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THE MINISTRY AND THE BUDGET, 


Nor very long ago, in connection 
with the subject of administrative 
reform, the cry of “The right man 
in the right place” was taken up by 
almost every journalist and public 
writer in Great Britain, as if it em- 
bodied some new principle hereto- 
fore undiscovered or unrecognised 
by the collective wisdom of the na- 
tion. We, in our Beeotian ignorance, 
had taken it for granted that the 
apothegm was at least as ancient 
as the days of Solon, and that the 
great majority of mankind had in 
all ages tacitly admitted its truth, 
and shaped their conduct accord- 
ingly, at least so far as their private 
interests were concerned. Certainly 
we were not- disposed to admit, 
judging from the complexion of the 
ree Administration, that the rule 
ad been adopted by the Whigs in 
their political arrangements; but in 
the simplicity of our hearts we con- 
ceived that the people of this country 
must long ago have been satisfied 
that good government was incom- 
patible with Whig ascendancy ; and 
that, by giving their support either 
to the Family Alliance, or to the 
Coalition which succeeded it, they 
were, at no small risk and cost, in- 
dulging @ political preference in de- 
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fiance of the maxim which they 
upheld. 

Now, however, it appears that a 
large section of that heter 
mass which used to be denominated 
“the great Liberal party,” has se-. 
ey itself entirely from the 

higs ; and loud and bitter are the 
taunts and recriminations which are 
interchanged by the former allies, 
With the merits or demerits of that 
quarrel we have nothing whatever 
to do, and we certainly shall not 
volunteer our services either as 
umpires or mediators. It may be 
true, as the Radicals allege, that 
the ministerial Whigs have broken 
some mysterious and illicit compact, 
and thereby forfeited their right to 
insist upon allegiance—or it may 
be, as the Whigs retort, that the 
said Radicals are so unreasonable- 
and democratic in their demands, 
that further compliance would be 
alike impolitic and dangerous. We 
cannot enter into any such discus- 
sion because we neither know nor 
care what were the terms of the 
private bargain. It is no gratifica- 
tion to us to be informed from the 
mouths of the angry malcontents, 
that, if they had then known what 
they now know, they never would 
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have lent themselves to the displace- 
ment of Lord Derby’s Administra- 
tion. It is just possible that, in 
their present state of exasperation, 
they may deceive themselves into 
such a belief—for retrospective re- 
pentance costs nothing, and some- 
times carries with it a show of mag- 
nanimity which people who are not 
habitually magnanimous are very 
glad to assume; but the facts re- 
main written upon the broad clear 
page of history; and we do not 
court even a temporary alliance with 
the men whose Radical tendencies 
and demands have shocked even the 
unsusceptible and somewhat callous 
conscience of the Whigs. 

Nevertheless the cry which they 
have raised—for it is mainly of 
their getting up—about the “right 
men in the right places,” is of na- 
tional importance and _ deserves 
consideration, as applied to the 
higher offices of the State; and, as 
we are firmly convinced that the 

t bulk of the electoral body, 
who virtually command the repre- 
sentation of the country, are sick 
of mere party discussions and in- 
trigues, and desire nothing else 
than that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, whoever may be in power, 
should administer affairs for the 
utmost advantage of the nation, 
and no a wise and sound policy, 
which may secure us against foreign 
intrigue and combination, and allay 
heart-burnings and discontent at 
home—we must, acknowledging the 
propriety of the saying, apply it to 
the present Ministry; and that we 
shall attempt to do without any 
rancour or misrepresentation. 

Lord Palmerston, whatever may 
be his faults or inconsistencies, 
‘stands in advance of his whole 
Cabinet, a noble “stag of ten.” To 
those who, like the late Lord Mac- 
aulay, still recognise Whig tradi- 
tions as an article of faith —and 
to many others who despise such 
shredwork notions of the past as 
more preposterous, applied to men 
of our time, than the unintelligible 
jargon of heraldry —he appears as 
a British champion; and consider- 
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ing whom and how much he has to 
defend, a champion undoubtedly he 
is. Hereafter it will,be related ag 
a marvel, that a man’ in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age should be 
able not only to cope in the House 
of Commons with the master intel- 
lects of the age, but on the public 
hustings, to confound and put to 
silence the very Shimei of the de- 
mocracy—-pelting the discomfited 
Radical with his own missiles, and 
stoning him back, amidst the cheers 
of a delighted audience, to his 
noisome and _ polluted Bahurim. 
Age has not diminished one jot of 
his energy, subdued his vivacity, 
or even weaned him from a certain 
recklessness more befitting a Dio- 
mede than a Nestor. Perhaps wis- 
dom, in the highest sense of the 
word, is not the attribute to which 
he can lay claim; but he has a quick 
and ready perception, keen natural 
sagacity, thorough knowledge of 
character in its weakness as well as 
its strength, and is, moreover, inti- 
mately acquainted with the tone and 
tactics of every section of political 
party. For it must be remembered, 
that not even Dugald Dalgetty, that 
sage and unscrupulous soldado who 
took service successively with the 
Scoto-German legion, the Swede, 
the Imperialists, the Spaniards, the 
Datch, the Cavaliers, and the Round- 
heads, displayed more versatility 
than our admired and remarkable 
Palmerston, who, almost from the 
time when he first handled a razor, 
has maintained himself in office, 
high or low, in connection with all 
sorts of administrations, and now 
occupies the proud position of Pre- 
mier of the United Kingdoms, and 
autocrat of the oligarchical Whigs, 
a troublesome ‘faction to subdue, 
but whom he has cowed into abject 
submission. No unapt simile, ap- 
plied to him, is that of the Stag of 
Ten. In the House of Commons, 


before his followers, to what can he 
be more fitly compared than to the 
monarch of the forest marshalling 
the subordinate herd, standing forth 
in their front, emitting the note of 
defiance, and lowering his antlers to 
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meet the rush of the rabid assailant? 
Vain is the hope to circumvent or 
hamstring that veteran sire of veni- 
son, for the scythe of Death is not 
more deadly than the sweep of his 
unerring tines; and with each toss 
of his magnificent head, when bait- 
ed by Radical curs, 


“ He adds new monsters to the startled sky !” 


Nor is it less pleasing to observe 
how he asserts his supremacy over 
his own species. It will happen 
that some stunted and ill-condition- 
ed deer—who has a notion that, by 
rights, he ought to be the leader of 
the herd, and have the first choice 
of the hinds— thrusts himself for- 
ward, and offers a blunt and frushy 
horn to the meditated charge of the 
hound, which, were he to abide, 
the fangs would instantly be in his 
crunkled throat, and the poor ani- 
mal, unsaleable even at the rate of 
twopence per pound, would give 
up the ghost among the heather! 
Beautiful it is to see the quick turn 
of the head, and the admonitory 
prog on the ribs which the royal 
stag bestows on the “pretender, driv- 
ing him back to his proper place and 
fanction, which is that of superin- 
tendent of the calves. But we shall 
not pursue the simile further. There 
stands Palmerston—in this year of 
God 1861—the first, foremost, and 
best bulwark of Whiggery, which 
faction he has at last adorned by 
becoming its leader — the elderly 
Hector of a beleaguered Troy, main- 
tainiog his post at the Scan gate, 
and breathing defiance to every 
adversary. Whatever we may 
think of his followers, he at least, 
so long as Whiggery obtains the 
rule, is the right man in the right 
place. 

But which of the sons of men will 
be so daring as to say the like for 
Lord John Russell, that caricature 
of a statesman, who, at the hour 
when war and insurrection appear 
inevitable — when state is conspir- 
ing against state, and nation against 
nation -— when old landmarks are 
being swept away, and old alliances 
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and treaties are repudiated and cast 
aside—fills the office of British Fo- 
reign Secretary? Fearful it. is, and 
shameful alike, to know that the 
honour and inflaence of this great 
country, in regard to its interna- 
tional relations, is intrusted to that 
most unfortunate scribe, whose itch 
for letter-writing amounts to a posi- 
tive monomania, and who yet can- 
not pen a despatch without commit- 
ting himself by some serious blunder 
or contradiction. Who has forgot- 
ten that most woeful document 
which misled the late Ozar as to the 
real intentions of England, and ac- 
celerated, if it did not altogether 
bring on, the war which terminated 
with the reduction of Sebastopol? 
Who has perused his later brochures 
on the Italian question without an 
involuntary shudder at the thought 
that the penner of such platitades 
should have charge of our whole 
foreign policy at a period. which 
might have taxed the iron will and 
masculine understanding of a Crom- 
well? Will any one out of the 
Family Alliance have the hardihood 
to assert that the destinies of mag- 
nificent India are safe in the h 

of Sir Charles Wood, even with 
the local assistance and advice of 
the ingenious Mr. Samuel Laing? 
These instances we specially select, 
because they are really public scan- 
dals, so notorious and flagrant that 
every man who wishes well to his 
country has a right to protest against 
an apportionment of high offices so 
hazardous to the national pr 
rity. Therefore most emphatically do 
we say that neither Lord John ° 
Russell nor Sir Charles Wood are 
the right men in the right places; 
and we hold it to be a monstrous 
thing that interests of such magnitude 
should be made subservient to 
the needs or rapacity of an -exclu- 
sive oligarchical faction. 

With the other ministerial ar- 
rap ts—one alone excepted, 
to which we shall presently refer, 
and which seems to us pecaliarly 
objectionable — we have no fault to 
find, or, to speak more correctly, 
see no especial reason for condemn- 
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ing them. They are not obnoxious 
to the public or the public interest ; 
and, that being admitted, it would 
be mere railing and wanton vita- 

stion to assail them. Therefore 
fet them pass unchallenged—a mea- 
sure of lenity which, however, we 
cannot extend to the gentleman who 
now fills the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and has charge of 
the national finances. 

We cannot with truth aver that 
Mr. Gladstone’s political conduct 
and career have been such as to 
win for him our esteem, or to 
engage our sympathies. Far other- 
wise. He has been untrue to the 
creed of his early adoption; and we 
must express our conviction that he 
behaved towards the Conservative 
leaders, when they offered him the 
right hand of reconciliation, in a 
most shabby and unhandsome man- 
ner. These things, however, are be- 
tween him and his own conscience, 
and we shall not dwell upon them 
now. Though he, more than any 
other living statesman, has given 
point to the lines of Cowper— 


“ The age of virtuous politics is past, 
And we are deep in that of cold pretence ; 
Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere, 
And we too wise to trust them ”— 


we shall in the first instance, waive 
all question of his sincerity, and 
apply ourselves solely to that which 
‘ most concerns the public — viz., Mr. 
Gladstone’s innate capability for 
rightly and wisely discharging the 
duties of the office which he -has 
* assumed. 

No one, we think, can have at- 
tentively watched the progress of 
events for the Jast quarter of a 
century, without perceiving that 
oratory, or the power of public 
_ Speaking, has come to "be generally 
accepted as the best criterion of 
talent in the general estimate of 
public men, and bas, in numerous 
instances, been the foundation of 
the fortunes: of those who, tried by 
any other stendard, would have cut 
but a sorry figure. Now, although 
oratory is an excellent thing in 
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itself, and very pleasant to listen 
to, it by no means follows as a 
poate consequence that the most 
accomplished orator should be a 
sound thinker or a wise and care- 
fal administrator. Oratorical skill, 
though based a the possession 
of a natural gift, may be greatly 
improved and enhanced by sedulous 
stady and practice; while by that 
process neither the judgment of the 
orator is matured, nor his capability 
for the execution of other mental 
labour enlarged. Nature, though 
sometimes most bountiful in her 
gifts, always stops short of absolute 
prodigality. Thus we find, as in 
the case of Cicero, that extreme 
fluency and persuasiveness of speech 
may be. incompatible with firmness 
of character, and even with poet- 
ical accomplishments. Demosthen- 
es, grand in the rostrum, was about 
the most unfortunate administrator 
that Athens ever knew. The <Ad- 
mirable Crichton, who challenged 
to public discussion all the sages of 
the European universities, would 
have broken down if called upon 
to contend in figures or numeration 
with the Calculating Boy. Out of 
the thousands who have thronged 
to the tabernacle of Mr. Spurgeon, 
would it be possible to find: one 
infatuated enough to crave his 


advice upon a merely mundane 
matter ? 
Mr. Gladstone is, beyond all 


doubt, a very accomplished rheto- 
rician and orator. Not Belial him- 
self had a tongue more cunning to 
win over and persuade ; — there is 
no trick of the trade which he does 
not know, no artifice which he does 
not habitually practise. He would 
absolutely be perfect could he but 
go one step further, and, by con- 
cealing artifice, achieve the crown- 
ing triumph of making his audience 
thoroughly believe in his sincerity. 
That, however, he cannot do. It 
is impossible to listen to one of his 
wonderfal speeches without feeling 
your admiration ‘of his eloquence 
somewhat impaired by a suspicion 
that a vein of sophistry rans 


throngh the whole of his argu- 
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ment. You may be for the. mo- 
ment too dazzled and bewildered 
to be able to point it out, just as you 
cannot immediately explain the man- 
ipulations of a very clever conjurer; 
but you are satisfied of this much, 
that somewhere or other there has 
been deception. Therefore, even in 
oratory there is a point of excellence 
beyond the reach of Mr. Gladstone, 
and one which he neyer can 
attain. 

That he has a most highly culti- 
vated mind every one must allow. 
He has cultivated it to the fullest 
extent that the soil will bear; but, 
apart from the golden pippins of 
oratory, the trees of his orchard are 
not remarkable for the richness or 
flavour of their fruit. He is, we 
must needs say it, an indifferent 
artist with the pen. Put that little 
implement into his hand, and the 
animation which is so conspicuous 
in his speeches pase disappears 
—he becomes vague, dreamy, and 
monotonous — crotchets turn up and 
explode, not fiery and sparkling 
like crackers, but fizzing like 
squibs that have been kept since 
the last Queen’s birthday in a 
damp cellar—and you, the reader, 
become wearied and mystified as 
though you had been perusing the 
tome of an antiquated scholiast, 
and lay asifle the book, with half 
the pages still uncut, marvelling 
exceedingly that a man, able to 
shake the senate, should prove 
himself to be, in another mental 
department, as helpless a visionary 
as Swedenborg. 

There is sense in the vulgar old 
adage, that “fine words butter no 
00 al Nevertheless, we have 
anded over, or have had handed 
over for us, the care of our purses, 
if not our parsnips, to Mr. Glad- 
stone, in respect of his fine words 
alone ; and we have a clear right to 
scrutinise, with extreme» minute 
ness, the arrangements of our 
financial manager. That his ante- 
cedents were such as to qualify, or 
rather to recommend him for such 
a post, we broadly and distivctly 
deny. Genius may, as we are 
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well aware, be found in combina- 
tion with practical business talent; 
but the union is. not a common 
one, and the great majority. of 
mankind instinctively prefer, for 
the transaction of ordinary affairs, 
men of staid habits and plodding 
thought, to visionaries and elec- 
trical declaimers. Nor are they to 
be blamed as narrow-minded and 
illiberal exceptionists for this. Per- 
haps the cleverest financier that 
the world ever saw was John Law 
of Lauriston, the projector of the 
Mississippi scheme, who. nearly 
ruined France ;, and he, . according 
to popular tradition, was a man of 
much the same calibre as Mr, Glad- 
stone, having an appetite for china 
monstrosities, indulging in  vision- 
ary talk, and able, by the magic of 
his tongue, to wile a bird from off 
a tree, as the adder is said to do when 
it desires to batten upon the brooding 
sparrow and ber callow young ones in 

e nest. ; 

We desire that we shall not be 
misunderstood. Law probably — 
nay, certainly—was a swindler. Mr. 
Gladstone is nothing of the kind, 
Within the memory of those still 
living, his house was elevated, by 
untiring industry, and wise yet 
not contracted prudence, from a 
humble situation to one which, is a 
legitimate source of pride; abd he 
now stands before us all as the best 
and most practical refutation of the 
often-repeated assertion of his Radi- 
cal allies—alas, that. a man so gifted 
should stoop to such ignoble, com- 
pany! —that, for those unconnected 
with the hereditary aristocracy, 
there is no chance of. rising in the 
world. Mr, Gladstone cannot com- 
plain of having been overlooked 
or undervalued. He had _ scarce 
emerged. from boyhood when he -was 
marked..as a young man of great 
promise, certain ere long to take a 
distinguished place among _politi- 
cians; and from his onward path 
all the obstacles and impediments 
which so often retard the 
of genius were carefully removed. 
Thus he reached, without external 
care, though no doubt by dint of 


~ 
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patient study, a position which very 
few attain without a severe and ex- 
hausting struggle. The bent of his 
mind is speculative and theoretical. 
Like other fine scholars, his capacity 
for the discharge of ordinary busi- 
ness is limited; but distrust of his 
own powers is a sensation which he 
never felt, and his ambition, fos- 
tered by vanity, has become so exorbi- 
tant, that he considers himself emin- 
ently well fitted to perform the duties 
of any office within the wide range 
of administration. 

We must, however, be allowed to 
distinguish between the qualities 
which make a man a dexterous, 
keen, and finent debater, and those 
which recommend him to the pub- 
lic trust and confidence as a wise 
and provident steward. Beyond all 
question, Mr. Gladstone is in pos- 
session of the one; but-that he can 
lay claim to the other, we broadly 
and unhesitatingly deny. Men of 
genius, especially when it happens 
to be of an erratic and discursive 
kind, are not always successful in 
the management even of their own 
affairs. The failure is not, even 
in the majority of cases, the result 
of carelessness or inattention, but 
rather of the sanguine tempera- 
ment, which, while it prompts 
them to undervalue difficulties, 
gives a bright but fictitious col- 
ouring to their schemes, and in- 
sensibly lures them on to rash and 
hazardous speculation. Jack ‘Tib- 
bets, the uncle of Pisistratus Cax- 
ton, who was never without some 
colossal project for realising un- 
bounded wealth, and whose cal- 
culations were as minute as ingeni- 
ous, is the type of a certain class of 
modern financiers, among whom we 
must reckon Mr. Gladstone. They 
lack neither invention nor plausi- 
bility, and arithmetic is ready at 
their call. Grant their premises, 
and they will prove to demonstration 
that certain results must follow; but 
their premises are never based upon 
unquestionable facts — they rest upon 
the insecure foundation of speculative 


ory. 
The time has not long gone by 
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when the appointment to the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer of a 
man like Mr. Gladstone, whose 
fame, without any violation of 
metaphor, ~ be said to be de- 
rived from his flightiness, would 
have filled the public with consterna- 
tion. Rhetoric is not an accom- 
plishment which the shrewd dealers 
of Lombard street profess to com- 
prehend; nay, it is quite possible 
that, by a natural inductive pro- 
cess, they may have formed a sus- 
picion that the very brilliant orator 
who can play such dexterous tricks 
with words, might possibly do the 
like with their purses, if unfortu- 
nately they were committed to his 
charge. It isa very natural feeling. 
No one likes to hand up his watch 
to a conjurer to have it apparently 
smashed to pieces, even though he 
receives an assurance that at the 
end of the juggling feat it will be 
returned to him uninjured. Con- 
jurers sometimes contrive to get 
hold of a deal of money; but it is 
a notorious fact that, in no one in- 
stance, have they ever been known 
to retain it. The Wizard of the 
North has not bathed in the waters 
of the Pactolus; and even the incom- 
parable Barnum did not es 8 
spell for making fortune his slave for 
ever. 

The old impression, and we think 
it the right one, was that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who is 
the national steward, should be @ 
hard-headed, cautious, unspecula- 
tive man, averse to unnecessary 
changes and experiments, and not 
liable to be led astray by theories, 
as children go hunting after butter- 
flies. Finance must be regulated, 
more or less, by the state of the 
commerce of the country, and will 
vary with any changes that may be 
made in the commercial system ; 
but it is not, or at all events should 
not be, the function of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to try ex- 
periments with commerce. It is 
not for him to decide between op- 

osing systems, such as those of 
ree trade and protection; to ne 
gotiate commercial treaties which 
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are truly matters of national policy j 
or to interfere directly with the 
operations of trade, which are plac- 
ed under different guardianship. 
Those are matters reserved for the 
united consideration of the Cabinet, 
in whose deliberations, doubtless, 
he takes a share; but his particular 
and especial duty is to adjust the 
finance to the policy, not to arrange 
the policy so as to suit his ideas 
of finance. A simple enough dis- 
tinction this, but one which has 
unfortunately been disregarded ; 
yet, unless it shall be again recog- 
nised as a principle, and rigidly ad- 
hered to in practice, we must pre- 
pare ourselves for a series of those 
annual sleight-of-hand financial ope- 
rations which, more than anything 
else, disturb the sobriety and per- 
plex the operations of the whole 
mercantile community. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should 
proceed upon real not hypothetical 
data. When the policy for the year 
has been finally arranged by the 
Cabinet, then, and not till then, 
should he address himself to the 
all-important labour of constructing 
his Budget. From each department 
of the State he receives estimates 
of the sums that will be required 
for the public service, and for pay- 
ment of the interest of the public 
debt, and these, on the aggregate, 
constitute the whole expenditure, 
which is to be provided for by 
taxation. He is not, in his capa- 
city of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
answerable for the amount of that 
estimated charge ; for it is not the 
fanction of a steward to control the 
expenditure of his master, though 
he may indeed warn him of the in- 
evitable consequences if he chooses 
to persist in a career of reckless or 
wanton prodigality. His grand 
duty is to provide for the supplies, 
to find the needful money, and to 
raise that, through taxation, in the 
way that shall be most equitable, and 
at the same time be the least burden- 
some to the industry of the country. 
Taxation in no shape is agree- 
able, but it is inevitable; and so 
long as it is justly imposed, no man 
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has a right to complain. But it is 
wholly impossible, when we have to 
deal with such a variety of interests, 
some of which appear to be con- 
flicting, to devise any scheme by 
means of which taxation shall be 
distributed with absolute impar- 
tiality. Political economists, who 
have this much in common with 
the venders of quack medicines 
that they always recommend their 
own specifics as infallible, and ridi- 
cule the pretensions of their rivals, 
have not yet been able to invent 
any scheme of taxation under which 
no man can aver with truth that he 
is called upon to disburse one penny 
more than his righteous share of the 
reckoning. The utmost that can be 
hoped for is an approximation to 
justice ; and, considering that taxa- 
tion in the aggregate — that is, the 
amount which must be annually 
raised — must increase, as the coun- 
try increases in population, wealth, 
and development, the problem which 
naturally would present itself to a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to be 
solved is this—“ What new tax ought 
I to impose, to bring up the revenue 
of the coming year to the level of 
the estimated expenditure?” But, 
under the recent arrangement, which 
not only allows but encourages the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to ex- 
hibit as a professor of legerdemain, 
the question comes to be — “ How 
shall I best display my ingenuity 
by remitting old taxes, whilst pro- 
viding for an increased expendi- 
ture ?” 

For an explanation of this phe- 
nomenon we must go back to a 

riod which is now rather remote. 
f the taxation of this country had 
been uniformly gradual in its incre- 
ment, and corresponding merely to 


its internal wants, there would really 


have been no great difficulty in ar- 
ranging the matter of supply. The 
land and assessed taxes, the cus- 
toms, the excise, and the stamp- 
duties, are the legitimate and recog- 
nised conduits for bringing revenue 
to the Exchequer. It is just as if 
a great reservoir of water for the 
supply of an important city were 
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to be formed out of the surplus 
ieldings of four perennial springs. 
rom each source a certain propor- 
tion of the needful element is taken, 
and that proportion is regulated by 
the positive requirements of the 
city, which, as its population aug- 
ments, must have an additional 


supply. 

Bat there may be disturbing 
causes in finance, and such, in fact, 
emerged during the tremendous and 
most momentous European convul- 
sions which terminated with the 
It would be 
absurd, at the distance of more 
than half a century, especially in a 
casual article like this, to enter into 
a minute examination of our old 
finance. We all know that the bor- 
rowing power was lavishly exerted, 
and also that taxation was laid on 
in a measure which to us, though 
really much richer than our fathers 
were, appears alniost incredible. 

In four years, from 1812 to 1815 
inclusive, no less a sum_ than 
£396,376,500 was raised by loan 
and taxation for the public use ; 
and since that time the population 
of Great Britain has been doubled. 

Such a tremendous drain as that 
could not be of long continuance ; 
indeed, the country could not much 
longer have afforded the supply. At 
the termination of the war we were 
in this condition, that the annual 
interest of the public debt amount- 
ed to nearly £32,000,000, and the 
revenue raised from taxation to 
£72,000,000. In 1817, and for 
several subsequent years, the an- 
nual revenue and expenditure was 
about £54,000,000. 

Eighteen millions, therefore, of 
taxation were taken off—the income- 
tax, which had become universally 
odious, being the first of the re- 
missions ; and the annual yield of 
the customs and excise together was, 


. OM. an average, about £37,000,000, 


leaving about £17,000,000 as the 
produce of stamps, direct taxes, and 
the post-office. 

From 1824 to 1842, the revenue 
drawn from direct taxation amount- 
ed in round numbers to four mil- 
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lions and a half annually, being 


about one-tenth of the whole 
amount. In 1843, by the reim- 
position of the income - tax, sub- 
mitted to by the country on the 
faith of Sir Robert Peel’s agsur- 
ance that it was only to be a tem- 
porary impost, the revenue from 
direct taxation was very nearly 
doubled, it representing £9,439,747 
out of £52,582,817, the sum total 
paid into the Exchequer. Direct 
taxation then contributed more 
than a fifth of the whole. 

We are quite aware that financial 
statements of this kiud, interlarded 
as they must be, in order to make 
them intelligible, with arithmetical 
calculations, are not very choice or 
pleasant reading ; nevertheless, to 
disregard them altogether is an act 
of egregious folly or stupid laziness 
on the part of any man who sus- 
pects that he is now called upon to 
hand over to the State a larger 
share of his yearly income than can 
possibly be his fair proportion. 
Now, we undertake to show that 
since 1843 such has been the case, 
and that Mr. Gladstone is now bent 
upon perpetuating a vicious system 
of taxation which his political Ga- 
maliel durst not have proposed to 
the ratepayers, except as a make+ 
shift to provide for a particular 
exigency. 

It is not our intention to state at 
length the objections which have 
been taken to the income - tax ; for, 
on principle, no man—not even Mr. 
Gladstone — has the hardihood to 
defend it. It is felt by all who are 
subject to its operation to be the 
most oppressive ef taxes; and, ac- 
cording to our view, it is also grossly 
impolitic, seeing that its tendency 
is to contract the demand for labour. 
That proposition, which has never 
yet received sufficient notice, we 
shall endeavour to demonstrate by- 
and-by. In the mean time let us 
remark, that for the last eighteen 
years that source of supply, though 
always spoken of by Chancellors 
of the Exchequer as one which 
must soon be cut off, in accordance 
with the pledge so solemnly given 
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by the veteran intriguer who re- 
yived it, has been used for the pur- 
of reducing indirect taxation 
to an extent which has become 
ositively dangerous. | Whenever 
Mr. Gladstone can persuade the 
House of Commons to consent to 
the entire abolition of any daty for- 
merly levied upon certain articles of 
importation, he becomes like an in- 
sane sexton, slapping with his spade 
the turf that covers the departed 
impost, and swearing by Athene 
and the Virgin Mary, which with 
him are synonymes, that for the 
dear deceased there is no_possi- 
bility of a resurrection, Well, who 
reaps the benefit?— who gets his 
eggs, his oranges, his butter, or his 
cheese cheaper than he did before 
Mr, Gladstone swept off the duties? 
Let the consumers of Great Britain 
look to their house accounts and say 
whether or no the removal of small 
duties has in the slightest degree 
diminished the cost of their living. 
Last year, while augmenting the 
income-tax, Mr. Gladstone abolished 
£382,000 of customs duties, and 
reduced others to the extent of 
£650,000. Nay, he was most de- 
sirous to push his changes in that 
direction even farther, for he pro- 
posed the sacrifice of the paper- 
duty, involving a further loss of 
nearly a million and a half; and 
that measure would have been car- 
ried, had not the House of Lords 
deemed it absolutely necessary, even 
at the risk of exciting the jealousy 
of the Commons, to curb this pro- 
fligate tampering with the public 
revenue. ‘This year he has again 
returned to the charge, and insists 
that the paper-daty shall be given 
u 


Now, what must be the necessary 
result of those sacrifices of revenue 
but a perpetuation of the income- 
tax? This year, we are told, a 
penny is to be ‘taken off, but that 
still leaves us charged at the rate of 
ninepence per pound; and Mr, Glad- 
stone, who, three or four years ago, 
expressed himself in the strongest 
manner as hostile to the continu- 
ance of the impost, and declared 
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that in 1860 it must cease alto- 
gether, has once more changed his 
mind, for in his recent B 
ag he expressed himself as fol- 
ows :— 

“In speaking thus of indirect 
taxation, oo deny that re- 
missions of direct taxation are as 
jast and as desirable; and I as fall 
feel as gentlemen opposite may feel, 
that our direct taxation has reached 
@ point at which it is most desirable 
that we should, if we can, begin at 
least to apply to it the process of 
reduction, I do not think that the 
condition of this country with re- 
gard to its finances can be wholly 
satisfactory when, in time of peace, 
the income-tax stands at 10d. in 
the pound. I know very well that 
I am supposed to be under a spe- 
cial . responsibility, not only for 
the amount, but for the existence of 
the income-tax. It has often been 
charged upon me, and I believe it 
is to this day alleged that it is my 
duty, whatever be the circumstances, 
and whatever be the expenditure, 
to find means of abolishing that tax 
with or without a substitute. I 
must confess that I think that is a 
hard imposition. I should like 
very much to be the man who could 
abolish the income-tax.. I do not 
abandon altogether the hope that 
the time may come—(a laugh)—I 
can assure honourable gentlemen 
that I am not going to be too 
sanguine. I was going to quote 
the Rev. Sydney Smith, who, in his 
admirable pamphlet upon the bal- 
lot, speaking of some very remote 
result, says,‘I think we had better 
leave the care of this subject to 
those little legislators who are now 
receiving a plum or a cake after 
dinner’ I am afraid that that 
course may be necessary with regard 
to the income-tax.” 

It is. possible that with some 
people this may pass for a stroke of 
humour. We confess we ic 
in a very different light. It is a 
flippant, and, at the same time, a 
sufficiently indicative declaration. 
We cannot accept the sorry jest with 
which it concludes as an attempt at 
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a bon mot—we take it to be intend- 
ed for an intimation that so long as 
Mr Gladstone has the charge of our 
finance, the income-tax shall remain 
in operation. That does not any 
way surprise us, for it is a marked 
feature in Mr Gladstone’s character 
that opposition only serves to in- 
tensify his purpose. In this respect 
he resembles the pig who will not 
submit to be driven. He might 
now, if he thought that direct taxa- 
tion should be reduced, do more 
than take a single penny from the 
income-tax; but the defeat of last 
session is of itself a sufficient incen- 
tive to make him renew the conflict. 
His real reason for insisting this year 
on the abolition of the paper-daty is, 
not because he considers it, even on 
his own showing, as the best possible 
reduction which could be made for 
the benefit of the humbler classes, 
but because last year he was pre- 
vented by the Peers from doing a 
very foolish and reckless thing, and 
he is now bent upon showing them 
that he will have his way in spite 
of every opposition. This year he 
has already sustained a defeat upon 
the subject of the income-tax, Mr 
Hubbard having carried his motion 
for the appointment of a committee ; 
and that circumstance is enough, 
and more than enough to make him 
rancorous for the continuance of the 
income-tax in its present objection- 
able form. Pity it is that a man 
of such rare ability should so often 


display the pettishness and perver-' 


sity of a boy. 

ho alleges, or ever has alleged, 
that it is Mr Gladstone’s duty, zrre- 
spective of circumstances, to abolish 
the income-tax? What we com- 
plain of, and the public along with 
us, is that, for years past, Mr Glad- 
stone has been deliberately and pur- 
posely creating circumstances, with 
the view of rendering the abolition 
of the income-tax impossible. No 
one disputes the proposition that a 
revenue must somehow be raised; 
the only question is as to the sources 
from which it should be drawn. 
Mr Gladstone has filled up so many 
wells, that the choice is greatly 
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limited. And at the very time when 
he hypocritically affects to admit 
that direct taxation has reached a 
point when its reduction has be- 
come desirable, he does all he can 
to prevent any such attempt, by 
making ducks and drakes of another 
million and a half, which, by a pro- 
cess of conjuration peculiar to him- 
self, he parades as an undoubted 
surplus. 

But further. Even if Mr. Glad- 
stone should have persuaded him- 
self that he can change a deficit into 
a surplus, and that the surplus will 
be large enough to admit of new re- 
missions of duty, why should paper 
have the preference? We presume 
that by this time he must have ac- 
quired some practical information as 
to the peculiar nature of that manu- 
facture ;—enough, at all events, to 
convince him that the beautiful 
little rural sketches with which he 
favoured us last year, of secluded 
valleys with crystal streams, and 
miniature paper-mills beside them, 
were mere phantoms which never 
could be called into actual exist- 
ence. He is shrewd enough to 
know that the abolition of the pa- 
per-duty will be of no real benefit to 
the consumer, though it may be a 
considerable bonus to the manufac- 
turers, newspaper proprietors, and 
publishers, who will divide it and 
be thankful. He cannot be deceived 
by the vulgar and oft-refuted asser- 
tion, that this is virtually a tax upon 
knowledge; but even granting that 
he labours under that hallucination, 
he must know that the physical 
comforts of the people have a claim 
to be first considered. For example, 
there are the articles of tea and 
sugar, which are of far more im- 
portance to the poorer classes than 
even the most mangy sort of litera- 
ture. Let us see what Mr Glad- 
stone says regarding them :— 

“Two of these subjects are the 
duties upon tea and those on sugar, 
and these subjects are connected to- 
gether by the fact, that the duties 
were imposed together, and have 


been handled together for the pur- 
pose of war, and for the purpose of 
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meeting an extraordinary expendi- 
tore. It is quite true, that the du- 
ties now liable upon tea and sugar 
are what are called war-duties ; that 
is to say, that it was in considera- 
tion of a war that Parliament con- 
sented, not absolutely and in fact 
to raise them, at least as regards 
tea, but to allow them to remain at 
a higher point than had previously 
been contemplated; and I think 
that no one can fail to feel that 
they are duties, the reduction of 
which is greatly to be desired. At 
the same time, while the duty upon 
tea is more than 100 per cent, and 
the duty upon sugar is over 50 per 
cent, the supplies of both articles 
are abundant; the consumption of 
them both in ordinary years, and in 
ordinary states of the country, shows 
a decided disposition to increase, 
and there is no such great difficulty 
attending them as to give them an 
urgent, imperative, and paramount 
claim upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment.” 

Here is a new doctrine of politi- 
cal economy with a vengeance! If 
the supply of an article of primary 
necessity is abundant, it does not 
signify what amount of duty you 
impose, provided the demand is on 
the increase! Because poor old 
women will persist in drinking tea, 
which is perhaps their only comfort 
—because the number of those so 
drinking it is every year on the 
increase — and because the Chinese 
can send us an unlimited supply of 
the article—Mr. Gladstone considers 
himself entitled to levy a war-duty 
thereon! That is his argument — 
not ours. Refer to the above text, 
and you will find that is substan- 
tially what he says. Had his im- 
mediate object been to reduce these 
duties, we should have had most 
pathetic and touching pictures of 
old crones sitting over a handful of 
miserable embers, solacing them- 
selves with the contents of tiny 
bits of brown crockery; and an in- 
dignant appeal would have been 
made to the feelings of the House, 
whether, as men and Obristians, 
they would consent to the iniquity 
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of exacting one farthing more than 
was absolutely necessary from crea- 
tures so poor and uncomplaining. 
We almost regret to be deprived 
this year—but we shall certainly 
have it hereafter —of the sketch of 
the labourer’s wife in the act of 
making the gooseberry-jam, while 
the cheeks of her chubby children 
are streaked with the luscious 
treacle. But as the reduction of 
the tea and sugar duties is sure, if 
ro by a Chancellor of the 
xchequer, to be carried without 
Opposition, it is much too good a 
card for Mr. Gladstone to throw 
away at this stage of the game. 
His object is to bind us down now 
and for ever to direct taxation ; 
therefore he is desirous in the first 
instance to get the paper-duty out 
of the way. “The City people,” 
says the Times, ‘‘appear to think it 
bad policy so to leave matters that 
a deficit can only be met by increas- 
ing the income-tax, or keeping it at 
its present amount. The paper- 
duty once repealed will be dead 
and gone, and will never contri- 
bute a farthing to save the State 
from ruin. We have only to sup- 
ose the customs and excise as 
ad as last year, and we have a 
deficiency which can only be met 
by increased taxation; yet we 
are not content with reducing 
taxes, we abolish them altogether.” 
Turning to the City article in the 
same journal for 17th April, which 
has just reached us, we find thé fol- 
lowing commentary on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scheme of finance: “ Al- 
though its totals are more favour- 
able than had been anticipated, the 
Badget met with a very cold recep- 
tion in the City this morning. A 
large portion of the trading com- 
munity feel great ee 
that the opportunity afforded by 
the lus is not been made use 
of to justify the experiment of a® 
reduction of the tea-duties and an 
equalisation of those on ; 
which might have resulted, at the 
end of one or two years, as on for- 
mer occasions, in producing an in- 


crease rather than a diminution 
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of revenue. On ‘every side the 
feeling prevails that the present 
moment is scarcely a fitting one for 
the entire abolition of any of our 
sources of income, and that, there- 
fore all lightening of taxation 
should have been effected by oper- 
ating upon items which would 
allow the prospect of the loss being 
speedily made up.” It rejoices’ us 
exceedingly to be assured that the 
wise men of the City take a view so 
. entirely sound; but we venture to 
think that they do not yet thorough- 
ly appreciate the character of the 
self-sufficient but most artful indi- 
vidual who has charge of the na- 
tional finance. He knows, quite as 
well as they do, that if he has a 
surplus (which we believe in no 
more than we do in the existence of 
Prester John), it would be far more 
beneficially applied for the reduc- 
tion of the tea and sugar duties, 
than for the extinguishment of that 
on paper. But he has a Machia- 
vellian policy which he is deter- 
mined to work out, not only be- 
cause he thinks it the same which 
his quondam chief and instructor 
would have pursued, but because it 
is that most agreeable to the wishes 


and interests of the Manchester 
politicians, who dislike indirect 
taxation, for the twofold reason 


that they can neither evade it 
themselves nor lower wages’ in the 
face of it, but who like the direct 
system, because it gives them the 
option of making what retarns they 
please. By that faction Mr. Glad- 
stone is now regarded as their 
future leader, and that post, we con- 
fidently prophesy, he will sooner or 
later assume ; for, though his fine 
and subtile intellect should render 
him antagonistic to such an _associ- 
ation, he is far too vain to allow us 
to suppose that he retains the virtue 
of an Abdiel. He is doing now 


*what he can to provide for the 
future; and if he is allowed to de- 
molish this year, by one blow, a 
million and a half of indirect tax- 
ation, next year we shall have him, 
to a certainty, pleading for the re- 
duction of the duties on tea and 
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sugar. So intense is his love of the 
rhetorical art, that we can conceive 
him feeling almost annoyed at be- 
ing compelled to abstain from. thig 
grand opportunity of holding forth 
upon tea and sugar. But reticence 
must sometimes be practised, and 
no doubt he consoles himself with the 
thought that this is merely a post- 
ponement. 

Will the reader be kind enough 
once more to refer to the first quota- 
tion which we made from this 
Badget speech, and, after conni 
it, reflect what meaning it is int 
ed to.convey? © Our distinct im- 
pression is that it points to the per- 
petuation of the income-tax, which 
is direct taxation in the very worst 
possible form. It is a rhetorical 
way of expressing an absolute in- 
tention in words that seem to be 
jocular or playful: because, if the 
intention must hereafter be aban- 
doned, it is quite easy to say. that 
the speaker was merely indulging in 
badinage; but if, on the contrary, 
a charge of double-dealing should 
be preferred, there are the words, to 
be interpreted in their most literal 
significance. Several such pas- 
sages, easily understood by the few 
who are adepts in the use, or ag 
in this case the abuse, of language 
(for it is an abuse when an officer 
of the State betakes himself to 
glozing and double meanings), oc: 
cur in Mr. Gladstone’s speech; and 
perhaps the most remarkable is 
this :— 

“Here we are faced by the old 
question, between direct and in- 
direct taxation. I take some credit 
to myself that I have never entered 
into the debates upon that subject. 
I have always thought it idle for a 
person holding the ‘position of fin- 
ance minister to trouble himself 
with what to him is necessarily an 
abstract question—viz., the question 
between direct and indirect taxa- 
tion, each considered upon its own 
merits. To many people both ap- 
pear sufficiently repulsive. As for 
myself, I confess that I entertain 
quite a different opinion. I can 
never think of direct and indirect 
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taxation, except as I should of two 
fair sisters, who have been intro- 
duced into the gay world of Lon- 
don, each with an ample fortune, 
both having the same parentage — 
for the parents of both I believe to 
be necessity and invention — having 
somewhat different manners — one 
being more free and open, and the 
other more retiring and insinuating. 
IT cannot conceive any reason why 
there should be any unfriendly 
rivalry between the admirers of 
these two damsels; and I frankly 
own, whether it be due to a lax 
sense of morals or not, that, as a 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer, or a 
member of this House, I have 
always thought it not only allowable, 
but even an act of duty, to pay 
one’s addresses to them both.” 

This, craving Mr. Gladstone’s 
pardon, is’ sheer nonsense, for the 
metaphor is not only inapposite, 
but it is pitiably bungled, We have 
no wish to institute an inquiry into 
his morals; and if it shall please 
him to be hereafter drawn, as Gar- 
rick was, with a bouncing nymph 
upon either side, to give form and 
substance to his preposterous per- 
sonifications, we shall offer no ob- 
jection. But we cannot allow him 
to escape under cover of these 
muddy sentences. If he means us 
to understand that he has never 
taken the pains to consider whether 
the direct or the indirect mode of 
taxation should preponderate, he 
pays but a poor compliment to the 
discrimination of the Premier who 
recommended him for his present 
office; for a minister of finance 
who has not formed any settled 
views upon such a ‘subject, is quite 
as anomalous a being as a clergy- 
man who cannot make up his mind 
as to the conflicting merits of the 
Churches of England and Rome. 
There is, no doubt, a kind ‘of loose 
and spurious catholicity which en- 
coutages a dalliance with both; 
but surely there is a marked dis- 
tinction between Una and Dueésa ; 
and if it be true that a man catinot 
serve two masters, it is difficult to 
understand how he can partition 
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his fidelity between a {rival brace of 
mistresses. , 

‘But it is clear, from the 
we have first quoted, that Mr. Glad- 
stone is resolute to leave direct taxa- 
tion as it stands, bating the single 
penny from the income-tax ; and did 
@ propose to pursue the like course 
in regard to indirect taxes, at least 
for the present financial year, he 
would have secured our acquiescence. 
He sets down his estimated surplus, 
before making any redactions . or 
remissions, at £1,923,000, a sum 
which we believe to be utterly 
visionary, seeing that it includes 
the large item of £750,000 of in- 
demnity money from China, which 
can hardly be expected to come to 
hand for a considerable period of 
time. On the other hand, he has 
not. charged himself with the balance 
due for the expenses of the war, be- 
yond the million included in the 
estimate, which will more than ab- 
sorb the whole of the indemnity 
money, even were that forthcoming. 
We also entertain grave doubts 
as to the soundness of several 
of Mr. Gladstone’s calculations, for 
his numerous blunders of last year 
have destroyed all faith in his 
accuracy; but supposing that all 
these calculations have been fairly 
and carefully made, we still demur 
to the propriety of sacrificing one 
shilling of revenue under the’ cir- 
cumstances in which we are pre- 
sently placed. Neither the internal 
state of the country nor external 
movements are favourable to any 
relaxation. 

We would be exceeding the mark 
were we to say that general distress 
prevails among the people; for al- 
though jin certain localities and 
among Certain trades there is a great 
deal of distress, as yet there is no 
absolute lack of employment. Bat 
the harvest last year was a deficient 
one, and that has already cost us 
much, agricultural profits having 
been in many instances redaced to 
zero; and it is possible, as meteor- 
ologists indeed prognosticate, that 
we may have entered into a eycle of 
seasons unfavourable for the ripen- 
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ing.of the fruits of the earth. That 
deficiency, in conjunction with other 
causes, has led to an exportation of 
gold, in consequence of which the 
rate of discount rose to 8 per cent, 
deranging trade, checking  enter- 
prise, and materially limiting produc- 
tion. Trade in no branch whatever 
can be said to be active; in some it 
is positively stagnant; and the fol- 
lowing extract, which we make from 
a recent number of that excellent 
periodical The Press gives a suc- 
cinct and most truthful account of the 
present posture of matters: “ Our 
trade, first seriously shaken by the 
failure of the harvest, then by the 
rupture of the American union, and 
next by political distrust, has, in 
the course of the last six months, 
received a shock which it will take 
more than a year to recover, even if 
the adverse elements just described 
were miraculously removed. There 
is not a great staple in which there 
is not a state of depression unequal- 
led for many years. The iron trade, 
notwithstanding the blessings of the 
French treaty, was never so low; 


cotton is suffering; in wool there 
is nothing like animation; silk is 
greatly in distress; the farmers are 
living upon their capital, or barely 


paying “their way. In short, there 
is not a single interest, nor a single 
industry, which is not in a condition 
of extreme depression.” Such a 
state of things may be taken as in- 
dicative of a material prospective de- 
ficit in the revenue drawn through 
the customs and excise; indeed that 
has already commenced, for Mr. 
‘Gladstone informs us that last year 
there was a falling off to the extent 
of £21,000 in the article of tobacco, 
and no less than £500,000 on the 
duties levied on spirits. The malt- 
duties also yielded £800,000 less 
than the estimate. These are serious 
and suggestive facts, and such as 
ought to be most carefully weighed 
and considered before we resolve 
upon making fresh encroachments 
on a revenue which, even taken at 
the highest rate, may barely be 
enough, if it is absolutely adequate, 
to meet the estimated expénditure 
of the year. 
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The distracted state of the Ame- 
rican Union cannot but excite ge. 
rious alarm, the more especially ag 
upon the supply of raw cotton from 
the Southern States the working of 
the mills in Lancashire and York- 
shire depends. It is possible. that 
hereafter the severance of the Union 
may prove no disadvantage to this 
country ; but that is a distant pro- 
spect; and there can be no doubt 
that, in the mean time, our interests 
will be prejudicially affected. From 
the last accounts that have reached 
us, it would appear that a peaceful 
solution of the difficulty is no lon 
to be hoped for, and that the North- 
ern and Southern States will speedi- 
ly be arrayed against each other in 
fratricidal conflict. On the conti- 
nent of Europe everything seems 
to point to speedy convulsion and 
war. Insurrection is already . on 
foot. There have been grave dis- 
turbances and much shedding of 
blood in Poland. Austria is me 
paced both by revolution and war, 
there being danger both from Han- 
gary and Sardinia. Italy is still 
chaotic, and the influence of France 
has been extensively employed to 
keep it so. There is ill blood be 
tween Prussia and Denmark, states 
which ought to have no quarrel; 
and most sincerely do we deplore 
that difference, for a collision be 
tween two constitutional powers, 
who should both be defenders of 
the cause of order, is, in our esti- 
mation, the heaviest misfortune by 
which Europe could possibly be 
afflicted. Meanwhile France, armed 
to the teeth, awaits an opportunity 
of striking in for her own advan- 
tage, and with a view to her farther 
aggrandisement. She has already 
acquired Savoy and Nice, and yet 
her apfetite is unsatiable as 
fore. 

The aspect of affairs is so dis- 
quieting, and so much uncertainty 
prevails as to the future, that pra- 
dent men are almost universally 
contracting their expenditure —a 
measure which, however wholesome 
for the individual, is the reverse of 
beneficial to the masses of the la- 
bouring community. The  inevit- 
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able result of that must be a less 
amount of employment for working 
men, and consequently a still fur- 
ther decline in the receipts of the 
customs and excise. 

One important item of deficit in 
the department of the excise is di- 
rectly owing to the headstrong and 
obstinate legislation of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who last year would persist, 
in spite of the remonstrances of 
those who thoroughly understood 
the subject, and in the teeth of all 
previous experience, in raising. the 
duties on British spirits 25 per 
cent, while those on foreign spirits 
were reduced. Though warned of 
the inevitable consequences, and 
entreated to pause before inflicting 
such a blow on an important branch 
of home manufacture, and risking 
the loss of a considerable amount 
of revenue, he would listen to no 
advice; and the result is, that 
whereas he had calculated on a 
large increase, the amount realised 
was £910,000 below his estimate ! 

After having committed so egre- 
gious a blunder, and done so much 
positive mischief, one would natu- 
rally expect that Mr. Gladstone 
should exhibit some contrition. Not 
he! In the face of a result which 
would have been appalling to any 
other Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
not only as exhibiting the fallacy of 
his views, but as pointing to a fa- 
ture and further loss if the present 
and exorbitant rate of duty is to be 
maintained, he has the audacity to 
tell the House of Commons that he 


is “convinced the experiment is 
likely, even in a fiscal point of view, 


to be successful, while on social 
considerations it will be beneficial.” 
In accounting for the unparalleled 
decrease in the demand for spirits, 
he is delightfully ingenuous, de- 
clining any credit that might accrue 
to him from the hypothesis that 
his delicious light clarets at 14s.: per 
dozen have supplanted the more 

tent alcohol. ‘“ No doubt,” quoth 
e, “the competition of wine may 
have had something to do with it, 
but that can only be slight and in- 
significant. The consumption of 
malt liquor has more to do with 
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the decrease in the consumption of 
ardent spirits; certainly ‘there is a 
change that, in its social aspect, 
must be viewed with satisfaction.” 
The consumption of malt liquor 
increased ! 6 ye Powers of Impos- 
ture—was the like of this ever 
heard of before? Why, not ten 
minutes previously, Mr. Gladstone 
had confessed to a loss on malt of 
no less than £800,000! ! 

The revenue, you observe, suffers 
an enormous loss, both on malt and 
spirits—hops also swelling the defi- 
ciency by £300,000; and yet we are 
asked to believe that the consump- 
tion of spirits has been diminished 
by the increased demand for malt 
liquor! This is not even legitimate 
jugglery. It is an open insult to 
the capacity and understanding of 
his audience; and we marvel that 
the palpable self-contradiction es- 
caped immediate, challenge, even 
though it was wrapped and involved 
in a complexity of intricate detail, 

But we have more to do than to 
point out such glaring fallacies. It 
is full time that, at any cost, this 
experimenter, as he calls himself, 
should be checked in his mad 
career; for he obviously does not 
know where he is driving to, and it 
will never do to leave important in- 
terests to the mercy of so mad a 
Phaeton. As regards the spirit- 
duties we have some observations 
to make, which, as they relate to an 
important staple, are at least worthy 
of attention. 

And, first, as to a popular delu- 
sion. Many people who are, as we 
are also, advocates of sobriety and 
temperance, seem to think that the 
consumption of spirits in Great 
Britain, especially Scotland, is 
something positively disgracefal, 
and that any measure which could 
check that assumed evil must be for 
the public benefit. We cannot, of 
course, expect that total abstainers, 
or advocates for a Maine liquor-law, 
will so much as listen to anything 
like an argument tending to show 
that the use of alcohol, for the 
sake of indulgence, is permissible 
even in an infinitesimal ratio; but 
others, who are not blinded by pre- 
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judice, will probably admit that 
there is some truth, at least, in the 
following remarks, made by a statis- 
tical writer, Mr. Porter, in reference 
to the consumption of spirits :— 

“Tt appears,” he says, “‘ that, tak- 
ing into account home-made, colo- 
nial, and foreign spirits, the average 
consumption throughout the king- 
dom is somewhat greater now than 
it was at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and it is hence inferred that 
the vice of intemperance has gained 
an accession to the number of its 
votaries, If, in the year of the 
greatest consumption, the quantity 
used had been equally divided 
among the people, the share of each 
would not have been quite the tenth 
part of a gill per diem—a quantity 
that might be taken with impunity 
by any one advanced beyond the 
stage of infancy. It is true that 
there is a very large proportion of 
people in this country who never 
taste intoxicating drink; but it is 
very ible, and, considering the 
general progress of society as regards 

means of commanding conveni- 
encies and luxuries, it is even highly 
probable, that the number who prac- 
tise this degree of abstinence is con- 
tinually becoming less; it by no 
means follows, however, that an 
absolute, and even a great increase, 
in the general consumption of ar- 
dent spirits affords certain evidence 
of increased intemperance. It might 
even be that the quantity consumed 
throughout the cowntry should be 
doubled, while the general character 
of the population for sobriety would 
be improved.” 

Be that as it may, one thing at 
least is apparent and beyond con- 
tradiction. We look to the spirit- 
duties as the item which contributes 
most largely to our revenue, the 
amount derived from that source 
alone, during the year ending March 
1860, being upwards of £10,000,000 ; 
and the effect of increasing the duty 
has been to lower the revenue by 
half a wmilllon. No doubt this 
is evidence of a decreased con- 
sumption in home-made spirits; 


but then we must not lose sight of 
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the fact, that a large quantity of 
foreign and colonial spirita has ‘bi 
imported at a reduced duty, ‘and 
has come into competition with the 
roduce of the native distiller. We 
ave not before us the papers re- 
quisite for making anything like an 
accurate estimate of the extent by 
which British spirit has been super. 
seded by foreign produce; but even 
from Mr. Gladstone’s speech we have 
been able to glean a little informa. 
tion on the subject. For example, 
he tells us that the increase of duty 
drawn from Geneva or Hollands 
during last year, was £67,000. 
Now, turning to former tables, we 
find that in 1857, 1858, and 1859, 
the average amount of customs 
duties on Hollands was £20,000, 
the duty being then 15x. per gal- 
lon. The duty has been reduced to 
10s. 5d.; and, as the amount of it 
must now be £87,000, it follows 
that the import of Hollands must 
have increased from 25,000 to about 
160,000 gallons, 

This fully accounts for a circum- 
stance which came under our notice 
in the autumn of the bygone year, 
and it is a very pretty illustration 
of the operation of the competition 
system, as Mr. Gladstone intends to 
work it. We observed that, in a 
certain district of the north of Scot- 
land, Hollands of a superior quality 
was frequently produced, instead of 
home-made whisky as heretofore, 
Mr. Gladstone, who opines that the 
consumption of spirits of most large 
houses does not exceed two gallons 
per annum, will perhaps be sur- 
prised to learn that, in the north 
country, spirits are almost univer- 
sally preferred to wine, even by that 
class who could well afford the more 
expensive indulgence. Right or 
wrong, their notion is that a glass 
of spirits diluted in water is a bever- 
age more suitable to the climate, 
and more wholesome, than the juice 
of the grape; and they act according 
to their belief On inquiry, we 
found that Hollands was now being 
extensively used in place of whisky, 
not because our friends liked it bet- 
ter, but because they could obtain 
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it at a cheaper rate. We were told 
that it was ordered direct fiom a 
foreign distillery by parties who 
had clubbed together to take a 
considerable quantity, and that it 
cost, including duty, about 18s. per 
allon. 

At that time, the price charged 
by the retail merchants for good 
Scotch whisky was 183. 6d. per 
gallon, the difference being 5s. 61. 
in favour of the foreign spirit. 
‘That statement alone was not soffi- 
cient to enlighten us as to the real 
merits of the case, for we were still 
ignorant of the exact amount of 
the retdiler’s profit on the home- 
made. article; but it left on our 
mind a strong impression that the 
foreigner had, somehow or other, 
an undue advantage given him by 
the fiscal arrangements of last year. 
Since then we have investigated the 
matter, and obtained the following 
results. 

The dest Hollands can be purchased, 
free in bond, for 23. per gallon. Add 
duty on foreign spirit, 103. 5d.; and 
the price is 12s. 5d. 

The best malt whisky, corre- 
sponding to the above, costs in bond 
4s, per gallon. Add excise duty on 
British spirit, 10s.; and the price is 
lds. 

The exact difference, therefore, be- 
tween Hollands and whisky equal in 
quality, is 1s. 7d. in favour of the 
former. 

An inferior British spirit distilled 
from grain, but such as no respectable 
dealer would own to have on his 
premises, can be purchased, duty in- 
cluded, at 12s. 2d.; but to meet this, 
rectified foreign spirits of good quality 
cost only 12s. 1d. 

These are actual facts, which we 
have verified by inspection of tn- 
voices; and to our mind they 
afford a striking illustration of the 
mad way in which Mr. Gladstone 
seem3 determined to sacrifice, not only 
revenue, but every domestic interest 
that can possibly be undersold. Let 
us see wha were the former rates of 
duties. 

From 1855 to 1859 the duty on 
British spirits was 83., on foreign 
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spirits 15, being an advantage of 7s, 
to the home trade. 

In 1860 Mr. Gladstone made two 
alterations. First, he raised the 
duty on British spirits to 83. 1d, 
and lowered that on foreign spirits, 
to 8s. 6. ; and, secondly, after 17th 
July, he raised the daties to 103, on 
the one, and 103.:5d. on the other. 
During the time that the duty on for- 
eign spirits was at 83. 6d., a very large 
quantity was imported. 

_ Fivepence, therefore, per gallon, 
is the amount of protection (for we 
must use the word, despite the 
obloquy with which it used to be 
received by a vast number of per- 
sons who are now beginning to 
think that if is possible to push 
abstract theories too far) to the 
British distiller, who has now three 
things to contend against — Ist, 
The decreased demand for the 
article which he produces, occa- 
sioned by the raising of the du 
2s. per gallon; 2d, The increas 
consumpt of foreign spirits, occa- 
sioned b¥ the lowering of the duty 
on that article 4s. 7d. per gallon ; 
3d, The lowering of the wine-duties, 
which Mr. Glad-tone exultingly hopes 
will knock the distillers on the head 
altogether. 

If this kind of legislation were 
to be persevered in, .doubtless Mr, 
Gladstone’s anticipations would be 
realised ; but we repose some faith 
in sound British sense; and we 
prophesy that crape will be worn for 
the ingenious orator before the last 
of the distilleries is levelled with 
the ground. In the mean time, 
however, the result is sufficiently 
appalling. The excise has lost, on 
spirits alone, £500,000, balanced, 
as Mr. Gladstone tells us, by a gain 
of £79,000 on customs from foreign 
spirits. In the year to come we 
expect that the loss will be much 
greater, though the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with his usual bard 
hood, or rather recklessness, has set 
down a prospective increase both 
on customs and excise. But there 
is something to us quite inexplica- 
ble in this Budget speech of his, 
which it is our duty to notice; 
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though ve certainly do not expect 
that he will vouchsafe to solve that 
riddle, any more than some dozen 
similar enigmas which we encounter 
in¢his reported speech. He takes 
credit over and over again, not 
directly, but through the insinua- 
tive process, which is the accom- 
plished rhetorician’s best trick of 
fence, for having reduced the con- 
sumption of ardent spirits in this 
country. That he has done so we 
fully believe—for exorbitant price 
and reduced means of consumption 
must lower every article; but he 
has not told us what amount of 
foreign spirit bas been imported 
under the new tariff to supersede 
the native manufacture. And — 
what is more extraordinary — he 
has not been pleased to explain why 
he, the philanthropist, being placed 
in charge of the public revenue, and 
having that alone to look to as his 
especial business and duty, should 
be so delighted with the results of 
his manipulation, when he finds, by 
his own admission, that his former 
estimate was £900,000 above the 
actual yield. What does that mean? 
It means simply this: Mr. Gladstone, 
admitting all his brilliant qualities, 
is the wrong man in the wrong place. 
An experienced cierk from any mer- 
cantile housé would be a much 
better and safer Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He+ does not expect 
from the increased future importa- 
tion of foreign spirits anything like 
an equivalent sum to that which has 
been lost in the branch of excise, by 
taxing the home article to the utter- 
most. He has simply created a loss 
to the revenue, without benefiting 
any person; for the distillers lose 
by decreased demand, and the con- 
sumer loses by having to pay 2s. 

r gallon more than formerly. It 
1s quite a fallacy to tell us that the 
daty cannot be considered exorbi- 
tant or oppressive so long as there 
is no proved increase in smuggling 
or illicit distillation. That is a 
‘most vicious and dangerous test. 
Experience bas shown us that there 
is no effectual way of suppressing 
illicit ‘distillation but by making the 
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spirit-duty so moderate that smug- 
gling ceases to be a profitable bus. 
ness. In this way the illicit manu- 
facture has been very nearly, if not 
altogether, extinguished; but now 
Mr. Gladstone offers a direct premi- 
um for its resuscitation, and revive 
it will, unless we fall back upon the 
old scale of duties, which would at 
once replenish the Exchequer, and 
destroy the temptation — by no 
means a light one — which is now 
held out to the peasantry in districts 
where such operations can be carried 
on with a lessened risk of detection, 
Illicit distillation may not .yet have 
increased, because the changes of 
duty were comparatively recent, and 
some amount of preparation is re- 
quired for such @ process. But if 
the smuggler is once assured that he 
can make a profit, the risk.of incur- 
ring penalties, which he fears not, be- 
cause he is unable to pay them, will 
not deter him from attempting the vio- 
lation of the law. 

We think then, on the whole, 
that, so far from there being any 
rational grounds for expecting, as 
Mr. Gladstone does, an increase in 
the customs and excise together to. 
the extent of £308,000, the proba- 
bility is, that there will be a def- 
ciency in both branches; and when 
we reflect on the amount of loss 
which the country sustained last 
year from the bad harvest and the 
fluctuations and depression of trade, 
we cannot understand how Mr. 
Gladstone can reasonably expect 
that the income-tax, if levied at the 
former rates, could yield £277,000 
additional. That is not a prospec- 
tive but a retrospective tax. It falls 
to be levied on the incomes of the 
bygone year; and unless we are to 
discard facts altogether, and to be- 
lieve, contrary to the evidence of 
our senses, that we have reaped a 
splendid harvest, and been driving 
a most profitable trade, this part of 
the estimate must be cast aside 
as utterly apocryphal. Indeed, we 
are inclined to rate Mr.”Gladstone’s 
statement very much lower than the 
Apocrypha, for it neither can be 
“for example of life and instruction 
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of manners,” nor yet be so applied 
as to establish any doctrine for the 
comfort or edification of the com- 
munity. 

By whatever ingenious combina- 
tion of figures Mr. Gladstone has 
contrived to exhibit a surplus for 
the present year, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that he is also cre- 
ating an enormous deficit for the 
future. His remissions, as he calls 
them, consist of a penny less than 
last year’s rate for three-quarters of 
the year, and the whole paper - duty 
for balf a year from Ist October. 
These two remissions will amount 
to £1,515,000, leaving an unappro- 
priated surplus of £408,000. But 
in 1862 these remissions will af- 
fect the revenue to the extent of 
£2,400,000, and there is due 
£1,000,000 of renewed Exchequer 
bonds, making a prospective deficit 
of £3,400,000. It matters not whe- 
ther we have peace or war—a good 
harvest or a bad one — brisk trade 
or unusual depression — there is the 
deficiency which we must make 
good, some how or other, at no more 
distant period than twelve months 
from the present time. Now let 
any reasonable man apply the na- 
tional circumstances to himself — 
let him suppose that he has a bal- 
ance of available cash to the extent 
of £1900 lying with his bankers, 
bat that a year after this he has to 
take up bills to the amount of 
£3400 — would he be acting like a 
sane person if he were to give that 
balance away ? We apprehend that 
no one wil) answer in the affirma- 
tive. But to make the parallel per- 
fect, we must suppose that the 
£1900 is not a casual balance, but 
an annual income, which, along 
with £500 more of annual income, 
is to be completely surrendered. 
Any man who should act so in pri- 
vate life, and attempt to vindicate 
his conduct by. an appeal to the 
principles of economy, would as- 


surediy run no small risk of being 
made the subject of a lunatic in- 
quiry ; because though recklessness 
and prodigality do not necessarily 
implyj mental derangement, a dog- 
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matic assertion that arithmetic is a 
false science, and that its determi- 
nations are grotesquely wrong, can 
only be treated, according to our 
present notions, by blistering, shav- 
ing of the head, and, if need be, a 
course of the strait-jacket. We 
implore the public, whose interest 
it is to be sharp- sighted in such 
matters, not to allow any dust to 
be blown into their eyes by this 
windy rhetorician. Let them, if 
they so please, accept without de- 
mur his estimate of revenue for the 
present year. Let them forget how . 
miserably hitherto his anticipations 
have been refuted by the results, 
Let them suppose that on this occa- 
sion the oracles whom he habitually 
consults have, by some strange ac- 
cident, forgotten how to lie, and 
mysteriously mumbled out the truth. 
Bat let them not forget that, as cer- 
tainly as the clock goes round, 
within twelve short months they 
will have to provide for a large 
deficit, either by the imposition of 
new taxes, or by a sweeping reduc- 
tion of the national expenditure. 

The Radical faction, whose hopes 
are now concentrated on Mr. Glad- 
stone, make no secret that the latter 
alternative is what they vehemently 
desire. But how could the expen- 
diture be reduced consistently with 
the advancement and safety of the 
country? We shall not suppose 
that any one meditates an onslaught 
on the public creditor; for, though 
there may be a few who would not 
break their hearts were such a mon- 
strous felony to be attempted, the 
mere hint of such a design would 
raise a storm that would sweep the 
repudiating gang into their original 
limbo. If the countryfis to advance 
in civilisation, we must expect 
rather an increase than a decline in 
the civil and miscellaneous  esti- 
mates. No reductions in expendi- 
tore of the least importance can be 
made without strikiog ut the army 
and the navy; and it is well that 
this should be understood, because 
the Peace Society is again attempt- 
ing to rear its disfigured head, hav- 
ing crawled out of the hospital 
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wherein it long has lain in a state 
of delirious coma, consequent upon 
a severe operation of trepanning. 
Mr. Gladstone’s ostentatious acknow- 
ledgment of the public services of 
Cobden cannot fail to have excited 
remark; and as there has been no 
false prophet at all comparable to 
the member for Rochdale since 
the days of Zedekiah the son of 
Chenaanab, we must suppose that 
the compliment was not without 
some ulterior object. Cobden has 
queerer faiths than even Mr. Glad- 
stone. He believed that we had 
somehow got into the millennium 
through the agency of cotton in- 
stead of Christianity. He believed 
that Russia was a most mild and un- 
aggressive State. He believed that 
the United States affurded the only 
constitutional model, and would 
be permanent though monarchies 
decayed. And— most absurd delu- 
sion of all—he believed in Ameri- 
can railways! Now he believes that 
France is the most pacific State that 
ever existed; and that Napoleon 
III. is treading in the steps of 
Nama—no, we are wrong—Mr. Cob- 
den knows nothing about Numa; 
bat he considers that his Imperial 
friend is as unwarlike a personage as 
Mr. Bright. We have no occasion 
to pursue the subject further ; for, 


whatever may be Mr. Gladstone's 
anticipations or Mr. Cobden’s design, 
sure we are that Britain will not 
disarm nor abate one jot of vigilance 
or preparation, so long as a neigh- 
bouring power maintains an attitude 
of aggression. 
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Well, then, if we cannot reduce 
the expenditure, what is in store 
for us next year, if we lop away 
the paper-duty, but an augmenta- 
tion of the income-tax? Money can- 
not be raised now from apy other 
source, though Mr. Gladstone, emul- 
ous of distinguishing himself ip 
every line of character, has come 
out as a chiffonier or rag-picker, and 
improves his leisure moments by 
groping in the kennel for casual 
pence. Many years ago he was im- 
pressed by a saying of the late Dr, 
Chalmers regarding the power of 
the penny: but he totally misun- 
derstood the application, for in his 
view a million of pence are equiva- 
lent to the pence of tbe million, 
So, last year, he inflicted a small 
Egyptian lice- plague upon mer- 
chants, in the shape of iofioitesimal 
stamps, which really added nothing 
appreciable to the revenue, while it 
materially obstructed trade; and, 
this year, he smites at chicory, ren- 
ders it an unlawful thing to light a 
cigar in a tobacconist’s shop unless 
the owner pays an additional daty, 
and follows the pharisaical method 
of taking tithes of mint and cu- 
mic, while neglecting the weighter 
matters of the law. After having 
deliberately and most attentively 
perused the Budget speech, and con- 
sidered it in all its bearings, we 
have no other advice to give to the 
ratepayers of Britain than the whole- 
some but often - neglected warning 
of the police —“ GENTLEMEN, LOOK 
TO YOUR POCKETS !” 
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MRS. BEAUCHAMP’S VENGEANCE. 


CHAPTER I,—SITTING FOR A PORTRAIT. 


“Tue head a leetle more this 
way,” said Charles Rackit, slightly 
pointing with his mablstick; “ not 
quite so much. There, that’s the 
very thing. Now look towards 
me,” 

“So?” asked the docile and 
pretty Mrs. Beauchamp, whose por- 
trait was slowly taking shape on 
the canvass. 

“ Charming,’ 
sweeping a bold 
hair. 

Nothing could be prettier than 
the young widow, whose features he 
was intently perusing, while her af- 
fianced second husband was wearily 
perusing the Times, trying to ex- 
tract mental nutriment from offers 
of desirable family mansions, self- 
acting boot-jacks, and articles of 
common use and uncommon names; 
occasionally interested by the ap- 
peal to a runaway husband, who 
was earnestly implored to return to 
his disconsolate family and duns; 
but feeling, on the whole, a languid 
interest io the ninety-six columns 
of information. Mr. Smythe Briggs, 
the gentleman in question, was an 
ornament to the Oorn Exchange, 
but his views of art were not lofty, 
and his interest in this portrait of 
his “intended” simply showed it- 
self in a not unreasonable impa- 
tience to see it finished. In vain 
his friend, the painter, tried to 
rouse “a nobler enthusiasm.” It 
wouldn’t do. Briggs was not en- 
thusiastic—and he wanted to get 
married. Until the portrait was 
finished, the marriage was not to 
take place. Mrs. Beauchamp had 
said so; and what Mrs. Beauchamp 
said, she meant. 

Now I don’t know whether you 
agree with Briggs—(I do)—that sit- 
ting by, while a portrait is being 
taken, is one of the least flattering 
and exhilarating of positions. You 
are so obviously playing dummy. 


> said the painter, 


line down the 


It is not your noble features that 
are being contemplated; and if you 
are at all jealously disposed, it is 
not very pleasant to sit by and see 
another man scrutivising the fea- 
tures which you regard as peculiarly 
your own. Suppose you not to be 
of a jealous disposition, the situa- 
tion then becomes simply fatiguing. 
You feel that you are outside the 
real business and interest of the 
scene. You are “ playiog propriety,” 
and perhaps both the others wish 
you away. 

Briggs was not jealous, but he 
was bored. He had made some 
novel observations respectiog the 
weather, and foreign affairs, sprink- 
led with personal details as to pur- 
chases be had made, or intended to 
make; he had read the Times; 
and he had for the fiftieth time 
looked at all the paintings, sketches, 
casts, and odds and ends, in the 
atelier; and now there seemed no- 
thing left to do, until Rackit sug- 
gested that he should step upstairs 
and see his sister. 

“Ts your sister at home?’ said 
Briggs, eagerly catching at the of- 
fered relief. “Then I'll step up. 
Meanwhile, old fellow, do be as 
quick as you can. Let it be a 
speaking likeness, but never mind 
about chiaroscuro, and all that, you 
know.” 

“ He’s dreadfully bored,” laughed 
the widow, as Briggs left the ate- 
lier. 

“Ts he jealous ?”’ 

“ Jealous? of whom ?” 

“Why.... your head a little 
more this way ....he doesn’t 
seem to like my having to look at 
you so intently. As if a man with 
eyes to see, a soul to appreciate... 
You have moved again!——If it 
has been wearisome to him to be 
present at these sittings—delicious 
sittings!—why doesn’t he kee 
away? I don’t want him. His 
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presence irritates me——ii stifles 
my emotions——” 

“Is portrait-painting then so very 
agitating?” asked the widow, with 
an arch smile, and pretending not 
to understand him. “I thought it 
was quite mechanical.” 

“ So it-is, with other sitters.” 

There was a pause. He felt that 
he had said too much, so he begun 
vigorously painting. 

Charles Rackit was not an R.A., 
not even an A.R.A.; but he was a 
painter of, fervid genius, I have been 
told (by himself); and he was, I 
observed, a man of flighty imagina- 
tion, and not very sedate habits. 
He wore very long hair, and took 
extremely long credit. Bills he 
considered to be “proofs of the 
egoism of our age.” He was gene- 
rally eloquent on “our age,” speak- 
ing as if he were intimately ac- 
quainted with other ages; and com- 
plained loudly of the “ prosaisms of 
the day,” which robbed life of its 
romance. In an unguarded mo- 
ment I once asked him whether 
romance were really indispensable 
to existence? A look was his reply. 

He liked me, though he said I 
was “utterly respectable;” and I 
liked him, though I could have 
wished to see him less unsettled, as 
I once remarked. 

“* Unsettled?” he replied. “It is 
trae, I am unsettled; so is the 

le!” 

It was not clear to me how the 
habits of eagles could serve as ex- 
emplars to portrait-painters. 

“The polype,” he continued, 
dashing the long hair back from 
his face—“ the polype is settled. Go 
and admire it. There it is, fixed 
for ever to its bit of rock, passive, 
amid the noble tumult of life.” 

As I knew nothing of the domes- 
tic economy of polypes, and had but 
the dimmest perception of what 
bearing they could have on the 
present question, beyond the very 
obvious proposition that he, Rackit, 
was not a polype, I was silent. He 
fancied he had answered me. 

Having given this glimpse of the 
painter, let us return to his atelier, 
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and the scene which is being acted 
there. He is still painting silently, 
and feeling every moment his em- 
barrassment increase; but observ- 
ing that Mrs. Beauchamp seems 
quite calm, he resumes the inter- 
rupted conversation. 

“T gaid that it was mechanical 
work, in general, painting the por- 
traits of ordinary people. But the 
soul has its sympathies—its finer” 
instincts.” 

Not distinctly comprehending the 
full significance of this proposition, 
Mrs. Beauchamp merely smiled, and 
said, ‘Oh yes.” 

He quitted the easel, and said, as 
he approached her, “ Your shoulder 
is a little too advanced ; your hand 
should be here.” 

He took her hand; but instead 
of placing it in the eminently de- 
sirable position, he held it linger. 
ingly in his. 

‘‘There?” she said, with an arch 
smile, which quickly broke out into 
a ringing laugh, 

Rackit felt ridiculous, so letting 
the hand fall, he returned to his 
easel. 

“ What an original you are!” 
said the laughing wicked widow. 

“Would you have me a stone 
when a goddess sits to me? ” 

“Don’t be mythological, please,” 
she said; “I would rather you should 
be serious than throw Lempriére’s 
Dictionary at my head. 

“T am_ sepious,” he _ replied, 
“People think me gay and careless. 
It’s a mistake. By nature I am 
profoundly serious—the income-tax 
not more so.” 

To this’ Mrs. Beauchamp made no 
reply. 

“T should have thought,” he con- 
tinued, “that you would have bet- 
ter understood me.” __ 

“Surely,” she said, “it was the 
kindest thing I could do, not to 
understand you.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Nay, you will force me to ask 
you what you mean.” 

“And if—if I were to speak 


plainly ?” 


“In that case, I should be forced 
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to remind you of a detail, a trifling 
detail] which you seem to have for- 
gotten.” 

“And that is?” 

She hesitated a moment; then 
looking fixedly at him said : 


“Mr. Smythe Briggs is your 
friend.” ‘ 
“T know it,” passionately ex- 


claimed Rackit—‘‘ know it but too 


well.” ; 
“You seem to have forgotten it, 


thongh.” 
“Never, not for one _ instant. 
Don’t be offended with me I 


know you belong to another — are 
about to belong to him, I know 
you can never be mine ——” 

“Mr, Rackit !” 

“T must speak now, I must tell 
all. You have misunderstood me. 
I must clear myself.” 

“Tt will be much better to let 


the subject drop altogether. Too 
much has been said.” 
“You must hear me now. Mrs. 


Beauchamp, sweet Mrs. Beauchamp, 
understand me. I know the respect 
due to you, but I cannot help my 
feelings. The beam of sunshine 
gladdens the artist’s room, though 
he cannot call the sun his own.” 

The slightly theatrical tone in 
which this was said threw the wi- 
dow into a provoking fit of laughter, 
during which Rackit looked su- 
premely ridiculous. No man likes 
to be laughed at when he is not 
deliberately humorous; and to be 
laughed at when you are. delibe- 
rately sentimental, is one of the 
cruelest of positions. Real passion 
resents ridicule with savage energy ; 
but affected passion is powerless in 
the presence of ridicule, because it 
feels itself detected. 

“I did not know that I had said 
anything funny,” he grimly said, at 
length. 

“Excuse my rudeness,” she said, 
“but the idea tickled me so im- 
mensely.”” 

“ What idea, if I may ask ?” 

“The idea of all your sitters as 
beams of sunshine, and this as the 
hothouse for such very exotic 
plants.” 
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“I am glad you can laugh, It 
oe that you are not angry. I 
ave stood for hours before your 
portrait, agitated, vexed, discour- 


aged ——” 
Here he took her hand and 
pressed it tenderly. 


“You seem to have regained your 
courage,” she. said. 

‘*While I hold this hand I feel 
capable of anything. Continue, as 
before, to be a beam of sunshine, 
—it will give me strength—genius. 
I will paint pictures that shall drive 
Millais to despair, and make the 
Academicians aghast at my anda- 
city.” 

“ As to audacity,” said the widow, 
withdrawing her hand, “that is not 
likely to be in default.” 

“ Be my lodestar.” 

“ Don’t be ridiculous.” 

“T am serious. Listen to me. I 
will be frank with you. You have 
discovered my secret; but as my 
passion passes no limit of respect, 
you cannot object to it.” 

“But I can, and will, and do ob- 
ject,” said the widow resolutely. 

“Never mind,’ he said, “you 
can’t prevent it. I demand no re- 
turn, observe.” 

‘* Very considerate !” 

“T know you are to be another's, 
To be —ye gods! to be Mrs, 
Briggs!” 

‘‘Mr. Rackit!” she exclaimed, in 
a tone of severity. : 

“You may command me to be 
silent.” 

“T do.” 

“And I obey. But you cannot 
command me to be insensible. You 
may tear out my tongue with red- 
hot pincers, but you must tear out 
my heart before I can be dead to 
such loveliness, such grace, such 
winning ways ——” 

Mrs. Beauchamp rose and quietly 
put on her bonnet, 

“What are you going to do?” he 
asked, 

“To join Mr. Briggs and your 
sister.” 

“Go, then, beautiful statue. You 
have no heart, no feeling.” 


"Mrs. Beauchamp scarcely looked — 
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at him, and yet he felt as if she 
looked through him as she quietly 
said— 

“ Have I not?” 

“‘ None; as cold as ice.” 
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said, as she opened the door and 
disappeared, leaving Rackit dazed, 
Instead of following her, he took 
up his palette and began mizing 
the colours with an air of preoceu- 


“Don’t be too sure of that,” she pation. 


CHAPTER 1I.—THE SORROWS OF WERTHER. 


Mrs. Beauchamp went upstairs 
to see Arabella Rackit, who was 
quarrelling, with Briggs about Mario, 
whom that ornament of the Corn 
Exchange thought a namby-pamby 
kind of feliow. He was delighted 
at the entrance of his Emily; nor 
was Arabella less so, for she felt 
certain of having an ally on this 
question. But the widow did not 
enter very warmly into the dis- 
pute; and, indeed, seemed to be 
somewhat preoccupied. If she had 
imagined that Rackit would have 
rushed after her, and gently forced 
her back into the atelier, she was 


mistaken. If she now imagined 
that he would speedily present 
himself, she was mistaken. Mario 


and Grisi, Tamberlik and Verdi, 
Adam Bede and The Idylls of the 
King, Epsom and the shape of 
bonnets, these and twenty other 
subjects were discussed with more 
or less fervour, but no Rackit ap- 
peared. 

At last the widow rose to take 
leave. Briggs expressed his inten- 
tion of having a look at the like- 
ness. She loudly protested there 
was no time today; but he as 
firmly declared there was time, and 
plenty; and that he must “take a 
squint at it.” A sudden thought 
geemed to strike her, and she 
consented graciously to go down 
again to the atelier. In fact, she 
rather wished to see how the artist 
looked. ' 

They tapped at his door, but re- 
ceiving no answer opened and went 
in. Rackit was standing contem- 
plating the portrait, with both hands 
thrust amid his long dishevelled 
locks. His face flushed and his 
eyes sparkled as he saw her; and 
she also looked a little confused. 


‘You don’t seem to have made 
much progress,” said Briggs, 

“You don’t understand portrait- 
painting, my dear fellow.” 

“Probably not. I prefer photo- 
graphy.” 

“Goth !” 

“Goth if you like, but I do, 


It’s done in an instant, and so 
cheap.” 

‘Very cheap,” said . Rackit, 
grimly. 

“ But there is no talent required 
for that,” suggested the widow, 


anxious to propitiate the artist. 
“So much the better,’ retorted 


Briggs. “ What’s the use of 
talent ?” 
“You cannot be expected to 


know tbat,” said Rackit, with a 


sarcastic smile. 

“Oh yes, I can thongh, Til 
tell you what it is, Talent is the 
ape of Nature. It does imperfectly 
what Nature does perfectly.” 

“ Tt’s something more than that.” 

“Yes, I know—it’s a pretext for 
charging high.”’ 

At which sally the ornament of 
the Corn Exchange laughed unetu- 
ously. But the others were unre- 
sponsive. He was a little nettled, 
and, turning to the easel, said— 

“Now look at this portrait. 
Devilish clever, I daresay.” 

‘You are very good,” said Rackit, 
bowing sarcastically. 

“Tt must be clever, because it 
costs so much. Very like Titian, 
and all that—but shall I be quite 
frank with you?” 

“ By all means.” 

“Then I must say it isn’t a bit 
like Emily. It’s idealised, as you 
call it.” 

“You are complimentary,” said 
Mrs. Beauchamp, with some acidity. 
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“Tt isn’t a question of compli- 
ment, but of fact. Now, when a 

rtrait isn’t like, what does it mat- 
ter how well it may be painted ?” 

“You understand nothing of 
Art.” 

“No; but I do of likenesses; 
and this isn’t a likeness.” 

“ How can you say so ?” 

“Because I have eyes and can 

” 

“Will you be kind enough to 
point out out any defects,” said 
Rackit, interposing. 

“ Well, the mouth is too delicate.” 

‘Too delicate !” 

“Yes, and the nose is much too 
small.” 

“You know nothing of pictures,” 
said the widow, impatiently. 

“T know a nose when I see it. 
Then, too, he has given you a com- 
plexion of roses and lilies, when 
everybody knows you are as brown 
as a berry.” 

“ Perhaps,” said.the piqued widow, 
“ other eyes may see differently.” 

“Then they don’t see you as 
you are.” 

“You are a great judge, I per- 
ceive.” 

*“]T know a brown skin when I see 
one.” 

“Of course. On the Corn Ex- 
change you learn everything.” 

“Now you're unreasonable, and 
out of temper; and all because I 
was frank and open. I’m sure 
Rackit bas far too much sense to 
take what I have said in ill-part.” 

“That,” retorted Mrs. Beauchamp, 
“is very plainly saying that J have 
no sence.” 

“The subject is getting hot— 
let's drop it. Our appointment 
with Broadwood is for two o'clock 
—it only wants ten minutes now.” 

“When shall I have another 
sitting?” asked Rackit, in a soft 
tone, to Mrs. Beauchamp. 

“To-morrow,” she replied. ‘* And 
then we can continue . . from 
the point at which you left off.” 

“ By-by, Rackit,” said the un- 
conscious Briggs as he walked out, 
leaving the artist to .escort the 
widow to the door. 
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In escorting her, he pressed her 
hand tenderly. Was it fancy, or 
was it fact, that the gentlest of 
pressures was returned by her? 
Fancy, or fact, Rackit was thrilled 
by it; and when a few minutes 
afterwards I happened to look in, I 
found him in a state of great excite- 
ment. It required very little to 
make him open his heart to me; I 
saw be was longing to take me into 
confidence, and, to confess the truth, 
I was not at all unwilling to be his 
confessor. 

“It's clear she loves me,” he 
concluded. 

“Tt certainly looks like it.” 

“My dear fellow, whether she 
pressed my hand or not, the mere 
fact that she heard my declaration 
without anger, and is to give me 
more sittings, is equivalent to a 
declaration. Was ever a man 80 
happy? Look at her—the portrait 
doesn’t do her justice. Such eyes: 
sparkling with wit- and melting 
with tenderness. Such lips: pouting 
with caprice and smiling with gaiety. 
And this creature is mive.” 

“* How you run on!” said I, trying 
to calm him. 

“ Ran on, you stone, you log, you 
unimpassioned what-gpu-may-call-it! 
Wonuldn’t you run on if such a 
glimpse of paradise were offered to 


you ?” 

“Bat you seem to forget that the 
gates are guarded. Touching Briggs 
now—— ?” 

“ Briggs be——__ Yes, you're right. 


There's Briggs. She can’t be mine, 
she’s pledged to him. Hideous night- 
mare |” 

“Tt seems to me that you are in 
not the pleasantest of situations. To 
be the lover of a woman engaged to 
another fool—— no, I don’t mean 
that— but it’s The Sorrows 
Werther over again, and a very ab 
surd story that was.” 

“ T shan’t end it as Werther did, by 
blowing my brains out. That pro- 
cess is too ridiculous, and the result so 
dirty !” 

“But how will 
then ?” 

“ T shan’t end it at all.” 


you end it 
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“Eh?” 

“TI shall enjoy the romance of 
love, without mitigating it by the 
prose of marriage. I have longed 
for some romance in life, Here it 
a ho 

“ Can’t see it.” 

“‘T can. Look here; to love the 
affianced of another, is to feel your 
heart stirred without danger. She 
never can be yours—there’s the 
poignant misery, which becomes a 
charm! Life is irradiated with 
passionate romance—you have your 
passion, your sorrow—and no _if- 
crease to the weekly bills! With 
such a passion (and with such 
security), 1 shall become a great 
artist. J will paint the sadness of 
the world!” He dashed back his 
long hair as he said this, and seemed 
to call upon the universe for its ap- 
plause. 

“The great dread I have always 
felt,” he resumed, “is lest I should 
fall in love with some marriageable 
woman; marry her, and feel the 
romance dwindle day by day to 
rose. Now this fear is removed. 

ike another Werther I sought 
everywhere for a Charlotte.” 

_“ She’s found, please sir,” said Bob, 
his ep ag I and factotum, who 
entered at this Moment. 

“ Who's found ?” 

“The Charlotte you wanted.” 

“What do you mean, Bob ?” 

“‘Haven’t you been bothering 
about a virgin for your Virgins of 
the Sun? Well, I’ve found the very 
model you require, and her name 
happens to be Charlotte. A real 


CHAPTER III.—THE GRAPES WITHIN 


A troubled yet delicious night 
did the painter pass, revolving all 
the felicities and romance of his 
position. He was so full of hope, 
that when the bootmaker called 
after breakfast for his “little ac- 
count,” Rackit hoped he should be 
able to settle it on Saturday—and 
not only said this, but somehow 
believed it; and his conviction 
communicated itself to the creditor, 
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beauty, and no mistake. Such a 
simple chit! None of your academy 
models; no, no. My choice, sir, 
Eyes as long as snuff-boxes ; a nose 
like a hawk’s beak; and a mouth— 
oh! such a mouth! Besides, she 
has an air of modesty that ’ud take 
anybody ip.” 

“Then you know this paragon, 
Bob ?” said I. 

“ Intimately—I have stood tea and 
shrimps,” replied that knowing young 
scamp. . 

“Bob is a devil among the 
women,” observed his master. 

“If you won’t consider me taking a 
liberty, sir, I should like to hear your 
advice on a point.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Well sir, it happens to be just 
something about marriage; what 
may be your honest opinion about it, 
sir ?” 

“Hm!... Why... You see it 
all depends . . - There are times-—— 
Are you thinking of marriage ?” 

“Well sir,” replied Bob, “as you 
say, that depends... There are 
times when it don’t seem .a bad 
spec.” 

“Then marry.” 

“ And yet, sir, only think! to fix 
one’s self in a fix for ever; for ever’s 
a long time, you know. Charlotte's 
very well, but suppose it shouldn’t 
turn out well ?” 

“Bob is right,” said Rackit, tarn- 
ing to me, as Bob quitted the room. 
“ For ever is a deuced awkward word, 
you know. That's why I prefer my 
position with Mrs, Beauchamp — 
there’s no ‘ for ever’ in it.” 


REACH, 


in spite of that man’s long acquaint- 
ance with the promises of his debtor. 
Faith moves mountains, and some- 


times even creditors. I have often 
marvelled at the facility with which 
men, notoriously without means, 
contrive to. get trusted by men 
whom they have constantly left un- 
paid; while others, really possess- 
ing some outlying means, and 
known to ‘have paid their way 
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honourably for years, cannot get 
_ even the smallest extension of time. 
The man who never pays is more 
certain to be trusted than the man 
who pays irregularly. I suppose 
there is a sublime confidence in the 
former which imposes on his credi- 
tors; whereas in the latter there is 
a secret misgiving, a painful sense 
that the hope may not be realized, 
an uncomfortable feeling at being 
asked for money which he hasn’t got ; 
and this perplexed, confused, sneaking 
frame of mind, communicates itself 
to the creditor. 

The bootmaker departed, and 
the widow arrived. Great was the 
joy of Rackit to see her arrive 
alore. He helped her to take off 
her shawl, and observed with plea- 
sure that she was agitated, and did 
not reply to his little questions and 
remarks. Her agitation grew 
greater, and communicated itself to 
him. A certain “ all-overishness,” 
which was at once pleasant and 
painful, made him fidget aimlessly 
about the atelier, pretending to be 
arrangiog the easel and the seat for 


her, but really disturbing one 
moment the arrangement of the 
last. 


At last Mrs. Beauchamp broke 
silence. 

“T have had a very unpleasant time 
since yesterday.” 

“ Indeed ?” inquired the sympathet- 
ie painter. 

“Very. On quitting you, Mr, 
Briggs and I came 40 a serious 
misunderstanding eC 

“T hope not.” 

“‘ Nay, why should I mince phrases? 
—it was a serious quarre}” 

“Dear me! And what about?” 

“T was annoyed—I may say irri- 
tated—at the criticisms he permitted 
himself to pass on the work of a man 
of genius.” 

“Pray do not mind them. I care 
little for what he says, so that you are 
not dissatisfied.” 

“But I could not help feeling for 
you.” 

“Tt was very kind.” 

“ And then his replies to me had 
“ tone—oh! a tone that no man who 
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respects a woman would permit him- 
self, especially to the woman of his 
choice. I am not particularly sensi- 
tive, but»indeed he was rude—rude, 
almost insulting.” 

“ Triple brute !” 

“T knew you would feel as I do,” 

“That man must be a brute who 
would insult a defenceless woman, 
who has no weapon but her tears, no 
armour but hysterics.” 

“Especially when he knows she 
must submit to his ill usage — must 
hear the coarsest accent and rudest 
language, because she is to be his 
wile.” 

“T have no patience with the 
fellow.” 

““Oh! had I known the man to 
whom I was about to link myself 
—and yet I ought to have known 
what tyrants you can be. I was a 
widow.” 

“Then the lamented Beauchamp 
was—— ?” 

“A brute! Most men are.” 

“ Nay, that I will never allow.” 

“I thought Mr. Briggs, whom I 
had known from childhood, was dif- 
ferent. But a woman never knows 
the real character of a man till she’s 
married. He couldo’t have loved 
me.”’ 

Here the widow was on the point 
of weeping, and this roused all the 
chivalry of Rackit’s nature, as he con- 
fidentially informed me. 

“He never loved me,” repeated 
the widow. 

“Never!” energetically exclaimed 
the painter. 

“ Eh?” 

“T repeat it: Never! I should 
not have ventured on the indelicacy 
of such a remark under other cir- 
cumstances ; but from the first that 
has been my conclusion. He is an 
egotist. I know him. I saw at once 
that, however he might admire you 
(as who does not?), he could not 
understand, he was incapable of ap- 
preciating you.” 

She held out her hand to him 
with a frank cordiality and an, im- 
pulsiveness which was irresistible. 

“ You understand me,” she said. 
“And to understand is to adore 
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ou,” he replied, kissing the hand 
e held in his. 

“Don’t plague me at such a mo- 
ment with idle gallantry. Do be 
serious—pray do.” 

“Serious? I never was more so.” 

“ Pray don’t.” 

“Hear me calmly. I swear it is 

cuine passion which now speaks 
in tone, look, and gesture.” 

“No, no, no. Don’t say it.” 

“ But I have said it.” 

“ You cannot love me.” 

“Bat 1 do.” 

“You must not.” 

“T mast and will. 
first moment of our meeting——’ 

* You fancy so. 

“ Fancy!” 

“You have an artist’s imagina- 
tion.” 

“ And the heart of a man.” 

“Hush! I cannot listen to such 
words.” 

“You bid me be silent, and I 
obey. I will not tell you how in 
secret I have hung upon your looks, 
and treasured up your slightest 
words. I will not allude to the 
blissful visions I have had of ‘a 
blissful existence passed for ever 
at your side. I will be silent. I 
know the barrier which circum- 
stances have cruelly erected between 
us. Bat I must be allowed to dream 
of the paradise from which I am 
shut out.” . 

“Fortunately for you.” 

“Don’t say so. Had fate willed 
it otherwise, and had you been 
a 

“Then you would in all probability 
have never given me a thought.” 

“ This is unjust.” 

“Tt is the simple truth, and you 
know it.” 

“ You have no belief in me.” 

“ Men are so deceitful.” 

“ Not all.” 

** All.” 

“You are resolved against me. 
But oh! would that I could prove the 
truth—if you were but free.” 

“ Bat I am not.” 

“T know it. Bat if you were 

“ What would you do then ?” 

“Tarow myself at your feet.” 


From the very 
? 


” 
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And he suited the action to the 
word, adding, as she rose hastily, 
“T would say, here is my heart 
accept it; here is my life—share 
it.” 

Rackit had been hurried on to 
this passionate climax, in his eager 
desire to make an impression; but 
it was like a dash of cold water in 
his heated face when the widow 
suddenly held out her hand to him, 
and with a tone of trembling ten- 
derness said— 

“ And dare I trust you? If it is 
my engagement which alone forms the 
barrier, be happy—J am free.” 

He was speechless for a few seconds, 
and then stammered— 

“What? That is.. 
I’m bewildered.” 

“As you spoke, the sincerity of 
your conviction stirred my heart. 
I felt you were in earnest. You 
are so, are you not ?” 

“Quite!” he answered, 
with abated fervour. 

“T felt that you were worthy of 
all confidence, and the resolation 
was formed which at once sets me 
at liberty.” 

How was it that Rackit felt any- 
thing but enraptured by this an- 
nouncement? I do not know; but 
this I know, that he felt very much 
as we feel on awaking from a dream 
which we know to have been @ 
dream, and yet cannot quite help 
believing as reality. Here was a 
woman whom he greatly admired— 
whom he had been loving, as ‘he 
vowed, for several days, with an 
insurgent rage against the superior 
luck of Briggs, who could call her 
his own; amd yet no sooner did he 
learn that Briggs was no longer in 
that enviable position — no longer 
barring him from the chance of 
being her husband—than he began 
to feel utterly miserable. Perhaps 
it was his general dislike to mar- 
riage : and be was not merely talk- 
ing at random when he vowed that 
true happiness consisted in loving @ 
woman whom you couldo’t call your 
own. 

On her asking him if he was 
happy, he vehemently protested 


- you? v% 


though 
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that his felicity was “supreme ;” 
but she would have had less than 
woman's sagacity had she not de- 
tected the complete change in his 
manner, and suspected that by 
felicity he really meant quite an- 
other feeling. 

When I looked in upon him 
shortly after, impelled by a know- 
ing curiosity to hear the continu- 
ation of his story, I found him ex- 
tremely quieted, and almost solema 
in his manner. It required only 
sympathetic expressions on my part 
to induce him to tell me all that 
hed passed. 

“Well,” I said, “I congratulate 
you. Your happiness is now about 
to begin. I never was in that con- 
dition myself, but I have always 
imagined that a man, when he 
has received permission to get the 
ring and the licence for the wo- 
man he loves, must be supremely 
happy.” 

He looked at me with a lugubri- 
ous air that was almost comic, and 
said— 

‘Yes, I suppose I am _ happy 
now.” 

“ Suppose ?” 

“Well, to be quite candid, I 
don’t think I should ever have dis- 
covered that I was happy if you 
had not told me so. Perhaps a 
bridegroom’s happiness is of a seri- 
ous kind, Certain it is that I am 
awfully serious. It’s a devilish 
ticklish thing, let me tell you, to 
feel yourself about to take such a 
plunge ia an unknown gulf.” 

“But you love her, don’t you?” 

“ Passionately.” 

“Then how is it that the idea...” 

““My dear fellow, love is all very 
well; but no man can be expected 
to be gay when marriage comes 
tumbling on his head like a chim- 
ney-pot. You wouldn’t like it 
yourself.” . 

“Then give her up.” 

“That's easily said.” 

“Do you want to be her hus- 
band, or do you not?” 

“Yes—aud no. Look here, I 
tell you what it is. There is a 
story of a soldier standing outside 
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a shop-window looking at a picture 
of a military execution, where the 
faithfal dog is fawning upon the 
kneeling wretch, who is awaiting 
his execution. ‘I would sell my- 
self to the devil for that picture,’ 
said the energetic soldier, in his 
enthusiasm. A horrible old woman 
heard the words, rushed into the 
shop, bought the picture, thrust it 
into his astonished hands, and 
said with witchlike savageness: 
‘There’s the picture, and your soul 
is mine.’ It seems to me that I am 
very much like that soldier,” 

“T can’t understand you. The 
other day you were io raptures 
about Mrs. Beauchamp.” 

“So I am still. No woman could 
be more charming, and if I wanted 
a wife—but you see I don't, and 
that’s the fact.” 

“ Well, you had better tell her so 
before it’s too late,”’ 

“It’s too late already. Besides, 
I don’t like the idea of giving her 
up. She's an exquisite creature, 
and that’s the truth, Dow’t you 
thing marriage a very absurd ip- 
stitution ?” 

“ No, I can’t say I do,” said I. 

“Then why are you a bachelor ?” 

Why? Probably because I’m 
not married.” 

“ Now, be serious. 
your advice.” 

“My advice is, if you love her, 
marry ; if you don't, don’t.” 

The announcement of Smythe 
Briggs interrupted our copversa- 
tion. Rackit had only time to 
whisper— 

“Now I'm ino for a scene! But 
if Briggs has come here to dispute 
my claim, he shall fied I'm not a 
nose-of-wax. I may want your 
aid.” 

Briggs entered, and after the 
usual futile attempts to stave off 
the real object of his visit, he 
turned away from the portrait of 
Mrs. Beauchamp, and said to me— 

“T say, Johnson, it’s a dooced 
hard thing that we should always 
be dupes of women, though, isa’t 
it?” 

“ Very,” I replied. 


Help me with 
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“They make us all as blind as 
moles—extreme asses,” 

“Speak for yourself, 
said I, laughing. 

“Well, I do speak for myself. 
That woman there,’ pointing to 
her portrait, “doesn’t she look the 
soul of truth? She isn’t the wo- 


Briggs,’ 


man she seems.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“She seems mild, gentle, smil- 
ing, tender, doesn't she? Well, 


then, she is... if my marriage 
were not irrevocably fixed, and if 
it were not for those disgusting 
‘ damages’ gy ” 

“You don’t mean to say... ?” 
said Rackit, eagerly. 

“Yes, I do, though. Bless you, 
the cat is a gentle, quiet, graceful, 
purriog animal, but we all know 
the claws she sheathes in velvet.” 

“You astonish and alarm me—I 
mean for you,” said Rackit. 

“JT am astonished and alarmed 
for myself,” he retorted. “ You 
baven’t to marry her. I have.” 

.Rackit looked monstrously un- 
comfortable. 

“You know,” continued Briggs, 
“I’m not very particular. Women 
aren’t angels. We call them so, but 
of course that’s all gammon. And 
if Mrs. Beauchamp had only shown 
a little skittishness, I shouldn't 
much have minded. Nay, had she 
always shown her real temper, I 
could have made allowances. I 
could have made up my mind to it, 
as she makes up hers to my not 
having a Roman nose. 
of us perfect.” 

“ Especially some of us,” I said. 

“As you say, some of us. She’s 
of the some. I'll tell you what it 
is which makes me so uncomfort- 
able. For so many years—ever 
since I can remember—she has only 
shown her velvet paws; now, 
you'll own that never once to give 
a hint of the- claws looks suspi- 
ciously hypocritical, don’t it ?” 

“Surely you must be exaggerat- 
ing,” said Rackit. 

“Not a bit. 
my position.” 

**T can, perfectly.” 


Place yourself ia 
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“No, you can’t; not until you 


know all. Suppose yon had chosen 
a wife whom you believed to be 
tender, amiable, without a bit of 
deceit, and then saddenly you find 
the ice cracking beneath your feet, 
while you are skating far away from 
the banks, and no Humane Society 


at hand.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Rackit, ner- 
vously. “ Well?” 

“You suddenly discover that 


your angel has a temper—a feminine 
temper—a temper A 1, and no mis- 
take! All her gentleness then wag 
hypocrisy, and you are left to guess 
what remains behind.” 

Had Briggs come expressly to 
heap coals of fire on the head of 
the unfortunate painter, he could 
not more maliciously have chosen 
his words. I asked him what was 
the source of this change - in his 
opinion of the widow. 

“T can’t tell,” he said. “It was 
only because I yesterday made a 
few’ innocent remarks on her por- 
trait, and when we got into the 
brougham she was in such a tan- 
tarem! In fact we had a regular 
‘row’—the first, and a surpriser! 
Observe, I don’t lay so much stress 
on that. Perhaps [ was wrong. Be 
it so; but she showed herself to be 
so unjust, unreasonable, fantastic, 
and irritable, that I saw, as in a 
flash, my whole married life before 
me—a horrible vista of brats and 
bickerings.”’ 

said I, 


“ Lovers’ 
apologetically. 

‘Lovers’ fiddlesticks,” he  re- 
plied. “Rackit, old fellow, ‘you 
have an irritable temper; take 
warning in time and don’t marry.” 

“I won't,’ said that unhappy 
man, gloomily. 

“At any rate do not marry one 
of those gentle creatures— they are 
lambs till they get you in their 
clutches, and then they’re tigresses. 
Be warned by me.” 

“T will.” 

“D’ye think,” said Briggs to me, 
“I could manage to put off the 
match for a few months? Suppose 
I were to break my leg, now, would 


quarrels |” 
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there Be a chance of her marrying 
some one else?” 

“No,” said Rackit, “it would only 
rouse her sympathy fer you.” 

Here Bob came in to say ‘that a 
messenger was below, wanting to see 
Mr. Briggs. ‘That gentleman went 
down stairs, leaving me alone with 
Rackit, who looked questions at me. 

“This is awkward,” I said. 

“T thought,” said Rackit, “ Briggs 
had come to dispute my claim, and I 
had armed myself to resist him fierce- 
ly. Instead of that,I find him willing 
-to break his leg on the chance of get- 
ting. rid of her.” 

Briggs returned, crushing a note in 
his hand, and showing the greatest 
agitation. We asked him anything 
was the matter, any bad news. 

“ No,” be said,“ nothing. At least 
nothing unexpected.” 

“You seem put out,” 

“Yet I ought to be jolly—highly 
so. What I wished for has arrived; 
and when one’s wishes are realised. 
one is supposed to be happy.” 

“‘That’s a vulgar error,” said Rack- 
it, “Only the most superficial 
philosophy could propound such 
u view as that happiness consists 
in the realization of our wishes. Men 
are asses, and don’t know what to 
wish for !” 

“T believe you’re right.” 

“I’m sure I’m right. Brown 
wishes for the command of a sbip, 
gets it, and has his head biown off 
on the first broadside. Smith wishes 
Mary Jane to nume the day; she 
pames it, and he never smiles again. 
It’s always so. True happiness, I 
maintain, consists in disappoint- 
ment.” 


CHAPTER IV.—HOW 


In silence Rackit made a cigarette, 
offered it to me, and then set about 
making another for himself. No one 
feels the necessity of speech when 
@ cigar is in his mouth, and it is 
very uncomfortable to be in’ com- 
pany with a man, and dread to say 
anything lest it ‘should jar on his 
Sensitive feelings ; so we smoked on 
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“What a cynic you are! If you 
had received such a letter as this 
— but I can’t speak of it—it 


throttles me. Rackit, I’m  miser- 
able.” 
“So am J.” 


“ Not so miserable as me.” 

“ Worse.” 

“Impossible ; you don’t know what 
it is to love the woman that jilts 
you.” 

“ Worse, I love the woman who 
won't jilt me.” 

“You don’t know what it is to 
love such an angel as Emily— 
an angel, if there ever was one upon 
earth.” 

“You said just now she was a 
tigress.” 

“So she is! None but a tigress 
would have written such a letter.” 

He caught up his hat, and made for 
the door, 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps to drown 
myself — probably to the Corn Ex- 
change. Good-bye.” 

He vanished, leaving Rackit tho- 
roughly miserable. I have never 
thought Hervey’s Meditations among 
Tombs a lively work, but it is gaiety 
itself compared with the reflections 
which fell from the once gay and 
flighty Rackit. Never greatly en- 
tranced by the prospect of marriage, 
even with the woman he loved, and 
considered perfect, it may be guessed 
that the prospect of marriage with 
a widow who had her “ infirmities of 
temper,” was far from cheering. The 
grapes which hung so tempting when 
out of reach, seemed unpleasantly un- 
ripe now that he had clambered with- 
in reach of them. 


TO READ A LETTER. 


in silenee, thinking a great deal. 
His mobile expressive face plainly 
showed the tumult that was going 
on within; bat as I had no idea 
what direction his resolution would 
take, I dared not say a word; and 
to leave him in this condition seemed 
unfriendly. 

Our silence was broken by the 
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return of Briggs, who said, impa- 
tiently, 

“ Rackit, make me a cigarette. I 
can’t rest. I have been wandering 
about the streets like a murderer.” 

Rackit, who had just finished mak- 
ing one, presented it to him, and he 
: puffed furiously as he went to the vasel 
on which stood Mrs. Beauchamp’s 


portrait. 
“What a face she bas!’ he ex- 
claimed. “Look at it. What a 


smile! Who could help loving such a 
woman ?” 

Rackit flang a glance at me, in 
which I read as plainly as if he had 
spoken the words, “ He must take her 
back !’ 

“Did you ever see one to compare 
with her ?” inquired Briggs. 

“Never!” replied the painter. 
“And I have always said that you 
are a lucky dog —the luckiest of 
dogs—to have captivated the «ffec- 
tions of such a woman. Johnson 
will tell you that I have always 
said so.” 

“Don’t!’ groaned Briggs, “ don’t 
remind me of my loss!” 

“Pho! she’s not lost.” 

“ She is though.” 

“You fancy so.” 

“*T know so.” 

“It's nothing but a lover's quarrel 
—kiss and make up.” 

“Ab ! I wish I could kiss and make 
up.’ 

“ What is to prevent you ?” 

“ Everything !” 

** Nonsense! Who ever heard of a 
marriage being broken off for a little 
tiff? Why, my dear fellow, angels 
tiff sometimes — for the sake of the 
making up again.” 

“I should be glad enough to make 
up. For on reflection I will confesss 
that it was 7 who was wrong yester- 
day—very wrong—lI was hasty.” 

‘‘No doubt. Your temper is pep- 
pery, you know. Ihave always said 
it of you.” 

“No, not generally. But yester- 
day, perhaps——” 

“Yesterday you were hasty—per- 
haps a little offenszve—it may be bra- 
tal-——” 

“ No, no, I wasn’t at all that.” 
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“You can be brutal, Briggss-I know 
you can; not that you mean it, of 
course. She will understand that. 
And no doubt yon laid too much stress 
on a jittle vivacity in her language; 
she is so vivacious !” 

“She is. Besides, if she has a fault, 
I never expected her to be’ quite per- 
fect.” 

“Of course not. A perfect woman 
would be a monster —her goodness 
would be an eternal reproach. As 
far as I can judge—-and Johnson will 
tell you I’m no bad judge of women— 
my experience is tolerably exten- 
sive. Well, as far as I can judgé 
Mrs. Beauchamp combines all the 
qualities necessary to make a man 
happy.” 

‘* All, all,” responded Briggs. 

“ And, moreover, let us joke as 
we like about marriage, it is the dear- 
est aim .we have in’ life, you 
know.” 

“That it is.” 

“The haven into which the storm- 
tossed mariner—and all that kind of 
thing.” 

“ Exactly my sentiments.” 

“Well then, go at once, and ask 
her forgiveness. Tell her you re- 
gret the hastiness of your tem- 
per: ” 

“ Never!” said Briggs, with reso- 
lution. 

“ Madman !” 

‘‘T may be mad, I am miserable, 
bat I am resolved. We are parted 
for ever.” 

“ Now, don’t be absurd.” 

“Yes, yes. It’s easy to say, Don’t 
be absurd. But there are things. .. 
this ‘blow is a heavy one... but 
I may confide in you two... . dine 
with me at the club to-day—you shall 
know all.” 

‘* Tell it at once,” said I. 

“ That woman has no heart,” ex- 
claimed Briggs. Then going to her 
portrait, he apostrophised it, “ No, 
you have no heart. Ooe can read 
it in your face. Rackit, look at 
this picture —and then read this 
letter.” 

He handed a crampled note to 
Rackit, who smoothed it, read it, 
and returning it, said—Well, upon 
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my word, I see nothing to object to 
in it.” 

“You don’t?” exclaimed the as- 
tonished Briggs, throwing away the 
end of his cigarette. ‘“ Johnson shall 
judge. Listen to this.” In the 
driest tone imaginable he began to 
read : “John /” 

“Well, your name 7s John, isn’t 
it? You would’t have her say Mr. 
Smythe Briggs ?” 

“You think that a proper begin- 
ning, do you?” 

“She might have said Sir,” re- 
plied Rackit. “ Don’t let us be un- 
just. John is simple, affectionate, 
comes from the heart. I may be 
wrong, and I don’t know what John- 
son thinks, but there seems to me 
(under the circumstances, observe !) 
something very touching in that 
simple John. It is worth a hun- 
dred phrases such as dearest pet, or 
my own Tootles.” 

“And perhaps you say as much 
to what follows.” He then read, 
severely: ‘‘ When people find they 
have made a mistake, they are bound, 
by every consideration, not to con- 
tinue in it, but, if possible, to repair 
it. We made a mistake in fancy- 
ing our natures suited each other. 
It would be very wrong to continue 
in this error. Let us part.” 

Briggs here looked at us as much 
as to say, What do you think of 
that? As what I thought was very 
unequivocal, I was silent; but 
Rackit broke forth : 

“Well, never did I hear a more 
dignified, and at the same time 
touching, accent of a wounded heart. 
How free it is from rhodomontade, 
and from sophistry! She throws no 
blame on you, observe! Not a syl- 
lable. She doesn’t say that you 
showed yourself coarse, tytannical, 
violent, brutal——” 

“ Because I didn’t!” 

“Yes, yes, you did; you confessed 
as much not long ago. Besides, I’m 
sure you were—you must have been 
—you were angry, and anger is al- 
ways blind.” 

“I don’t care what I was, that 
letter’s plain enough.” 

“Quite plain, if read in another 
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spirit, Let any unprejudiced eye 
read it, read it without bias, without 
anger, and it will be found as noble 
in conception as it is severe in its 
simplicity of style.” 

Briggs, somewhat staggered by 
this unexpected, and to him, incom- 
prehensible, vitw of the matter, 
looked at me. Fortunately I have 
great command over my counten- 
ance, and did not explode in a loud 
Homeric guffaw. 

“Only profound feeling,” con- 
tinued Rackit, “ever expreses it- 
self simply.” 

“But where is the feeling here?’ 
asked Briggs. 

“ Where?” ‘replied Rackit. “In 
every phrase. Listen, while I read.” 
He took the letter, and, throwing 
a subdued reticent tenderness into 
his voice, which did honour to his 
talents as an actor, he began: “ It 
would be wrong to continue in error. 
Do you not feel the selective deli- 
cacy of that word error? Then, 
too, the phrase: Let us part! No 
shrieks — no reproaches—all is 
severely calm, like the expressions 
of a Roman matron.” 

“Bat go on,” said Briggs; “you 
see, she adds, ‘“ We were to be mar- 
ried shortly. Our marriage is now 
impossible,” 

“There again! After the calm 
statement of the fact, her heart be- 
gins to swell, in spite of herself, 
and in brief sentences—each sen- 
tence a sob—she says, looking 
tenderly backwrds, We were to be 
married shortly. Then  sorrow- 
ingly she remembers, Our marriage 
is now impossible. Really, the tears 
gather to my eyes as I read this.” 

Briggs was moved but not con- 
vinced. 

“You certainly have a way of 
reading it,” be said, “ which wasn’t 
at all mine. But listen to this: I 
do not think you will find a nature 
to suit your own, but you are free 
to try. Henceforth we can only be 
Friends. You will only see me when 
united with another.—Emily.” 

“ Of course,” said Rackit, “‘if you 
persist in throwing that accent into 
it, you may read hatred in the ten- 
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derest. confession of love. | What 
does she really say? Why, that she 
fears you cannot find a woman 
worthy of you; but you are free to 
seek one; she will not be an obstacle 
to your happiness, she will with- 
draw into privacy with her grief” 

“Pho! she talks Of marrying an- 
other !” 

“You misinterpret again; read 
it properly, thus: You will only see 
me when united with another Emily. 
Its as clear as day, that she re- 
fers to your marriage, should you 
find a woman worthy of you. Then 
—when you are happy—when her 
presence can no longer be an intru- 
sion—as a friend you will see her 
again, Observe further, that here 
the letter ends. Emotion has 
reached its climax—the pen drops 
from her hand.” 

“He has a way of reading, hasn’t 
he, Johnson ?” 

“Why, yes,” I replied, “but 
then you know everything depends 
on the accent. It’s the tone which 
makes the music, not the notes. 
Suppose I say to a woman, ‘ You're 
a pretty creature’ — that’s an un- 
mistakable gallantry; but if I say 
the same words with another 
emphasis, ‘ You're a pretty creature,’ 
it’s a sarcasm.” 

“ Of course,” interposed Rackit. 
“ A woman may call you a wretch, 
and mean that you are a darling: 
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all depends on the accent. When 
a Brenchman calls his wife ‘his cab- 
bage,’ the accent makes it palatable.” 

“You almost persuade me. The 
fact is, I should like to be persuaded.” 

“Go home; read the letter over 
in the spirit I have suggested, and 
it will soon be clear to you that you 
will only need to make the proper 
advances—to apologise for your con- 
duct, and ask for a reconciliation 
telling her that life can have no 
happiness for you without her— 
alluding darkly to your black-hand- 
led razor —and she will quickly 
made it up, trust me.” 

“He gives you good advice,” 
said I. 

“Til think of it,’ said Briggs, 
and departed. 

When the street-door had fairly 
closed upon him, we both gave vent 


to our long pent-up laughter. But 
Rackit speedily became _ serious 
again. 


“Only the left wing is routed,” 
said he. ‘I have still the widow 
to fight. If I can manage to pick 
a decent quarrel with her, she will 
perhaps be ready to welcome back 
the repentant Briggs. It’s a tick- 
lish business though. I can’t tell 
her plump that Idon’t want to 
marry her, especially after having 
sworn that I loved her better than 
life. But I suppose it’s possible to 
get up a quarrel if one is bent on it.” 


CHAPTER V.—THE SECOND BLOW BEGINS THE QUARREL. 


Considering how easily two people 
quarrel about foolish trifles, and 
misinterpret phrases or actions, it 
is remarkable that there should 
ever be a difficulty in getting up a 
good “row,” when one of the an- 
tagonists desires it. If those who 
love and respect each other quarrel 
and regret to do so, surely one 
would think it must be very easy 
to quarrel when there is any desire 
for it? Yet, I appeal to the expe- 
rience of every middle-aged reader, 
whether he has not occasionally 
found it by no means an easy thing 
to pick a quarrrel. You may be 


ready enough to strike, but if your 
adversary won’t put up his guard, 
you are shamed into not striking. 
You may even lash yourself into a 
rage, and strike; but, suppose the 
blow is not returned? you then 
learn that it is the second blow 
which begins the quarrel, 

Rackit found himself in this posi- 
tion. The widow informed him of 
her having broken off her engage- 
ment with Briggs; and he received 
the intelligence with the most miti- 
gated rapture. But she refased to 
see this, and accepted his feeble 
excuses. When he said he was 
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deep in meditation, she inquired 
if it was respecting their future 
lot ? 

“No,” said he, “I was meditat- 
ing on my great picture — the 
Virgins of the Sun.” 

With playful reproach she said, 
“T thonght a lover would have had 
other objects of meditation.” 

“But I am an artist—-and artists, 
you know, are always self-absorbed.” 

“Women do not like that — and 
I warn you, I am a very woman.” 

“Not a tyrant, I hope,” he said, 
coldly. 

“No,” she replied, tenderly plac- 
ing her hand on his arm, “ a slave.” 

Rackit mentally observed that 
this was the velvet of which Briggs 
complained. 

“You must make me a sharer in 
all your thoughts,” she said, “ and 
in all your cares.” 

“ Impossible — an 
never ——” 

“Have a care! Remember I 
shall have a right to know. As a 
wife, I may énsist.” 

Here was an opening; and he 
seized it. 

“My dearest. creature, let us be 
perfectly frank with each other. I 
must tell you, beforehand, that I 
shall admit of no insistance; and 
that on the merest trifles I pretend 
to have entirely my own way.” 

“ Do you revolt already ?” 

“Yes,” he said, trying to get 
angry, “already and always. It is 
necessary to be plain at the outset. 
I never could, and I never will, yield 
to @ woman’s caprices.” 

Here was a blow well delivered 
from his left; and he expected a 
rejoinder. She looked a little stag- 
gered; but taking his unwilling 
hand, said : 

“Well, then, it is I who must 
yield.” 

It was clear to him that that 
match wouldn’t light. 

“With very bad grace,” she con- 
tinued, “could I even seem to 
thwart the man who was soon to be 
my husband.” 

“And if he were already your 
husband ?” 


artist can 
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“That would be a very different 
matter, you know.” , 

“Eh!” said Rackit, quickly. 

“In a husband,” she replied, with 
diabolical coaxingness, “ my confi- 
dence would necessarily be abso- 
lute.” f 

The claws were shown, but it 
was clear they were not prepared to 
scratch—just yet. 

“You turn from me. Look me 
in the eyes, Charles.” 

He felt that if he looked he was 
lost; so he didn’t. But she took 
him by the shoulders and turned 
him round. Their eyes met. Hers 
were 80 blue, so tender, 80 bewitch- 
ing, that it was all over with ‘his 
resolution. A quarrel was hopeless. 

After an infinite amount of lover's 
prattle, which I need not repeat, 
they were on the best of terms, 
when Bob came in to say that 
Marae insisted on speaking with 
im. 

He stepped into the adjoining 
room, and there had to encounter a 
young woman who seemed by no 
means indisposed to quarrel. 

“Mr. Rackit, sir,” she said, “I 
wishes to know this: Am I to sit, 
or not ?” 

“Yes, yes, of course; but not 
yet.” 

“ Because I’m tired of waitiug.” 

“Very well, then, my dear, go 
home.” 

“But I don’t want to go home 
with a flea in my ear.” 

“Then remove the flea, and go 
home without it.” 

“But I don’t want to go till I 
have sit. It was settled I should 
sit. My family knows I’m to sit ; 
and sit [ will.” 

“So you shall; but not now.” 

“I dare say, indeed; not now 
means never.” 

“You foolish girl, I tell you I 
want you to sit, but it must be 
some other day; I’m particularly 
engaged just now, and as you don’t 
want to wait, go home. If you 
don’t want to go home, wait.” 

“TI want to sit, and don’t want 
to wait. Do you never find your- 
self between two stools, sir ?” 
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“Often, my dear, but I only sit 
on one.” 

“ That’s it—I want to sit on one.” 

Several minutes were passed in 
trying to persuade Charlotte that 
she was not ill-used; she began to 
ery; this made Rackit impatient ; 
and by the time he had got rid of 
her, and re-entered his painting- 
room, he was in an impatient and 
irritable frame of mind. 

What should await him bere but 
a scene with the widow, who had 
heard a female voice in anger and 
tears, and who began to form ugly 
suspicions of the morality of her in- 
tended husband ; and these she be- 
gan very plainly to intimate to him. 
He was in no mood to listen patient- 
ly to such nonsense, even had he no 
secret desire to quarrel with the 
widow ; and when he had bronght 
her to something like an explicit 
avowal of jealousy, he said quickly : 

“Then am I to understand you 
are of a jealous temper ?” 

“ Do I not love?” she answered. 

“No evasions. Speak plainly. 
Because it is requisite that you 
should know beforehand, that I am 
one of those who hate jealousy, and 
think it monstrous, ridiculous, in- 
supportable.” 

‘*Then for your sake,” she said, 
submissively, ‘‘I will cure myself 
of it.” 

It was plain: she was a demon 
in crinoline; and she would not 
quarrel. 

“You will learn to correct all 
your bachelor habits when we are 
married.” 

“Perhaps. And yet no one 
knows. Bad habits cling to one 
like a damp shirt. I almost fear I 
shall never change.” 

“Then I must learn to accommo- 
date myself to them, for I shall at any 
rate be always certain of one thing.” 

‘“* And that is ?” 

‘Your love.” 

“Seriously, do you think love of 
such supreme importance ?” 

“ The one important thing in life.” 

“Then why did you not marry 
Briggs, who adores you ?” 
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“ Not he.” 
“He does, I assure you. His 
love is immense! He was here 


just now, and his grief at the idea 
of losing you was so pathetic, so 
heart-rending — that, to confess the 
simple truth, I felt ashamed of my 
position. I felt that I had no right 
to inflict on a human being so great 
a wrong as to deprive him of the 
woman he adored.” 

Mrs. Beauchamp raised her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes and said, almost 
sobbing, ‘‘ You felt that ?” 

A bright gleam danced before 
him. He had evidently touched 
the right chord at last. Women 
are so sentimental ! 

“ Yes,” he said, “so profoundly 
did I feel it, that I began to ask 
myself whether it would not be a 
nobler part to sacrifice my own 
happiness — to relinquish my claim 
—and to be content with that 
proudest of emotions, the prefer- 
ence of another’s welfare to your 
own.” 

“Noble, noble fellow!” she sob- 
bed. 

His heart bounded. The success 
was as great as it was unexpected. 
He blessed the sentimental nature 
of woman, and continued : 

“Yes, Emily, I thought this, and 
I feel it still. Much as I should 
rejoice to call you mine, I feel it 
would be nobler, better, wiser, to 
give you up.” 

“Noble creature!” she exclaimed, 
removing the handkerchief from 
her radiant face. “You make me 
love you more. By those words 
you have riveted for ever the bonds 
which bind me to you.” 

It was no use. She would have 
him, and his straggles were vain. 
It seemed to him as if Nemesis, in 
the form of a widow, had attached 
herself to his life. It was— 


‘* Venus toute entiére 4 sa proie attachée.” 


And he had nothing left but to re- 
sign himself. Either she could not, 
or she would not, understand him; 
one alternative was as fatal as the 
other. ; 
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CHAPTER VI.—ANOTHER LETTER, 


A man more thoroughly worried 
and beaten I never saw than poor 
Rackit when I called on him half 
an hour after. All his passion for 
Mrs. Beauchamp seemed vanished, 
or rather to have become changed 
into a savage irritation. He blamed 
himself; but, as usual, the re- 
proaches he heaped upon his own 
conduct were strong in expression 
but mild in feeling. It was upon 
her head that the bitter vials were 
emptied. She was a designing 
hypocrite; a demon incarnate. He 
didn’t know what vices might not 
be concealed beneath that soft ex- 
terior. Why did she wish to marry 
him? why persist in wishing it, 
when it was so palpable to the 
dullest mind that he didn’t wish it ? 
He had no wealth to tempt her ; 
he had no rank; he had no fame— 
as yet; he had not anything re- 
markable in the way of personal 
attractions ; what then could she 
see in him? It was clear she had 
some sinister motive. Briggs was 
a better match, yet Briggs had been 
thrown overboard? Why was this ? 
Some horrible design must be hid- 
den here. 

I suggested that he should write 
her a plain letter avowing that he 
-was by nature unfit for the quiet of 
domestic life, and unequivocally ex- 
pressing his sense of the mistake 
which he had made io ever imagin- 
ing that he could settle down. ‘ You 
told her she was a beam of sunshine, 
and now you can hint to her that 
in an atelier it is necessary to let 
the blinds down to keep the sun- 
shine out.” 

“Tl do it’ he said; and he sat 
down to write. But it is no easy 
matter to write on such subjects ; 
still less easy is it to tell a woman 
whom you have sworn that you 
adore, how impossible it is that you 
can have been in your right senses 
when you swore it. Rackit thrust 
his disengaged hand through his 
redundant locks, bit reflectively the 


end of his pen, drew figures on his 
blotting - book, but could not get 
beyond “ My dear Mrs. Beauchamp.” 
Presently he rose, and lighted a 
cigarette, and then walked up and 
down the room, in gloomy medita- 
tion. Occasionally a thought seemed 
to inspire him, and he sat down ; 
but when he came to express the 
thought in words, it seemed utterly 
inapplicable, so he threw down his 
pen, and resumed his walk. 

“Tell a fellow what to say,” he 
at last said despairingly to me. And 
T began to help him. We ham- 
mered out a letter together ; but it 
seemed so lame and tame that we 
both felt it wouldn’t do. We tried 
again, but with no greater success, 

“T tell you what it is,” he ‘ex- 
claimed at length, ‘‘I shall cut and 
run. I'll pack up and go to Rome. 
I want to see Rome; and when she 
hears that I have quitted England 
without informing her of my inten- 
tion, it will be a delicate way of 
letting her know that I’ve changed 
my mind. She will despise me, 
perhaps, and abuse me, for certain ; 
bat better that than that she should 
marry me.” 

“Better still,” said I, suddenly 
illuminated, “if you were to write 
her precisely the same letter which 
she wrote to Briggs; I remember 
the words perfectly.” 

“ By George ! what a good idea !” 

“She cannot take exception to 
her own sentiments in her own 
words, you know. If it was justifi- 
able in her to throw Briggs over as 
she did, she can never pretend that 
you are not equally justified; and 
by using her very expressions you 
escape all cavil.” 

“Say no more. The thing is per- 
fect. Johnson, you’re a genius. 
never thought so before; but in 
you common sense amounts to 
genius.” 

In a few minutes the letter was 
written, sealed, and despatched by 
Bob. 
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Rackit was now in an. oproarious 
state. He punched me in the ribs, 
and called me his best friend. He 
sang at the top of his voice A che la 
morte ognora, and threw such fer- 
vour into Addio, Leonora, addio, 
that one might have imagined him 
to be a Mario—in a greatcoat. 

In the very height of this excite- 
ment, Briggs arrived, face flushed, 
eyes sparkling, hair damp with per- 
spiration. 

“My dear fellows,” he said, 
exultingly, “I’m so glad to find 
you both here. Only think! you 
remember that letter I showed you 
from Mrs. Beauchamp? Well—all 
aflam! It’s the First of April! she 
has been making April fools of us.’ 

“You don’t say so ?” 

“Fact. Look here. When she 
sent the letter here by a messenger 
— the one I read to you — she sent 
this other to my club: Listen,’ 
and he read aloud, “ ‘ Dearest John, 
at the time I write this note to 
you, I send another, and a very dif- 
Jerent one, to you by messenger at 
Mr. Rackit's If that seem incom- 
prehensibie to you, look at the date 
and all will be explained. If the 
date does not enlighten you, come 
for consolation to yours, ever af- 
fectionately—Emily Beauchamp.’ ” 

I congratulated him, and thought 
that Rackit also would be overjoyed ; 
but to my surprise I read an expres- 
sion of deep mortification on his 
features ; and then it occurred to 
me that, glad as he certainly was to 
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have escaped the marriage, he was 
deeply vexed at having been made 
ridiculous. ‘ 

He called on Mrs. Beauchamp 
that very afternoon, and received 
from the bewitching widow an ex- 
planation which was a reproof. 

“My dear Mr. Rackit,” she said, 
“for some days you made vehement 
love to me. Don’t deny it. You 
knew you did; yet you knew all 
the while that I was engaged to Mr. 
Briggs — yoor friend and my old 
playmate. I tried quietly to call 
you to order, but in vain. Now, 
I was certain that you really cared 
nothing for me.” 

“ Ob, Mrs. Beauchamp !” 

‘You didn’t, so don’t pretend 
you did. I knew enough of you to 
be sure that the attraction lay in 
the fruit being forbidden. The 
whim suddenly seized me of putting 
your sincerity to the test, and the 
licence of All Fools’ Day suggested 
the means.” 

“ But, suppose you had been mis- 
taken ?” 

“Then, I confess, my prank 
would have placed me in a serious 
position,’ But I was quite safe. I 
knew with whom I was playing. I 
knew that, if volatile and thought- 
less, he was, and would always 
prove himself—a gentleman. 

He took her hand, kissed it, and 
pronounced her an angel. But from 
that day to this I have never heard. 
him mention the name of Mra. 
Smythe Briggs. 
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Motley’s History of the Netherlands. 


MOTLEY'S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


A new Style of historical composi- 
tion has sprung up in England. It 
dates, we believe, from Oarlyle’s 
History of the French Revolution— 
at least, this is still the most con- 
spicuous example of it. It claims 
to be both more imaginative and 
more truthful, more pictorial, and 
yet more strictly in accordance with 
the severest canons of historical cri- 
ticism, than that of our Humes, 
our Gibbons, and our Robertsons. 
It obtains its end chiefly by large 
quotations from contemporary an- 
nals; by reproducing the very words, 
if possible, of eyewitnesses, or of 
the very actors in the scene; of re- 
viving for us, from the same sources, 
the minutest details of the scene 
itself, the place, the season of the 
year, the dress, the manners. It 
demands of the writer that he 
should have both imagination and 
philosophy ; imagination, because 
it is only one who has something of 
the poet’s eye who can select such 
quotations as will bring the picture 
or the person vividly before the 
reader; and philosophy, because 
without the power to seize on great 
generalisations, and to review from 
some elevated point the turbulent 
current of human passions and hu- 
man events, the most vivid pictures 
and most interesting details would 
afford little instruction — would be 
hardly more valuable in the page of 
the historian than in the page of the 
novelist. 

In the older type of historical 
composition, the contemporary an- 
nals, letters, records, reported con- 
versations, whatever they might be, 
had passed through the alembic of 
the writer’s mind, and were fashion- 
ed or moulded into his own stately 
or eloquent periods. Not> venturing 
to take the licence which the anci- 
ent historian permitted to himself, 





of inventing dialogues or speeches, 
his narrative necessarily assumed a 
somewhat monotonous form. This 
lent itself very readily to discussion 
or controversy, and the historian 
was in danger of becoming too much 
the essayist. In this later type, the 
historian constructs his own narra- 
tive in great measure out of the very ° 
words which the dead have spoken 
or written. He builds up in hie 
own structure, in the very walls he 
himself is raising, whole fragments 
taken from contemporary annals ; 
and whereas the classical writers of 
antiquity thought themselves at 
liberty to coin speeches, and put 
words into the mouth of the dead, 
he finds himself in a condition to 
animate his narrative by the far 
more legitimate expedient of record- 
ing the very words reported to have 
fallen from their lips. Without recur- 
ring to the dangerous privilege of n- 
vention, he can lay before us a natwa- 
tive which shall satisfy all the claims 
of the imagination. 

When Walter Scott startled the 
world by his historical novels, it 
was not unfrequently remarked that 
it had fallen to the lot of the novel- 
ist to revive for us those popularly 
interesting details which our grave 
historians had neglected. What 
they had passed over without re- 
gard, or had been unable to find 
room for in their stately pages — de- 
tails of dress, manners, and the 
like — had been appropriated by this 
great master of fiction. To him 
had devolved the vivid narrative 
which stirs the passions, which ex- 
cites curiosity, which repeoples the 
blank past with the previous gener- 
ations of mankind. The professed 
historian, it was said, had grown 
more and more didactic and contro- 
versial ; he was for ever weighing 
evidence, discussing principles, de- 
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termining the credibility. of the nar- 
rative, or canvassing the motives of 
the actors ; the narrative itself was 
the least part of his history, and 
when he.did narrate, it was rather 
with the caution of a judge who 
sums up the evidence of conflict- 
ing witnesses, than with the vigour 
of one who might be supposed to 
have been an eyewitness himself. 
The once living men and women it 
was left for the novelist to bring be- 
fore us, clad in their ancient cos- 
tume, moving and speaking in their 
own system of manners, and stirred 
with veritable human passions. 
“ Good histories,” said an eminent 
critic, destined himself to become, 
a few years later, our most eminent 
historian, — “ good histories, in the 
proper sense of the word, we have 
not. But we have good historical 
romances, and good historical essays. 
The imagination and the reason, if 
we may use a legal metaphor, have 
made partition of a province of liter- 
ature of which they were formerly 
-seiged per my et per tout; and now 
they hold their respective portions in 
severalty, instead of holding the whole 
in common.” 

Lord Macaulay, when he wrote 
thus in his review of Hallam, was 
already contemplating the glorious 
enterprise he had planned for him- 
self, of supplying this deficiency, and 
giving the world a history which 
should compete with the novel in 
the charm of its narrative. This he 
accomplished, however, by infusing 
an unexampled vigour and a quite 
marvellous eloquence into the old 
type of Hume and_ Robertson. 
Others, even while this criticism 
was being penned, were bent on 
attaining the same result by a dif- 
ferent method. Not content with 
drawing their materials from con- 
temporary annals, they, by a bolder 
use of these, and by apt quotations, 
would make the past, so to speak, 
describe itself. The historian should 
again be put in possession of both 
provinces, of reason and of imagi- 
nation, and should again be seised 
of them per my et per tout. This 
should be done by reanimating the 


records themselves, by reading them 
in an imaginative spirit, and by ex- 
tracting from them whatever was 
most vital and characteristic. In- 
stead of a few quotations thrown 
into the appendix, the narrative 
itself should be animated by the 
very words that had been spoken 
or written in the past. There should 
again be life in the page, but a life 
restored by the industry, not due 
to the creative imagination, of the 
historian. The true romance of 
history is again presented to us, and 
this by a process in strict accordance 
with the requisitions of a most 
critical age. It is not, in fact, a 
grand historical painting that is set 
before us, where the drapery and 
attitude, and all the adjuncts of 
the scene are the invention of the 
artist, but rather an elaborate mo- 
saic, every fragment of which has been 
painfully collected from such remains 
of the past as have descended to 
us. 

Apparently no expedient could 
be more complete or satisfactory. 
What better can be had than the 
very words or letters of the actors 
themselves, or their contemporaries ? 
But a little reflection will reveal to 
us that this method of writing his- 
tory has no signal advantage over 
that in which the historian pours 
out, as from himself, an unbroken 
stream of narration. For, in botb, 
we must finally depend, for the im- 
pression we receive of any character 
or event, upon the point of view 


which the author has himself de- | 


cided on. It is that estimate which 
he himself has drawn from the 
perusal of conflicting evidence that 
determines the nature and tenor of 
his quotations. Herein lies the 
spirit of selection which must pre- 
side over his labours. In order 
that there should be any consistent 
portraiture, or apy intelligible nar- 
rative, there must be this selection. 
To give us all the record, to quote 
largely from all conflicting witnesses, 
would be to write no history at all. 
And when we enter on periods of 
strife and faction —and all important 
epochs of modern history are dis- 
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tinguished by this conflict of parties 
—contemporary annals are so much 
at variance that it is often at the 
option of the selector to paint the 
same man either as a hero or a 
criminal, as one acting strenuously 
for the good of his country, or 
sacrificing his country for some sor- 
did end of personal ambition. We 
will give the historian credit for 
having formed his own judgment 
after a candid perusal of the whole 
evidence; but, having once made up 
his mind on the nature of the facts 
and the men he has to deal with, it 
is this final judgment which will 
colour the narative for us, whether 
it flows uninterruptedly from his 
own pen, or is largely composed of 
the very language of contemporaries. 
Nor does the habit of citing con- 
temporary authorities necessarily 
control even a wayward spirit of 
favouritism. No history is built 
up more largely of quotation than 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, and it 
has never been remarked that this 
method of composition has interfer- 
ed with the bold or capricious 
judgments of the writer. With him, 
for instance, Robespierre is an 
entire odious character, Danton a 
great man of somewhat rude forma- 
tion. | How easy for him, or for 
another to reverse the characters, 
and, with the most scrupulous ad- 
herance to contemporary authorities, 
to portray Robespierre as the politi- 
cal enthusiast, of narrow intellect, 
perhaps, but of genuine fanaticism 
—a political zealot: and to contrast 
him favourably with Danton, the 
passionate man of the people, head- 
strong himself, and tossed upon the 
surface, and borne along upon the 
revolutionary torrent, without one 
distinct aim or purpose by which 
to steer his course. 

Let this new style of historical 
composition take its place amongst 
others and let those select it who 
find in it a congeniality with their 
own tastes and literary habits, but 
let it not be supposed that it guar- 
antees us against error and partiality. 
It has no exclusive claim to our 
approbation. The older method of 
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a continuous narrative given in the 
words of the author, has also its 
advantages; it may be combined 
with equal candour and discrimina- 
tion ; and in both cases we are 
equally at the mercy of the histo- 
rian, and must depend on the con- 
clusions which he himself has ar- 
rived at after the perusal of much 
contradictory evidence. You say 
that the writer who commits him- 
self to the current of his own elo- 
quent narration, may easily be 
tempted to exaggerate what is ef- 
fective, to suppress what would 
interfere with dramatic interest, to 
play with paradox, to deal out vn- 
sparing satire, or graceful and unin- 
terrupted eulogy. This is true; but, 
on the other hand the writer who 
trusts much to the quotations he 
intersperses in his narrative, is 
under a subtle temptation to read 
his authorities for the sake of what 
may be quaint, graphic, or in some 
way interesting to his reader. He 
reads to quote as well as to determine 
his own opinion, and is not unlike- 
ly to relax his critical canon in 
favour of what adds an interest to 
his page. This search for the pic- 
turesque may lead astray, even 
amongst the musty records of the 
Tower or the State Paper Office. 

The style of historical composi- 
tion we have been describing has 
been adopted by Mr. Froude in his 
History of England and by Mr. 
Motley in that of the Datch Re- 
public. Both quote largely — both 
encumber their pages, we think, 
with too many extracts from their 
authorities. This is felt and re- 
gretted more especially in the case 
of Mr. Froude, whose own narra- 
tive is so felicitous that we grudge 
every interruption to it. His style 
is the perfection of ease and grace, 
and what seems negligent power. 
Mr. Motley with all his energy and 
spirit and pictorial talent, cannot 
be described as having that unde- 
finable good taste, that moderation 
and refinement, which presides over 
every sentence of Mr. Froude. 
Neither is he equally distinguished 
in a still more important element, 
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intimately connected with this of 
good taste and refinement—the per- 
fect equity and impartiality which 
seeks to do full justice to both par- 
ties in the great political and religious 
contests which make up the modern 
History of Europe. Both are advo- 
cates of freedom, and especially of 
the freedom of the mind,—both are 
engaged in those epochs when liber- 
ty of thought, under the name of the 
Reformation, was imperfectly assert- 
ing itself; but Mr. Froude never 
forgets, in his sympathy for the 
persecuted and oppressed, that the 
religious persecutor is himself the 
victim of the common error of the 
times,—he does not forget that the 
martyr at the stake would himself, 
very often, have been the severest of 
oppressors in the seat of justice—he 
does not forget that the genuine 
persecutor is a sort of martyr too, 
driven onward to a detested doing, 
as his victim to a compulsory su/- 
fering. He knows that in the black- 
est robe that ever shrouded the 
Dominican there run some golden 
threads, and he arranges the folds, 
and turns it to the light, till we see 
where the golden hue shoots: through 
the coarse and gloomy texture. <A 
labour such as this we must not 
expect from Mr. Motley. He finds 
it black, and thrusts it farther 
into the darkness. Where he hates 
he also despises: he is too ready 
with his contempt, a mood of mind 
which is more damaging to the his- 
torian than hatred itself. No doubt 
the historian who has to deal with 
the blind passions of mankind— 
with cruel wars and senseless perse- 
cutions—will often be ,tempted to 
treat the whole subject with a bit- 
ter irony— with cynicism, or even 
with ridicule. But such a temper 
of mind is destructive, both in the 
reader and the writer, to an earnest 
wish to arrive at the truth, Why 
care much about historic truth, if 
the whole business of human _his- 
tory seems a mere folly and mad- 
ness; worthy only of our derision? 
A prevailing disposition to cast con- 
tempt on all things, and cry ‘‘ Vani- 
ty of vanities,” is more adverse to 
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a candid, impartial, and thorough 
estimate of human character than 
any other sentiment—far more so 
than the wish to raise our wonder 
and admiration. A certain grave 
judicial frame of mind has been 
always thought and with good 
reason, to be the fit prevailing spirit 
of the historian. On the other 
hand, let us add, since we have 
entered on some comparison be- 
tween these two writers, that we 
find in the vigour, promptitude, 
and decision of Mr. Motley a safer 
guide on the broad outlines of a. 
character than we do in the more 
subtle and discriminative powers of 
his contemporary. The historian 
of Henry VIII. has been led astray 
by his prevailing tendency to dis- 
cover merit and virtue unseen by 
others, and to reverse a too severe 


jadgment of his predecessors. If 
the one would exaggerate from 
boldness, the other would leave 


half undrawn from timidity or hesi- 
tation. 

The first portion of Mr. Motley’s 
history of which we gave our 
readers some account, concluded 
with the assassination of William the 
the Silent, Prince of Orange. The 
two volumes now published —two 
closely printed thick octavos— 
continue the history during the 
short period of the succeeding six 
years. They are distinguished by 
the same indefatigable industry, 
by the same careful examination of 
original documents, manuscripte, 
letters, public records, as marked 
the previous volumes. There is an 
appearance of haste in the com- 
position. One would say that the 
author had not given himself saf- 
ficient time to arrange and make 
the best use of the materials which 
his industrious reading had pro- 
cured forhim. We do not find the 
style of these volumes disfigured by 
violent expressions or by occasional 
exuberance of metaphor; but we 
oftener meet with a rapid, redun- 
dant, light, and semi-caustic man- 
ner, which to us is not altogether 
agreeable. The great point, how- 


ever, is to determine whether an 
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author has added to the sum of our 
historical knowledge; and here, we 
apprehend, there will not be two 
opinions. The value of Mr. Mot- 
ley’s additions may be, and already 
has been, exaggerated; but that 
the materials which he has brought 
to light fully justify the great lite- 
rary enterprise he has undertaken, 
there can be no doubt. 

If the period of time, barely six 
years, appears very short, the field 
of history surveyed in these two 
volumes is very extensive. We 
seem to gain in space what we lose 
in time. Holland is little more 
than the central point round which 
are grouped the monarchies of 
France, Spain, and England. To 
raise any objection to the work on 
this account would be very pedan- 
tic. It certainly is the case, that in 
reading these volumes one thinks 
less of Holland than of any other 
country engaged in the great strife ; 
—it is France, it is England, it is 
Spain, that we are mainly occupied 
with, The mind of the reader 
travels round Holland, viewing it 
from one or other of these countries, 
rarely places itself within the little 
Datch republic as its central posi- 
tion. We suspect that a Dutch- 
man will think that scant justice 
has been done to the heroes of his 
own country. A great portion reads 
like an expanded episode of Eng- 
lish history. Bat this, we presume, 
could not be helped. If Mr. Motley, 
who has visited the Hague, and 
who had doubtless prepared him- 
self by a sufficient knowledge of 
the Dutch language, could find no- 
thing new or attractive in these six 
years that peculiarly concerned the 
Dutch, and if he was more fortunate 
in his discoveries of what might be 
thought to belong more appropri- 
ately to English history, he was per- 
fectly right in giving us, as he has 
done, a valuable chapter of the his- 
tory of England, rather than weary 
our attention by uninteresting de- 
tails about the burgomasters of 
Holland. Moreover, this struggle 
between Spain and her rebellious 
provinces may fairly be viewed as 
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a great fragment of European his- 
tory ; in these volumes it is E 


assisting, so to speak, at the birth 
of the Dutch republic; hereafter 
we shall doubtless have the republic 
itself asserting its place among the 
great governments of the world, 
and fairly claiming a history of its 
own. 

What first strikes us when we 
open these volumes, is the unfor- 
tunate issue of the struggle, so far 
as those cities and provinces were 
concerned that are now embraced 
in the kingdom of Belgium. There 
was a time when in all of these the 
cause of liberty and of the Protes- 
tant religion seemed about to 
triumph. They had revolted at 
once from Philip and the Catholic 
Church; and such was their wealth 
and population, that if only a unity 
of action could have been preserved 
amongst them, these cities would 
have been able, it seems, to main- 
tain a successful resistance to the 
King of Spain. But this unity was 
wanting ; there was no common 
country to fight for; each great city 
saw in its own municipality the only 
power that could claim its alle- 
giance ; and thus each in its turn 
fell back under the dominion of the 
powerful and persevering monarch. 
Brussels, Mechlin, Ghent, Antwerp, 
succumbed, one by one, to his 
generals, or were reduced to sub- 
mission by the arts of diplomacy. 
The monarch was constant to his 
nag ra the city was often divided 
y hostile factions; and thus as 
much was effected by skilful nego- 
tiation as by the power of the sword. 
The Catholic faction in each of 
these cities was made to triumph 
over the Protestant, and the speedy 
or gradual expulsion of the heretic 
was sure to be one of the terms of 
a treaty of peace with Philip IL 

Brussels, Mechlin, Antwerp, are 
now again free cities, and, under a 
constitutional monarch, enjoy all 
that we designate and applaud un- 
der the name of political freedom. 
But they have never regained their 
religious freedom. Their Protest- 


antism once lost has never been 
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recovered. How is it that, with po- 
litical liberty, no liberty of thought 
has been asserted? The answer is, 
that people do not rise to assert 
liberty of thought, they rise to pro- 
fess some given doctrine, in the 
assertion of which they necessarily 
claim so much liberty of thought 
as the new heresy implies. But 
why, it will be still asked, did not 
these people, when no longer op- 
pressed by their government, again 
uplift the banner of Protestantism? 
Those who find a difficulty here, 
seem to overlook the operation of a 
very simple element—novelty. Why 
cannot Protestantism be as success- 
fully preached now as at its first 
appearance? Because it cannot a 
second time have a first appear- 
ance. A new religious opinion, 
embraced by considerable numbers, 
has, in this very novelty, an element 
which enables it to compete with 
established creeds, supported by 
custom and authority. On the minds 
of that age in which it appears it 
has all the effect of a new revela- 
tion: men receive it as a truth 
direct from Heaven; they feel in- 
spired by it, and it spreads by a 
contagious enthusiasm, not by the 
slow process of reasoning or contro- 
versy. It is quite otherwise when 
this new doctrine has become the 
established creed of our neighbours, 
of whom, possibly, we have no very 
high opinion. We have heard of it 
from our childhood. Imperfectly 
understood, and in this obscure ap- 
prehension familiarised to us as an 
error to be condemned, what chance 
has it now against custom and au- 
thority ? It must win its way by 
tedious, uninviting controversy. 
Even with readers it is no longer 
the new learning, it has become an 
old heresy. What is there to excite 
inquiry, or give the requisite im- 
pulse to adventure a change, where 
change is always painful and danger- 
ous? We cannot wonder that, once 
crushed out by the iron heel of 
despotism, this arbor vite did not 
grow again, even when despotism 
was withdrawn, and a liberal govern- 
ment substituted. 
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We have in these present volumeg 
a full and spirited account of the 
siege of Antwerp, which terminated 
fatally for that city; but, for the 
most part, our interest must be 
henceforth limited to that portion 
of the Netherlands which became 
the famous republic of Holland. 
No famous republic at this moment, 
but a few scared and distressed 
provinces, deprived of their great 
patriot and governor, the Prince of 
Orange, and _ seeking, somewhat 
wildly, for shelter and assistance 
from foreign powers against the old 
tyranny of Spain. As yet distrust- 
ful of themselves, unconscious of 
their own power, dreaming little of 
their future greatness, they are 
solicitous only to give themselves 
away to any protector who can 
shield them from their implacable 
tyrant. They turn naturally to 
Germany, the country of Luther, 
but from Luther or Germany no 
help was to be had; “nothing,” 
says Mr. Motley, “but dogmas and 
Augsburg catechisms,” nothing in 
the shape of men, money, or gun- 
powder. F'rance—where the Hugue- 
nots were at this time a powerful 
faction — France, who could have 
protected them from Spain, and 
whose interest it manifestly was to 
take possession of these commercial 
and maritime provinces — was for @ 
long while the European state on 
which they souget to bestow them- 
selves. The party of the Huguenots, 
which would have been strengthen- 
ed by this accession of Protestant 
territory, fostered their hopes. They, 
on their side, claimed only tolera- 
tion for their religion, and, in re- 
turn for this boon, were prepared to 
bestow on the military monarchy of 
France a most extensive commerce, 
and the dominion of the sea. And 
if wise counsels, or if even the 
ordinary ambition which, in general, 
animates a great monarchy, had 


prevailed in France, their petition 
would assuredly have been dranted. 
If a Richelieu had been at the 
head of affairs, with what a decided, 
firm, and powerful grasp, would he 
have seized upon these provinces 
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rescued them from Spain, and added 
them for ever, with all their wealth 
and industry, to the crown of 
France! He would have forgiven 
them their heresy ; these good Dutch- 
men were not aggressive Protest- 
ants ; and they in return would have 
enriched his exchequer, and given 
him ships and colonies and com- 
merce. Well for England, perhaps, 
that it was otherwise ; that there 
was no Richelieu, no wise counsels 
in France, no national spirit, not 
even the old monarchal pride. That 
great nation was never reduced to 
so low a state of political and moral 
degradation as it was under the 
reign of Henry III. It was the 
reign of vice, of faction, and of 
bigotry. So far as the State wes 
concerned, it was perfect anarchy. 
Let us hope that many a good 
Christian, Catholic and Protestant, 
was living in obscurity during 
these times ; but society, as painted 
by the historian, displayed every 
vice that has been associated with 
the most corrupt form of heathen- 
ism, together with the most feroci- 
ous bigotry that a corrupted Chris- 
tianity could supply. Judging from 
the surface of things, from the pub- 
lie and national transactions of the 
period, Christianity was doing no- 
thing for this people except adding 
to all the disorders of our natural 
passions and our political factions, 
the most cruel of all passions, and 
the greatest of all our follies—a re- 
ligious hatred. It was to a France 
of this description, ruled over by 
the weakest and most effeminate of 
sovereigns, that our honest Dutch- 
men offered themselves. It was to 
a court where licentiousness and 
faction, and the gold of Spain, and 
an arrogant priesthood, were all 
Struggling together for the possess- 
sion of this puppet of a king, that 
these distressed Protestant provinces 
came for protection! To such a 
haven were they steering. The 
King could not have protected them, 
even if he had seen the wisdom of 
doing so —could not have protected 
them either against Spain or his 
own priesthood. They and some 
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sanguine Huguenots might have been 
dreaming of an era of toleration, of 
equal rights accorded to both denomi- 
nations of Christians, but the great fae- 
tion of the League was prepared at this 
moment to dethrone the King rather 
than to abate a jot of the supremacy of 
Catholicism. Loyalty had gone 
down before priestcraft; the Ca- 
tholic clergy were teaching, as they 
always will teach under the like 
circumstances, that a king who fails 
in his first duty —the support of 
religion, or rather of the Church — 
has forfeited his right to obedience. 

When, after the delay of many 
months, and after much tedious and 
deceptive negotiation, the patient 
Hollanders were admitted to the 
court of Henry III., they found a 
timid and voluptuous prince sur- 
rounded by his parasites, by hostile 
priests, and by courtiers in the pay 
of Spain. Mr. Motley has given us 
a very vivid description of the inter- 
view. We see the “black - robed, 
long - bearded Netherland envoys” 
ushered with all formality into the 
cabinet of the King, there to be 
amused and dismissed with some 
frivolous courtesies. A solemn em- 
bassy offer unreservedly to a young 
sqvereign a gift more precious, of 
more sterling value than Eastern 
kingdoms, than the mines of Peru, 
or the principalities of India, and 
they are mocked with hypocritical 
courtesies, and their gift rejected 
with some unmeaning grimaces. 

“On the 13th February the King sent 
five very splendid, riclily-gilded, ,court 
coach-waggons to bring the envoys to the 
palace. At one o’clock they arrived at 
the Louvre, and were ushered through 
four magnificent antechambers into the 
royal cabinet. The apartments through 
which they passed swarmed with the 
foremost nobles, court functionaries, and 
ladies of France, in blazing gala costume, 
who all greeted the envoys with demon- 
strations of extreme respect. The halls 
and corridors were lined with archers, hal- 
berdiers, Swiss guards, and grooms ‘ be- 
smeared with gold ;’ and it was thought 
that all this rustle of fine feathers would 
be somewhat startling to the barbarous 
Republicans fresh from the fens of Hol- 
land. 
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“ Henry received them in his cabinet, 
where he was accompanied only by the 
Duke of Joyeuse, his foremost and brav- 
est ‘minion,’ by the Count of Bouscarge, 
M. de Valette, and the Count of Chateau 
Vieux. 

“The most Christian King was neatly 
dreesed in white satin doublet and hose, 
and well-starched ruff, with a short cloak 
on his shoulders, a little velvet cap on 
the side of his head, his long locks duly 
perfumed and curled, his sword at his 
side, and a little basket, full of puppies, 
suspended from his neck by a broad 
ribbon. He held himself stiff and mo- 
tionless, although his face smiled a good- 
humoured welcome to the ambassadors ; 
and he moved neither foot, hand, nor 
head as they advanced.” 

In fine, the King and his puppy 
dogs declined the offer of the United 
Provinces. The MHollanders next 
appealed to England, and made the 
same offer of themselves to Queen 
Elizabeth. If she was less capable 
of defending them against Spain, 
she was at least the sovereign under 
whom they, as Protestants, could 
expect the most equitable govern- 
ment. But our Protestant Queen 
refused, and perhaps judiciously, to 
accept so onerous a gift. Separated 
by the sea,as well as by difference 
of language, the two peoples would 
not long have remained united ; and 
the acceptance of the sovereignty 
would have placed her in an attitude 
of open war with Philip — of open, 
undisguised war — from which there 
could have been no possibility of 
retreat. Declining the sovereignty, 
she had next to determine what aid 
or assistance she would grant; she 
had to resolve for herself that ques- 
tion of intervention or non-interven- 
tion of which we have heard so much 
in our day. These Netherlanders 
were rebels, How could she, one of 
the crowned heads of Europe, inter- 
fere between them and their legiti- 
mate ruler? Was it under the plea 
of liberty, or of Protestantism, that 
she was to interfere? Not surely of 
liberty, for our Tudor Queen could 
have little sympathy with Duotch 
burgomasters ; and if she, a Protest- 
ant, interfered to protect the Protest- 
ants of another kingdom, how could 
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she henceforward protest against the 
interference of Catholic sovereigns 
in favour of her own Catholic sub- 
jects? But Queen Elizabeth found, 
as we also have found, and as eve 
people and government will find, that 
a question of this kind is not determin- 
ed once for all by general reasoning. 
Each case brings its own measure of 
danger and advantage with it, and will 
be decided on according to the pre- 
ponderance of good or evil likely to 
accrue in that individual instance. The 
Queen and her ministers set aside the 
principle of non-intervention, and 
granted aid and assistance to her co- 
religionists, in arms against a monarch 
who entertained no friendly designs to- 
wards herself. The measure was pop- 
ular with her subjects ; it was thought 
good policy to keep Philip employed 
with his rebel subjects in the Nether- 
lands; and the step did not commit 
her to hostilities from which there 
would have been no easy escape, 
She promised troops, and placed her 
favourite Leicester at the head of 
them. 

The whole of this episode of Eng- 
lish history, Leicester’s administra- 
tion, our alliance with the United 
Provinces, our hostilities and nego- 
tiations with Philip and his great 
general, Alexander Farnese, the ter- 
rible Armada, and the manner in 
which the threatened invasion was 
really defeated, will. be found re- 
corded by Mr. Motley with an ampli- 
tude quite unexampled. On many 
points a new light is thrown, on all 
a fuller light. It was our original 
intention, by comparing Mr. Motley’s 
narrative with that of previous his- 
torians, to indicate to our readers 
what new materials had here been 
added to the common stock ; but 
the task would occupy more space 
than we have at present at our dis- 
posal, and we can make no state- 
ment, even on this limited subject, 
which would be a substitute for 
the’ perusal of the work itself. 
One or two topics are all that we 
can touch upon. Mr. Motley, it 
must be confessed, would have 


very much improved his book by 
retrenchment and _ concentration ; 
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there is an undeniable _ prolixity, 
and especially in this portion of 
the history; we grow heartily tired 
of Leicester and his quarrels, and 
the fractious nobleman does little 
else than quarrel, either with his 
own government or the Dutch. 
Nevertheless, this episode of Eng- 
lish history, taken as a whole, will 
be read, by all Englishmen at least, 
with very great interest. 

We are not aware that any new 
light is thrown on the character of 
Leicester, but such good qualities 
as he is admitted to have possessed, 
and his still more notorious faults 
and vices, are here brought distinctly 
to view. All historians have agreed 
that he was utterly incompetent, 
either as general or statesman; in 
either capacity he was a mere child 
compared to his great opponent, 
Farnese, Prince of Parma; he was 
weak, vain, irascible, eager for 
power, and fonder still, perhaps, of 
the titles of power, and (greatest 
crime of all for one in his position) 
he was false and treacherous to that 
cause of the Dutch he had come 
amongst them to eontend for. But 
he was a brave knight, and capable 
of admiring the bravery of others; 
he was generous, and had one good 
quality which his proud mistress 
wanted—he could spend freely of his 
own substance. In some degree his 
failure as a general at the head of 
an army must be attributed to the 
extreme parsimony of his sovereign. 
We wonder how any authority what- 
ever could be exercised over troops 
who were not even fed or clothed 
sufficiently, who were, in some cases, 
reduced to absolute beggary. And 
if Leicester was a brave knight but 
no general, this is the character, we 
suspect, we should have given to 
any other nobleman of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s court whom she might have 
appointed. Brave knights she had 
in abundance, but whether she had 
amongst them all a soldier capable 
of conducting a campaign success- 
fally against the generals of Philip, 
may well be doubted. They were all 
burning for personal distinction; the 
best of them, like Sir Philip Syd- 
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ney, were knights of romance; each 


one would have liked that the for- 


tune of the war should be decided 
by his single arm, and could indeed 
contribute to the victory nothing 
but his individual valor. Leices- 
ter’s companions in arms were 
chiefly men of this stamp. Witness 
the famous battle of Zatphen. 

Zutphen was besieged by . the 
allies; it was the object of the 
Spaniards to relieve the town, to 
throw provision into it, and fresh 
troops. It was the object of the 
English to prevent this relief. How 
it happened, by what mismanage- 
ment or accident, is not very dis- 
tinctly told, but some five hundred 
of the English found themselves in 
face of more than three thousand 
Spaniards. Amongst the English 
were a body of volunteers, valiant 
and noble knights, whose names, as 
Mr. Motley says, “sound ‘like the 
roll-call for some chivalrous tourna- 
ment ”— Stanley, Essex, Pelham, 
Russell, and the memorable Sir 
Philip Sydney. To turn their backs 
on the enemy was simply impos- 
sible. The attack was as hopeless, 
in a military point of view, as the 
charge at Balaklava, and it could 
not plead the excuse of mistaken 
orders. On the contrary, each 
knight revelled in the idea’ of dis- 
playing his prowess on the Spaniard 
—this was all his care: what became 
of Zatphen or the convoy was no 
concern of his. This band of knights 
cut their way several times through 
the Spanish host, and miracles of 
valour were performed by them, but 
nevertheless the convoy slowly pro- 
ceeded towards the town, a sally 
was made by the besieged, and no 
reserve came up io aid of the Eng- 
lish, who were finally compelled to 
retreat. Nothing was affected. Zat- 
phen was relieved. But these noble 
soldiers were each one sufficiently 
content; there was glorious battle, 
in which they individually won re- 
nown. This was their jdea of war. 
In this desperate skirmish Sir 
Philip Sydney met his death. Hav- 
ing seen Sir William Pelham ridin 
to the encounter lightly armed, al 
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withont his cuishes, he threw aside 
that portion of his own armour. 
By the same rule, if he had met 
another nobleman without his helm 
or casque, he would have felt him- 
self bound to ride bareheaded to 
the charge. This emulation after 
mere danger might be suitable in a 
knight-errant of romance; in real 
war, and in men who have an ear- 
nest cause to fight for, it is simply 
irrational and absurd. Sir Philip 
had to rue his chivalrous folly, for 
it was on the thigh, which would 
have been protected by the piece of 
armour he threw away, that he re- 
ceived his mortal wound. Such, 
however, was the spirit of the times, 
and such the noblemen ‘amongst 
whom Elizabeth had to choose her 
general. The choice of Leicester, 
therefore, may be more excusable 
than we are apt to think it. 

The obligation which the Dutch 
owe to us for any military assist- 
ance rendered by Leicester and the 
troops under his command, seems 
to be very slight. It was perhaps 
more than repaid by the good ser- 
vice which their fleet performed at 
the time when the Spanish Armada 
threatened us with invasion. How 
much we were indebted to the 
Dutch at this critical moment is 
not, we believe, generally known. 
Let us, following the enlarged nar- 
rative of Mr. Motley, try to bring 
briefly before the reader the chief 
events which constitute what may 
be called the “history of the 
Spanish Armada.” 

That the King of Spain should 
resolve on the invasion of England, 
is not at all surprising; the only 
thing that surprises us, in reading 
the narrative, is the blindness to 
the coming storm of Queen Hliza- 
beth and her ministers; of some of 
her ministers, for all did not share 
in the same delusion. The Queen 
of England had not hesitated to 
provoke the hostility of Philip; 
her troops had fought side by side 
with those of his rebellious pro- 
vinces, and, on the sea, her ships 
had made booty of the treasures of 


Spain. Drake had lately entered 
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Cadiz itself to burn and dest 
the Spanish fleet. Nothing had 
been omitted which was calculated 
to excite the anger of Philip; never- 
theless she seems to have calculated 
on being always able to make peace 
before she had quite driven him to 
extremities. Philip, who never once 
vacillated in his purpose or paused 
in his preparations, was willing that © 
she should be amused by fruitless 
negotiations, and should believe 
that his vast preparations were in- 
tended only against the Nether- 
lands and France. But the Queen 
was chiefly deceived by her own 
strong desire for peace. She had 
never for a moment felt a genuine 
sympathy with the Hollanders in 
their struggle. for liberty, political 
and religious; and now she had 
grown weary of a war which, with 
all her parsimony, must cost some- 
thing, and disgusted with burgo- 
masters and Dutch patriots who 
presumed to have an opinion of 
their own as to the good of their 
own country. She was prepared 
to throw over the Dutch to make 
her peace with Spain. How far 
she would have gone in treachery 
and desertion of her allies, it is im- 
possible to say. Her own general, 
Leicester, is proved to have had 
the most perfidious designs. We 
have his own letters, in which he * 
deliberately proposes to the Queen 
to put her in possession of certain 
cities in the Netherlands, in order 
that she, by delivering them over 
to Spain, might, “if the worst came 
to the worst,’ make good terms for 
herself. 

In the year 1587 the Queen very 
seriously, aod with the most san- 
guine hopes, entered into secret 
negotiations with the Prince of 
Parma, and the vain attempt she 
made to keep these negotiations for 
peace concealed from the Datch, is 
sufficient proof of the insincerity of 
her conduct. On the grave charge 
made against her of premeditated 
treachery, Mr. Motley makes the 
following observations :— 

“The course of Elizabeth towards the 
Provinces, in the matter of the peace, 
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was certainly not ingenuous, but it was 
not absolutely deceitful. She concealed 
and denied the negotiations, when the 
Netherland statesmen were perfectly 
aware of their existence, if not of their 
tenor; but she was not prepared, as 
they suspected, to sacrifice their liberties 
and their religion as the price of her 
own reconciliation with Spain. Her 
attitude towards the States was im- 
perious, overbearing, and abusive. She 
had allowed the Earl of Leicester to re- 
turn, she said, because of her love for 
the poor and oppressed people; but in 
many of her official, and in all her private 
communications, she denounced the men 
who governed that people as ungrateful 
wretches and impudent liars. 5 
“The worst consequence of the con- 
cealment was, that a deeper treachery 
was thought possible. than. actuall 
existed. ‘The fellow they call Bar- 
neveld,’ as Leicester was in the habit of 
designating one of the first statesmen in 
Europe, was perhaps justified, knowing 
what he did in suspecting more. . Being 
farnished with a list of commissioners, 
already secretly agreed upon between 
the English and Spanish governments, 
to treat for peace, while at the same 
time the Earl was beating his breast and 
flatly denying that there was any inten- 
tion of treating with Parma at all, it was 
not unnatural that he should imagine a 
still wider and deeper scheme than really 
existed against the best interests of his 
country. The Queen exhausted herself 
in opprobrious language against them; 
and he dared to impute to her a design 
to obtain possession of the cities and 
strong places of the Netherlands, in 
order to secure a position in- which to 
compel the Provinces into obedience to 
her policy. She urged with much logic, 
that, as she had refused the sovereignty 
of the whole country when offered to 
her, she was not likely to form surrepti- 
tious schemes to make herself mistress 
of a portion of it.. On the other hand, 
it was very obvious that to accept the 
sovereignty , of Philip’s rebellious pro- 
vinces, was to declare war upon Philip ; 
whereas, had she been pacifically inclined 
towards that sovereign,and treacherously 
disposed towards the Netherlands, it 
would be a decided advantage to her 
to have those strong places in her power. 
But the suspicions as to her good faith 
were exaggerated. As to the intentions 
of Leicester, the States were justified in 
their almost unlimited distrust. It is 
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very certain that, both in 1586, and 
again, at this very moment when Eliza- 
beth was most vehement in denouncing 
such aspersions on her government, he 
had unequivocally declared to her his 
intention: of getting possession, if pos- 
sible of several cities, and of the whole 
Island of Walcheren, which, together 
with the cautionary towns already in 
his power, would enable the Queen to 
make good terms for herself with Spain, 
‘if the worst came to the worst.’ It 
‘will also now be shown that he did 
his best to carry these schemes into 
execution. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, and no probability, that he had re- 
ceived the royal commands to perpetrate 
such a crime.”—Vol. ii. p. 287. 

The royal mistress, however, to 
whom a confidential servant proposed 


Y such a scheme, and proposed it more 


than once, cannot be pronounced above 
suspicion. Practically speaking, it was 
of little importance what sacrifice of 
the interests of her allies, or of her 
own honour, Elizabeth was capable of 
making; for the Prince of Parma, 
from the beginning to the end, was 
merely deceiving her by feigned nego- 
tiations. It is singular how often we 
find that the most practised dissemblers 
are themselves made the dupes of other 
dissemblers. Elizabeth was no bad 
actor when she thought fit to psy the 
hypocrite, and the Earl of Leicester 
could lie very stoutly in his political 
capacity, but they were both the easy 
dupes of the more finished dissimula- 
tion of the Prince of Parma. The 
Queen seems to have built her hopes 
of mainly on the conviction she 
had of the sincerity and princely hon- 
nour of Parma. So complete a gen- 
tleman, so gallant a soldier, could not, 
she thought, be false to her. Mr Mot- 
ley speaks of “ English frankness” be- 
ing no match for“ Italian and Spanish 
legerdemain ;” but those who rep 
sented England in these negotiations 
had, in ], as little of frankness 
as apy Italian or Spanish politician. 
Alexander Farnese, while deceiving 
them, believed that they had no other 
design in the negotiation than that of 
deceiving Aim. Therefore he gave full 
scope to a quite magnificent bypocri- 
y professing the highest esteem for 
the Queen and the most pious as- 
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pirations after knowing ail 
the while that his master, the King 
of Spain, had one fixed resolve, from 
which nothing would divert him, 
that of invading England. Here is 
a specimen of the instructions he 
received from Philip :-— 

“Say that you have had full powers 
for many months, but that you cannot 
exhibit them until conditions worthy of 
my acceptance have been offered. Say 
this only for the sake of appearance, 
This is the true way to take them in, 
-and so the peace-commissioners may 
meet. But to you only doI declare that 
my intention is that this shall never lead 
to any result, whatever conditions may 
be offered by them. On the contrary, all 
this is done—just as they do—to deceive 
them, and to cool them in their prepara- 
tions for defence, by inducing them to 
believe that such preparations will be 
unnecessary. You are well aware that 
the reverse of all this is the truth, and 
that on our part there is to be no slack- 
ness, but the test diligence in our 
efforts for the invasion of England, for 
which we have already made the most 
abundant provision in men, ships, and 
money, of which you are well aware.” 

“Ts it strange,” asks Mr Motley, 
“that the Queen of England was 
deceived? Is it matter of surprise, 
censure, or shame, that no English 
statesman was astute enough or base 
enough to contend with such diploma- 
cy, which seemed ingpired only by the 
very father of lies?” But indeed 
‘Queen. Elizabeth and Lord Burleigh 
were not deceived owing to any re- 
markable frankness or scrapulous hon- 
our which they brought to these nego- 
tiations. An earnest desire for peace, 
and a disposition to believe that to be 
true which they wished to be true, is 
the real explanation of their credulity. 
Walsingham was not deceived: he 
had received accurate information 
of the great preparations that were 
being made both by the King of 
Spain and his general, Farnese ; but 
there was so strong a desire for 
peace in the Queen and her prime 
minister that Walsingham’s repre- 
sentations obtained no credit. 

Leicester, who by this time had 
Jost. all hopes. of obtaining the 
government of any portion of the 
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Netherlands, lent his aid to the 


delusion of peace. He represented 
to the Queen that the Netherlands 
were beginning to look with 
proval upon her negotiations with 
Philip. Such a representation, how- 
ever, was so false that it could not 
long be adhered in. 


“Tn a very few weeks he was obliged. 
to confess that the people were no lotiger 
so well disposed to acquiesce in hed 
Majesty’s policy. The great majority, 
both of the States and of the people, were 
in favour, he agreed, of continuing the 
war. The inhabitants of the little pro- 
vince of Holland alone, he said, had 
announced their determination to main- 
tain their rights—even if obliged to fight 
single-handed—and to shed the last drop 
in their veins rather than submit again 
to Spanish tyranny. This seemed a 
heroic resolution, worthy the sympathy 
of a brave Englishman; but the Harl’s 
only comment on it was, that it proved 
the ringleaders cither to be traitors, or 
else the most ‘blinded asses in the 
world.’ ” 


To such a had descended 
our champion of Protestantism and 
the United Provinces! The residue 
of his stay in the Netherlands was 
employed in plots and machinations 
more worthy of a rang rrarey than 
governor. Not the least disgrace- 
ful of these was the attempt to gain 
possession of Leyden by an alliance 
with the Calvinistic party, at that 
time struggling for its spiritual sa- 
premacy. The Calvinists were to 
pe the city into the hands of 
icester, and Leicester, in return, 
was to secure the triumph of Oalvin- 
ism. An alliance highly honourable 
to both parties! Fortunately the 
conspiracy was detected. Leicester 
shortly after retires from the scene. 
The negotiations, no longer secret, 
were still continued, the Queen being 
resolved to believe in the sincerity of 
Farnese. He, of his side, by inge- 
nious delays, kept the commissioners 
constantly employed, and _ earned, 
by his duplicity, the warm approval 
of his master. ‘I see you under- 
stand me thoroughly,” writes Philip. 
“Keep the negotiation alive till my 
Armada appears, and then carry out 
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my determination, and replant the 
Catholic religion on the soil of Eng- 

4.” 

At length this formidable Armada 
was ready to set, sail. It left the 
port of Lisbon at the end of the 
month of May 1588, and consisted 
of about one hundred and thirty or 
forty ships of various sizes. There 
was the huge galleon moving hea- 
vily under sail, and the galleasse, 
which was rowed by three hundred 
galley-slaves. Both were built up 
at stem and stern like castles, The 
galleasse was splendidly decorated. 
It had its state-apartments, its 
chapel, its pulpit, abundant awn- 
ings, cushions, gilded saints, and its 
band of music.’ The whole fleet 
carried about 19,000 troops, with 
the necessary complement of sailors 
and galley-slayes, and (considering 
the pious purpose of the enterprise) 
the not less necessary addition. of 
three hundred bare-footed friars and 
inquisitors. According to the plan 
of the expedition, Medina Sidonia, 
who had the command of the fleet, 
was to proceed straight from Lisbon 
to Qalais roads ; there he was to 
wait for the Prince of Parma, who 
was to come out from Newport, Sluys, 
and Dunkirk, bringing with him 
his 17,000 veterans. Parma would 
then take the chief command. He 
would land his own troops, strength- 
ened by 6000 Spaniards from the 
fleet, and with this army of 23,000 
men march at once upon London. 
Medina Sidonia, with the remainder 
of the force, was to seize upon 
fortify the Isle of Wight—keep off 
the English and Dutch fleets—and 
_ to the conquest of Ireland. 
o the original programme Scot- 
land was to rise at the same time, 
to invade England, and place James 
upon the throne. But the intrigues 
with the Catholic nobles of. Scot- 
_ had been fortunately foiled, 
and James was, at this period, in 
terms of amity with the Queen of Hng- 
land, and himself a confirmed heretic. 

The whole expedition, it will be 
seen, depended on thé junction 


of Parma and his forces with the 
Now 


fleet. the Hollanders and 
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Zeelanders blockaded the Prince so 
closely, that he, in his open; boats 
and light pintaces, could not ‘ven- 
ture out of port. The mouth of the 
Scheldt, and the dangerous shallows 
off the coast of Newport and Dan- 
kirk, swarmed with their craft, It 
was in vain that the Prince had 
urged on his preparations, day and 
night, with utmost activity, build- 
iog his transports, and practising 
his men in the manceuvres of ra- 
and disembarking. 
was kept fast prisoner by the 

Hollanders and Zeelenders, 
ing about the shores, often out of 
sight, but always on the watch. 
Philip and his counsellors in. the 
Escurial could so little apprecciate 
this difficulty, that the King more 
than once wrote to Parma, that, if 
the weather admitted, he might 
pass over to England without wait- 
ing for the Armada. Parma, on the 
contrary, needed the Spanish fleet, 
first of all, to rid him of these 
severing Dutchmen, and Medina 
— had no ine, = 
perhaps no means, for 
this saediats He fulfilled his part. 
After some skirmishing with the 
English, he succeeded in anchoring 
his: enormous fleet in Oalais roads, 
But no Parma, with his 17,000 men, 
skilfully packed and stowed in his 
transports, came out to meet him. 

The English fleet was not so con- 
temptible an antagonist to the Ar- 
mada as is generally supposed 


England had been very in 
m re 10ns or 
both by land and sea, against the 


thseatened invasion. The Court 
had been resolved to disbelieve in 
the invasion. But when there was 
no longer any doubt of the hostile 
intentions of Spain, there was no 
lack of energy or patriotism. If 
Philip had calculated on mae | 
joined by the Catholics of Eo ‘ 
e@ was egregiously mistaken, © Oa- 
tholic and Protestant were animated 
by the same national spirit. |The 
royal fleet numbered about 
thirty-four, vessels; of various. sizes, 
but the mercha&t navy and the vo- 
lunteers from every part of the coast 


! 
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swelled the number to one hundred 
and ninety-seven vessels, small in- 
deed, but some of them manned by 
the most resolute and skilful seamen 
in the world, and capable always of 
outmanceuvring their bulky anta- 
gonists. There’ was Lord Howard, 
the High Admiral in the Royal 
Ark; Vice-Admiral Drake in the 
Revenge ; Lord Harry Seymour in 
the Rainbow ; Captain Frobisher in 
the Triumph. When one reads of 
the exploits of these men, too fami- 
liar “to need that we should here re- 
peat them, it does not appear to us 
very clear that, even if Parma had 
been able to join the Armada, the 
Armada would have been able to 
land .her troops on the shores of 
England. Say that the storms had 
not fought for England, or for Pro- 
testantism, as Protestants fondly 
believed (Philip thought that God 
would surely “give good weather” 
to his Catholic fleet)—say that the 
battle had been fought out at sea, 
the contest was not very unequal. 
The greater magnitude of the Spa- 
nish vessels, and their greater num- 
ber of men, were balanced by the 
better seamanship and the more 
manageable craft of the LEnglisb. 
And though the Spanish soldier of 
that period was of unsurpassed 
bravery, yet there were no seamen 
in the Spanish fleet that could com- 
te with the men who had sailed with 
rake, and Hawkins, and Frobisher. 
It is, however, fair subject of 
congratulation, up to this present 
hour, that Parma was kept prisoner 
in his own ports by the staunch Hol- 
landers and Zeelanders. There were 
men enough in England, and spirit 
and courage enough, to secure it 
from a final conquest ; but the Eng- 
lish forces had not been concentrated 
so as to render it probable that they 
would have been able to repel the 
first attack of Parma, presuming 
that he had landed according to the 
programme. England was drilling, 
mustering, shouting round its Queen 
at Tilbury, many days after the 
Armada had been actually di 
The real crisis of its fate 
by unknown to the inhabitants. 
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“The Armada had arrived in Calais 
roads on Saturday afternoon, the 6th 
August. If it had been joined on that 
day or the next, as Philip and Medina 
Sidonia fully expected, by the Duke of 
Parma’s flotilla, the invasion would have 
been made at once. If a Spanish army 
had ever landed in England at all, that 
event would have occurred on the "th 
August. The weather was not unfavour- 
able, the sea was smooth, and the cir- 
cumstances under which the catastrophe 
of the great drama was that night 
accomplished were a profound mystery to 
every soul in England. For aught that 
Leicester, or Burghley, or Queen Eliza- 
beth knew at the time, the army of 
Farnese might on Monday have been 
marching upon London. Now, on that 
Monday morning the army of Lord 
Hunsdon was not assembled at all, and 
Leicester, with but four thousand men 
under his command, was just commenc- 
ing his camp at Tilbury. The ‘Bel- 
lona-like’ appearance of the Queen on 
her white palfrey, with truncheon in 
hand, addressing her troops in that mag- 
nificent burst of eloquence which has so 
often been repeated, was not till eleven 
days afterwards—not till the great Ar- 
mada, shattered and tempest-tossed, had 
been, a week long, dashing itself against 
the cliffs of Nerway and the Faroes, on 
its forlorn retreat to Spain.” —P. 514, 


We must here bring to a conela- 
sion our attempt to follow any por- 
tion of the narrative of Mr. Mot- 
ley. We have only again to repeat 
our general commendation of the 
work. A critic who has no access 
to manuscripts or. other original 
documents, who has only printed 
books to refer to, must content 
himself with praising that industry 
or research of which he finds ample 
evidence. The only real critic of an 
historian who builds. much on docu- 
ments of this description, is the sub- 
sequent historian .who follows in 
the same track; he only can decide 
whether his predecessor .has read 
with patience and judged with can- 
dour, and whether he has 
such extracts for quotation as give 
a fair impression of the whole docu- 
he critic in ordinary can 
only speak of that general cultare 
of mind which the historian has 
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apparently brought to his task; he 
can only compare the finished work 
as presented to him with other his- 
torians standing already on the 
shelves cf his library. We can only 
pronounce that here also is a valu- 
able addition to historical literatare, 
and a book which addresses itself 
both to the student of history and 
to him who reads only to gratif 
a literary taste. We do not thin 
that the present instalment quite 
sustains the reputation which the 
writer had earned by his previous 
volumes. The workmanship is more 
careless. There is the same desire 
for pictorial effect, but there is not 
the same pains bestowed upon the 
picture. We say nothing about 
the “dignity of history’—we are 
not sure that history has any 
especial or universal claim to be 
treated with dignity, and where 
dignity is allied to dulness we are 
certainly no admirers of it; but 
there is confessedly a certain dash- 
ing, off-hand, rattling style, which 
we pronounce at once to be more 
suitablg to the novelist than the 
historian. And why do we tolerate 
it in the novelist and not in the 
historian? Not because there is 
any peculiar dignity to be sustained 
in history, but because ¢ruth is the 
essential requisite of the historian, 
and not of the novelist, and the 
desire to speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, 
almost invariably leads to a certain 
moderation of temper and sobriety 
of diction. This is why we feel that 
a bold, dashing, reckless style is not 

often suitable to the historian. 
Amongst the dramatis persone 
of Mr Motley’s history Philip II. 
stands forth conspicuous. Now 
the several pictures that are drawn 
of him are not always quite con- 
sistent with eath other; and if we 
were in search for examples of 
what we have described as a style 
more tolerable in the novelist than 
the historian, we should select some 
es where Mr. Motley is deal- 


ing with this his favourite character 
—favourite, of course, in an artistic 
point of view. Few monarchs have 
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lived whose personal character has 
exercised a more evident influence 
on the current of events. Possessed 
by one great idea, which comes be- 
fore us in the light. of a penn per- 
stition, he was capable o ne 
vast projects, and obstinatel 
hering to them. A man of such 
character, placed on a throne, and 
at a time and in a country where a 
throne was the seat of real power, 
one may contemplate with intense 
dislike, but not with levity or con- 
tempt. It is nof the sort of 
to pose, once for all, in a ridicu 
attitude—not the sort of character 
to gird at perpetually for a certain 
narrowness of intellect, quite com- 
patible with its terrible ae 
in a great project. A strong will 
and a great purpose have always 
received from mankind a certain 
measure of respect, even where that 
;orpoe has not been approved of.’ 
r Motley, in his portraiture of 
Philip, delights in seizing upon 
secondary characteristics, his clerk- 
like habits of business, and the 
little talent he displays in writing 
despatches, or a on the 
despatches of others. ometimes, 
indeed, he describes this gloomy 
monarch as the originator of all the 
diplomatic network that is entan- 
gling Europe. In one rhetorical pas- 
sage, more elaborate than pleasing, 
he compares him to a trical 
manager, to whom are due all the 
arrangements of scene and action: — 
“Very noiselessly had the patient 
manager who sat in the Escurial been 
making preparations for that European 
tragedy in which most of the actors had 
such fatal parts assigned to them, and 
of which few of the spectators of its 
opening scenes were doomed to witness 
the conclusion. A shifting and glancing 
of lights, a vision of vanishing feet, a 
trampling and bustling of unseen crowds, - 
movements of concealed machinery, a 
few incoherent words, much noise and 
confusion, vague and incomprehensible, 
till at last the tinkling of a small bell, 
and a glimpse of the modest manager 
stealing away as the curtain was rising; 
such was the spectacle presented at Mid- 
summer 1585.”—Vol. i. p. 118. 


But more generally, the ambitious 
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bigot and deep-plotting sovereign 
is described as a “patient letter- 
writer,” owing everything but his 
bigotry to his ministers, sitting eter- 
nally at his desk, scrawling “his apos- 
tilles” over the despatches of others. 
Frivolous as they are, something too 
much is made of these “ apostilles.” 
The last glimpse we have of Philip is 
still in his elbow-chair, writing absurd 
notes. We may quote the whole pas- 
sage as a specimen of a manner into 
which our historian occasionally 
falls, and which we have ventured 
to describe as not altogether com- 
mendable. We might call it, in the 
slang of the day, fast writing. The 
peseage is mainly concerned with 
enry 1V. of France. 


“Nevertheless, prudent Philip sat in 
his elbow-chair, writing his apostilles, 
improving himself and his secretaries in 
orthography, but chiefly confining his 
attention to the affairs of France. The 
departed nuncio’s brother, Mayenne, was 
installed as chief stipendiary of Spain, 
and lieutenant-general for the League in 
France, until Philip should determine 
within himself in what form to assume 
the sovereignty of that kingdom. It 
might be questionable, however, whether 
that corpulent Duke, who spent more 
time in eating than Henry IV. did in 
sleeping, and was longer in reading a 
letter than Henry in winning a battle, 
was likely to prove a very dangerous 
rival—even with all Spain at his back— 
to the lively Bearnese. But time would 
necessarily be consumed before the end 
was ‘reached, and time and Philip were 
two. Henry of Navarre and France was 
ready to open his ears to instruction; 
but even he had declared, several years 
before, that ‘a religion was not to be 
changed like.a shirt.’ So while the fresh 
garment was airing for.him at Rome, 
and while he was leisurely stripping off 
the old, he might perhaps be taken at 
a disadvantage. Fanaticism, on both 
- sides, during this process of instruction, 
might be roused. The Huguenots on 
their part might denounce the treason 
of their great chief, and the Papists, on 
theirs, howl at the hypocrisy of the 
pretended conversion,’ &c.—P. 561. 

Bat, after all, it is not over such 
a history as this, that we choose to 
waste time in culling examples of a 
faulty or distasteful style. While 
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subscribing to the admiration which 


the work has called forth from 
critics of all parties, we will 
repeat our hope, that in the prepara- 
tion and composition of the volumes 
yet to appear, our very able author 
will give himself more time, and 
thus render fuller justice to his own 
indisputable powers. That he can 
write admirably, as well as read 
laboriously and to good purpose, 
he has most amply demonstrated, 
There are many passages of that 
history of the Armada we have so 
ruthlessly abridged which might be 
quoted, not only for the information 
they convey, but also for the spirited 
and altogether excellent manner in 
which they convey it. How well 
does he pay the just tribute of 
praise to the fleets both of England 
and of Holland! Summing up the 
events of that great expedition, he 
says :-— 

“To the Queen’s glorious naval com- 
manders, to the dauntless mariners of 
England, with their well-handled vessels, 
their admirable seamanship, their tact 
and their courage, belonged the joys of 
the contest, the triumph and the $lorious 
pursuit; but to the patient Hollanders 
and Zeelanders who, with their hundred 
vessels, held Farnese, the chief of the 
great enterprise, at bay, a close prisoner 
with his whole army in his own ports, 
daring him to the issue, and ready—to 
the last plank of their fleet, and to the 
last drop of their blood—to confront both 
him and the Duke of Medina Sidonia, an 
equal share of honour is due. The safety 
of the two free commonwealths of the 
world in that terrible contest was achiev- 
ed by the people and the mariners of the 
two states combined.” 

Nor can we close our notice with- 
out observing that the character of 
Queen Elizabeth is depicted through- 
out with great force, and with signal 
justice. A certain “ Arcadian sim- 
plicity” is, for a moment, oddly 
enough attributed ‘to her in her 
negotiations with the Prince of 
Parma; but, in general, every phase 
of the great, crafty, avaricious, bold- 
hearted queen, is vigorously de- 
scribed. The following remarks on 
that sad event which casts its sha- 
dow over her whole reign—the exe- 
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cution of Qaeen Mary—might be select- 
ed as a specimen of our writer’s more 
viorous manner, and we take the oppor- 
tunity of closing our paper with it :— 


“The ‘daughter of debate’ had at 
last brought herself, it was supposed, 
within the letter of the law, and now 
began those odious scenes of hypocrisy 
on the part of Elizabeth, that frightful 
comedy—more melancholy even than 
the solemn tragedy which it preceded 
and followed—which must ever remain 
the darkest passage in the history of the 
Queen. It is unnecessary, in these pages, 
to make more than a passing allusion to 
the condemnation and death of the Queen 
of Scots. Who doubts her participation 
in the Babington conspiracy? Who 
doubts that she was the centre of one 
endless conspiracy by Spain and Rome 
against the throne and life of Elizabeth ? 
Who doubts that her long imprisonment 
in England was a violation of all law, all 
justice, all humanity? Who doubts that 
the fining, whipping, torturing, hang- 
ing, embowelling of men, women, and 
children, guilty of no other crime than 
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adhesion to the Catholic faith, had as- 
sisted the Pope and Philip, and their, 
band of English, Scotch, and Irish con- 
spirators, to shake Elizabeth’s throne. 
and endanger her life? Who doubts 
that, had the English sovereign been 
capable of conceiving the great thought 
of religious toleration, her reign would 
have been more glorious than it was, the 
cause of Protestantism and freedom more 
triumphant, the name of Elizabeth Tudor 
dearer to human hearts? Who doubts 
that there were many enlightened and 
noble spirits among her Protestant sub- 
jects who lifted up their voices, over and 
over again, in Parliament and, out of it, 
to denounce that wicked persecution exe 
ercised upon their innocent Catholic bre- 
thren, which was fast converting loyal 
Englishmen against their will into trai- 
tors and conspirators? Yet who doubts 
that it would have required, at exactly 
that moment, and in the midst of that 
crisis, more elevation of soul than could 
fairly be predicated of any individual, for 
Elizabeth in 1587 to pardon Mary, or to 
relax in the severity of her legislation to- 
wards English Papists ?”—Vol. ii. p. 189. 





THE EUTHANASIA OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


“Tf, Cassandra-like, amidst the din 
Of conflict none will hear, or, hearing, heed 
This voice from out the Wilderness, the sin 
Be theirs, and my own feelings be my meed.” 


Tue social difficulties of the 
Ottoman question are greater than 
the political, yet we shall attempt 
to prove that they are not insuper- 
able. Hitherto, a practical solution 
of the practical question bas not 
been found either in the dictates of 
international law or in the wisdom 
of European cabinets. An imprac- 
ticable solution is proposed by 
Greek covetousness, and a danger- 
ous, but more probable, termination 
of the question is threatened by 
Russian ambition. Those great 
solvers of political problems, the 
pamphleteers of Paris, have nothing 
more original to propose than that 
the dominions of the Sultan must 
be divided, in imitation of the par- 
tition of Poland. Great Britain and 
France have certainly been acquir- 


—Prophecy of Dante. 
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urpose, during the years they have 
om upholding what they faceti- 
ously term the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire; and after all their 
exertions, either of the two, by de- 
serting its colleague and forming 
an alliance with Russia, might in- 
stantaneonsly disintegrate ill- 
cemented fabric. A treaty signed 
at Paris might render the dominion 
of the Ottoman sultans as much a 
portion of the history of the past as 
the Mohammedan empire in Spain. 
Our readers will not require us 
to prove that the Ottoman Empire 
is ready for dissolution. The re- 
ports of our consuls in Europe, and 
the events which caused the ocen- 
pation of Syria, force on every dis- 
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interested mind a conviction’ that 
the administration of the Sultan’s 
dominions is in a state of anarchy. 
Sultan Abdul-Medjid is powerless 
to fulfil the engagements which he 
has entered into for the protection 
of his Christian subjects, and his 
Christian subjects are as powerless 
to resist the influence which urges 
them forward to destroy his em- 
pire. Turkey possesses a govern- 
ment without being governed, and 
its inhabitants possess rights, with- 
out having any administration of 
justice to enforce those rights. 

ower alone is law, and there is 
little power anywhere. The Sultan 
can only issue ordinances, ' while 
Turkish pashas, Greek _ bishops, 
European consuls, and  Levantine 
money-lenders, all alike set those 
ordinances at defiance. 

The political eagacity of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, and his accurate 
acquaintance with the condition of 
Turkey, bas been undaly depreci- 
ated, because he was often misled 
by his immeasurable pride. Yet 
he told Europe the simple truth 
when he declared that the Ottoman 
Empire was a sick man stretched on 
a bed of suffering, from which there 
was no hope of recovery. It is true, 
there was something not very im- 
perial in his proposal to strangle his 
sick friend in order to divide his 
wardrobe. The patient was then 
incurably weak in body; he has 
since fallen into a state of equal 
imbecility of mind, and his neglect- 
ed gee is an better rie a 
bundle of rags. To speak plainly, 
all thinking men who iis barores 
the conduct of the Sultan’s govern- 
ment, and studied the condition of 
the inhabitants of his dominions 
since the conclusion of the late war, 
feel an irrepressible conviction that 
the days of anarchy are at hand. 
Internal revolutions are growing 
out of causes which have already 
acquired irresistible force, and .which 
will compel foreign interference. 


The success of past insurrections 
proves that there jis no chance of 


eegpounias fature declarations of 
independence. The example of 
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Moldavia, Vallachia, Servia, Mon- 
tenegro, Greece, and Samos, invites 
the Christians in Europe to take up 
arms. The success of the pashas 
of Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt, en- 
courages the Mussulman governors 
to aspire at independence. The 
whole political and military organi- 
sation of the Ottoman Empire hag 
been revolutionised without doubt, 
yet how far it has been reformed. ig 
a disputed question. In the mean 
time the social condition of the 
population, whether Mussulman or 
Christian, has undergone changes 
not less considerable. The old re- 
lations between the governors and 
the governed have been swept 
away. The bit has slipped from 
the horse’s mouth, and the reins of 
power are held by an _ unsteady 
hand. Steam-frigates, Enfield rifles, 
Armstrong guns, and financial re- 
sources, are just as likely to be pro- 
cured by Christian insurgents as by 
Ottoman ministers. 

Before the days of anarchy, to 
which all things in the East seem 
tending, actually commence, it is 
our wish in this article to show that 
there is still a possibility of avert- 
ing the catastrophe, of saving mil- 
lions of families from extermina- 
tion, and of allowing the Ottoman 
Empire to expire on a_ peacefal 
deathbed. Whether Christian na- 
tions possess the energy ne 
to compel the cabinets of Euro 
to preserve peace by walking in 
paths of righteousness, as well as 
by keeping their powder dry, is a 
question beyond our competency. 

The political paralysis of the Sul- 
tan’s government being incurable, 
the difficulty of the Ottoman ques- 
tion lies in the solution of a social 
problem. Oan the decay of indus- 
try, and the constant diminution of 
the agricultural population in the 
Ottoman Empire, be immediately 
changed into activity, and a ten- 
dency to multiply and replenish the 
earth? Whether the Cabinets of 
Great Britain,. France, and Russia, 
by cordial co-operation and united 
action, could ultimately obtain this 
end by themselves, carrying on the 
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administration of the Sultan’s do- 
minions in his name, or even by an 
amicable partition of his empire, 
may be doubted. And if success 
were attainable, it could only be 
the work of time. Our own expe- 
rience in the JIonian Islands has 
taught us how difficult it is to gov- 
ern Greeks, even when they are 
utterly incapable of governing them- 
selves. 

We do not belong to the school of 
politicians who suppose that the 
Cabinets of Europe know less about 
the state of the East than Mr. Ur- 
quhart or M. Saint - Mare Girardin. 
But we are at liberty to discuss 

uestions which our Ambassador at 

onstantinople might not feel at 
liberty to place among his queries 
to his consuls. Words which in 
an article only suggest discussion, 
might, if uttered by a British pre- 
mier or a French or Russian em- 
peror, cause an immediate insurrec- 
tion, and produce a European war. 
In spite of the platitude interwoven 
with the material of despatches and 
protocols, as a means of concealing 
the opinion of the government 
which indites these documents, 
there can be no doubt that the 
three great European Governments 
have long viewed the social condi- 
tion of Turkey with alarm. To this 
important subject we wish to direct 
public attention. Public opinion 
must be formed on the question 
before the British Government can 
assume any initiative on a question, 
which mingles the philosophy of 
political science with the immediate 
action of practical statesmanship. 

We shall not waste words in re- 
futing any of the solutions of the 
Eastern question, as most writers 
pertinaciously insist on terming the 
Ottoman question. All the solu- 
tions offered are based on down- 
right force, and Europe, not believ- 
ing that Providence is always on 
the side of numerous armies, turns 
a deaf ear to the schemers, rejects 
all projects of spoliation, and waits 
anxiously for the logic of events. 
One plan has been proposed which 
does not contemplate foreign force. 
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A Christian bey thinks that the 
Ottoman Empire may be regene- 
rated, and every political difficalty 
in Turkey removed, if the Sultan 
would embrace Christianity, It 
might suit the Christian usurers to 
govern the empire with the titles of 
princes, instead of having it ruled, 
as at present, by Mussulman extor- 
tioners, with the titles of pasiras ; 
but we doubt whether either the 
social condition of the le, or 
the financial position of the Otto- 
man treasury, would gain anything 
by the change. 

While we allude to revolutions in 
Turkey, it would not be right to 
emit all mention of the Greek 
scheme for the future government 
of the Ottoman Empire ; for, in spite 
of its absurdity, it is a fixed idea in 
a considerable number of the most 
intelligent, active, and loquacious 
race in the East. The Greek scheme 
for terminating the Turkish in- 
broglio is, that the Emperors Napo- 
leon III. and Alexander II. should 
join with Queen Victoria to send 
armies and fleets to the Bosphorus, 
conquer Constantinople, and deliver 
up their conquest to King Otho and 
a Greek chamber of deputies, by 
which, doubtless, it would be gov- 
erned with as much sagacity and 
honesty as have been displayed in 
the government of Greece. This 
scheme is certainly not so promis- 
ing as the Sultan’s conversion, for 
the Bulgarians and Sclavonians 
already display as much rags 
to the Greeks as the Greeks do to 
the ‘Turks, so that even the Ortho- 
dox subjects of the Ottoman Empire 
would probably remain more con- 
tented under the sway of Sultan 
Abdul-Medjid than under the do- 
mination of King Otho and the 
Hellenic race. 

It seems, therefore, that no 
scheme has yet been discovered for 
preventing the deathbed of the Ot- 
toman Empire from disturbing all 
Europe with its convulsions. Yet 
surely it is unworthy of - British 
statesmen to conthhue to talk any 
longer of the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire as a reality. The phrase 
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has a dishonest sound when uttered 
by those who have been repeatedly 
and actively engaged during the 
last thirty years in dismembering 
the Sultan’s dominions. They as- 
sisted both Servia and Greece in 
throwing off the Sultan’s yoke. 
The Vladika of the Montenegrins 
has since been patted on the back 
when he waylaid Tarkish officers, 
plundered and burned Turkish 
towns, and destroyed Turkish bat- 
talions. Vallachia and Moldavia 
have been recognised as an inde- 
pendent State. Samos has been 
formed into a small orthodox prin- 
cipality, in order to serve as a coun- 
terpoise to the Catholic republic of 
San Marino in the balance of Euro- 
pean absurdity. In order, probably, 
to insure more effectually the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
Algiers was annexed to France, and 
the pashas of Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Egypt were recognised as_heredi- 
tary sovereigns. Even at the pre- 
sent time, Bosnia and Northern 
Albania, are in a state of chronic 
anarchy, and Bulgaria and Epirus 
in a state of chronic agitation. Thus 
one limb of the Empire has been 
amputated after another, to prevent 
the whole body from perishing of 

ene; and now, when neither 
eg nor arm remains, the Ottoman 
Empire, dressed out by ministers 
and diplomatists in long phrases, 
and veiled under a cover of grave 
assertions, is said to retain its in- 
tegrity, and to be capable of walk- 
ing alone and feeding itself. We 
rotest against this perversion of 


guage. 

It would be wasting the time of 
our readers to adduce evidence to 
prove the rottenness of the whole 
fabric of the Ottoman administra- 
tion, and the utter corruption of Ot- 
toman ministers. Sultanas, pashas, 
beys, bankers, tax-farmers, and loan- 
contractors, are employed day and 
night in emptying the treasury, 
while the fleet and army are ne- 
glected, and the soldiers and sailors 
are left unpaid. ¢ Ambassadors talk 
of the integrity of the Empire; it 
would be a better omen for Turkey 
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if they could venture to speak of 
the honesty of the Government. 

We know from experience that 
not the smallest reliance can be 
placed on the official statistics of 
the Ottoman Empire. Euro 
Turkey, however, is generally said 
to contain about eight millions of 
Christians, and by all these millions 
the Sultan’s government is cordially 
detested. The Mussulman popula 
tion is estimated at two and a half 
millions, exclusive of Constantin- 
ople; and by all the Mussulman 
population engaged in agriculture, 
the Sultan’s government, or at least 
the central administration of the 
Empire, is as heartily hated as it is 
by the Christians. But the Mussul- 
man population in Europe lives in 
hourly fear of an insurrection of 
the Christians among whom _ they 
dwell; and the revolutions of Ser- 
via, Vallachia, and Greece have con- 
vinced them that their extermina- 
tion would be the first act of a 
general revolt, ,They are conse: 
quently compelled to smother their 
aversion to the Sultan’s ministers 
in order to secure the protection of 
the Sultan’s troops. Yet even the 
Mussulmans at times utter growls 
of despair ; and Lord John Russell 
said with truth, “It must be ac- 
knowledged that the Mussulman 
subjects of the Porte are as much 
victims of the misrule of the Gov- 
ernment as the Christian subjects.” 

Yet, after all we have said con- 
cerning the impending fall of the 
Ottoman power, we are by no means 
blind to the tenacity of life pos- 
sessed by even the worst system of 
government, where a central admin- 
istrative power rules extensive do- 
minions, commands powerful armies 
and fleets, and sucks into its vortex 
the taxes of innumerable provinces. 
The Ottoman Empire is not the first 
which has perpetuated its existence 
until if has exterminated the whole 
agricultural population by a vicious 
system of taxation, and which has 
not perished by foreign conquest 
until it had depopulated the coun- 
try, and prepared the land for co- 
lonisation by new inhabitants. The 
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Roman emperors of the West had 
exterminated the population in the 
rural districts of Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain, before those provinces were 
repeopled by Lombards, Franks, 
and Goths. The emperors of the 
East had driven the population of 
Greece, Macedonia, and Thrace from 
the villages into the towns, before 
those countries were repeopled b 
Albanians, Sclavonians, and Bul- 
garians. The caliphs of Bagdat ex- 
terminated the agricultural pu- 
lation of Mesopotamia and Syria, 
The Seljouks converted Asia Minor 
into a declining country before its 
ruin was consummated by the Otto- 
man Turks. The Greek empire of 
the Paleologues existed, at Constan- 
tinople for nearly two centuries in 
a state of moral corruption quite as 
degrading, and in a state of political 
and military weakness far more con- 
temptible, than the Ottoman Empire 
now exhibits. But we have said 
enough concerning the actual condi- 
tion of Turkey. 

We now proceed to state the mea- 
sures which appear to us to offer 
the only plan for preventing the 
deathbed of the Ottoman Empire 
from disturbing the peace of Europe. 
This, we believe, can only be effect- 
ed by the immediate, absolute, and 
total abolition of the system of 
tenths, or Turkish land-tax. This 
is the true solution both of the 
social and political difficulties of 
the Ottoman question. It is the 
only alternative from internal an- 
archy or foreign conquest. It would 
be the Euthanasia of the Ottoman 
Empire. ‘ 

No state in the East can be either 
tranquil or prosperous unless the 
condition of the agricultural popu- 
lation be completely changed. At 
present it is idling away its exist- 
ence and dying out. It must be 
recalled to habits of industry, and 
invited to increase in number in 
order to increase in prosperity. A 
Change in the thoughts as well as 
in the way of life of the various na- 
tions who now till the soil in the 
Sultan’s dominions must be pro- 
duced completely and instantane- 
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ously, and the change must come 
from the people, arising naturally 
from the pursuit of their own. inter- 
est. Thus, without any suspicion on 
their part, they may be led to effect 
the greatest revolution which hes 
been witnessed in the East since the 
preaching of Christianity. The 
agricultural population in every 
land, from the Adriatic to the Per- 
sian Gulf, may be placed in an im- 
proving condition. 

In the observations we shall make 
on this subject, we shall take our 
illustrations indifferently from the 
dominions of Sultan Abdul-Medjid 
and King Otho; and we do so be- 
cause it dispenses us from wasting 
time in proving the incontrovertible 
fact, that a German king, a consti- 
tutional government, a well-endowed 
university, a regular administration 
of justice, and an intelligent urban 
population, are insufficient to re- 
generate society ; for all these things 
exist in Greece where they have 
proved utterly ineffectual to pro- 
duce any improvement in the con- 
dition or any increase in the num- 
bers of the agricultural population. 
Our readers who have visited Athens 
and danced at palace balls, will per- 
haps not be prepared to hear that 
the social condition of the agricul- 
tural classes in Greece is precisely 
similar to that of the peasantry in 
the Ottoman Empire. The condi- 
tion of agriculture in King Otho’s 
dominions is disgraceful to political 
science; and the fiscal administra- 
tion of constitutional Greece im- 

the improvement of the agri- 
cultural population just as much as 
in Turkey it is impeded by the = 
pressive measures against which 
Christians. declaim there so loudly. 
The land is taxed, and the land-tax 
is collected in the same way in 
Mussulman Turkey and Christian 
Greece. Agriculture is carried on 
in the same rude and primitive 
manner in both countries, and prac- 
tical improvements are quite as rare 
among the Greeks as among the 
Tarks. Yet thee Greeks bt- 
which 


are not e Turks. 


edly enjoy many advan 
possessed by 
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Their constitution declares that all 
citizens are equal in the eye of the 
law; and though gendarmes are 
exempted in practice from this ar- 
ticle of the constitution, tax farmers 
and collectors are in some degree 
bound by it. An organised judicial 
system, a fixed code of procedure, 
and a free press, also exist in Greece ; 
yet all these are ineffectual to protect 
the agricultural gay against 
the evil effects of the Turkish sys- 
tem of land-tax, to which the King, 
the Senate, the deputies, and the 
farmers of taxes cling with the 
voracity of harpies. 

The constitutional form of gov- 
ernment in Greece, however, has 
the merit that it would admit of 
the abolition of the land-tax at a 
moment’s notice, without direct 
foreign interference. A hint from 
the three Powers to the Greek 
= that the allied loan must be 
mmediately discharged, or the land- 
tax abolished, would soon induce 
even the Greek Government to abo- 
lish the tax.. It would do anything 
rather than pay a debt honestly and 
promptly. 

In the Ottoman Empire, on the 
other hand, all reform would be 
hopeless, unless force were employed. 
The Sultan could not keep house 
without receiving the proceeds of 
the land-tax: he has to pay the 
milliners’ bills of five hundred 
wives. 

No improvement of agriculture, 
and no immediate demand for 
labour sufficient to consolidate 
order in society, can be expected 
from pallfatives and partial changes 
in the actual system of taxing the 
land either- in Greece or Turkey. 
Immemorial habits of fiscal corrup- 
tion have created abuses which have 
become laws to the population en- 
aged in agriculture. Nothing but 
the perfect liberty of action for 
labour which would result from the 
total abolition of the land-tax in 
any shape, could restore energy to 
society. At present, the cultivator 
of the soil is compelled to waste the 
labour which would enable him to 
gain one hundred dollars, merely 
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that he may be prevented from ne- 
glecting to pay a single dollar to 
the fise. It is difficult even for the 
readers of Mr. Senior or M. About 
to form any idea of the extent to 
which fraud, and precautions to pre- 
vent fraud, enter into every relation 
of life, and every process of labour,’ 
in the agricultural society of Greece 
and Turkey. In the best times of 
the Ottoman Empire, when the 
armies of the Sultan collected slaves 
under the walls of Vienna and on 
the banks of the Isonzo, the viziers 
of the bench were notorious for 
their corruption and rapacity; and 
the Sultans, unable to check pecu- 
lation, contented themselves with 
strangling the extortioners, and 
pocketing the fruits of their ex- 
tortion. In Greece, peculation has 
been a characteristic of society from 
a much earlier period. Polybius 
tells us it was the vice which en- 
abled the Romans to enslave the 
country. The history of the Greek 
Church proves that it has enabled 
the Sultans to rule the nation for 
four hundred years; and experience 
teaches us that it aids King Otho 
in retaining the Greeks in a state 
of moral and political degradation. 
The Athenian newspapers inform 
us, that at this day it is the most 
prosperous institution of the Greek 
monarchy. 

We may-here observe that it is 
the fashion to talk of the modern 
Greeks as a new people. ‘I'here can- 
not be a greater delusion. There is 
nothing recent in Greece except the 
Albanian population, a. few com- 
mercial towns, the kingdom formed 
by the three Powers, and the Bava- 
rian dynasty. The habits, customs, 
and thoughts of the people, the 
social arrangements and the fiscal 
devices of the government, are the 
traditional ordinances of innumer- 
able generations, corrupted by & 
perverse civilisation. The Greeks, 
like the Russians, possess a wonder- 
ful facility of assuming the mask of — 
Western manners, bat they remain 
always at heart true Byzantines. 
Of ancient Greece they know but 
little: they are compelled to study 
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the character and the political in- 
stitutions of the ancient Athenians 
in the work of Mr. Grote. Athens 
certainly presents more of the ap- 
pearance of a European capital 


than Constantinople; but in some 
things the rural districts of Turkey 
are more advanced in civilisation 
than the rural districts in Greece. 
The traveller finds post-horses and 
khans on every great road in the 
Ottoman Empire; while in Greece 
he will find neither post-horses nor 
inns on any road in the kingdom. 
With all the pageantry of a pomp- 
ous court at Athens, there is not a 
good cart-road between any two 
large towns in Greece. He who 
would send his furniture from 
Athens to Sparta, to Delphi, or to 
the baths of Hypaté, must convey 
it from the sea-side on the backs of 
mules. 

It will be conceded that it is no 
light affair to infuse activity and 
a desire for improvement into an 


agricultural society in this con- 
dition. Old habits must be aban- th 
doned, and bad habits must be 
destroyed. This, of course, can 


only be possible by leading the 
people to adopt for themselves new 
and better habits, with the direct 
view of serving their own interests. 
Any attempt to enforce industry by 
rules, would certainly awaken in- 
vincible opposition. The blind in- 
stinct of the Mussulmap, and the 
bigoted infatuation of the Greek, 
can never be overcome by any ex- 
ercise of power. But wealth would 
be immediately conferred on many 
families, and would - be . rendered 
attainable by every man engaged in 
agriculture, by the abolition of the 
nd-tax; a new America would 
suddenly bloom into full life in the 
Levant. 
_ The policy of replacing the exist- 
ing. land-tax by an income tax, or 
indeed by any other. tax, is one 
which we do not now. propose to 
discuss. Our object is to examine 
how agriculture may be placed in an 
improving condition, and -how . the 
agricultural population of Greece 
and Turkey may be enabled to in- 
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crease in number; not how King 
Otho may obtain funds to purchase 
a steam-yacht, or how Sultan Abdul- 
Medjid may find means to build a 
new palace. The question which 
really demands immediate consider- 
ation is, how to save the agricul- 
tural population of Turkey from 
extermination, and that of Greece 
from misery; not to supply the 
means of perpetuating the misrule 
of the two worst governments in 
Europe. 

The great bulk of the population, 
both in Turkey and Greece, lives 
by agriculture; and on this class 
alone can we depend for social re- 
generation and national independ- 
ence. The town population is gener- 
ally of a very denationalised type, 
whether it be Jewish, Greek, . or 
Mussulmav. But, fortunately for 
human society, four-fifths of the 
inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire, 
and three-quarters of the population 
of the Greek kingdom, derive their 
subsistence from the cultivation of 


e 80 
The striking fact that the , 
cultural population in the East has 
for many centuries been ss 
diminishing, is now generally ad- 
mitted. Every traveller in Turkey 
since the days of Bertrandon de la 
Brocquiére, and in Greece since the 
days of Sir George Wheeler, has 
observed the remains of vill 
recently abandoned. The la 
appears everywhere in the East to 
lose annually some portion of its 
power of sustaining human life. 
The capital invested in old time in 
plantations, mills, water-courses, 
cisterns, farm-buildings, _ bridges, 
and roads, becomes annihilated, and 
no capital is ever saved by the land- 
owner to replace the degradations 
effected by so 4 Abandoned vil- 
lages, deser mosques, ruined 
churches, and forsaken graveyards, 
present themselves m every district ; 
and the traveller in the present as 
in past generations sees land which 
was recently cultivated i 

to pasturage. The burdens of tax- 
ation never diminish; but no por- 
tion of that taxation is ever em- 
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to ir a road or a bridge. 
= seth gle inevitable, and 
revolt is often the alternative from 
starvation. 

We shall endeavour to show how 
this state of decline is the direct 
consequence of the manner of ‘evy- 
ing the land-tax both in Turkey 
and Greece; and that peculation, 
depopulation, brigandage, revolt, 
and revolution, can only be pre- 
vented by the total abolition of this 


During the last two centuries the 
destruction of capital vested in land 
throughout the East has been going 
on at an accelerated pace, and a 
corresponding diminution of the 
agricultural population has been 
the inevitable result. In the Otto- 
man Empire the evidence of this 
diminution is everywhere apparent, 
and proofs are seen of a very con- 
siderable decrease of the inhabit- 
ants since the commencement of 
the present century. § Deserted 
castles, which fifty years ago were 
tenanted by wealthy Deré-beys, 
may be seen in every part of the 
Empire, presenting the aspect of 
medieval ruins. These castles pro- 
tected the valleys at whose gorges 
they are generally situated from the 
entrance of the tax collector, until 
Sultan Mahmud II. centralised all 

er and paralysed all industry. 

tax-gatherer now enters these 
valleys, which are no longer pro- 
tected by the feudal rights of the 
old timariots, and in many he has 
already exterminated the popula- 
tion. Villages which have crum- 
bled to Heaps of stones, and fields 
which have been forsaken within 


the memory of man, may be counted 
by hund in every part of Asia 
inor. The commercial activity 


which extends its influence to some 
distance round a few towns on the 
reg aera con ne — decline 
0 agricult ation from 
the tourists who re Phe East in 
steamboats, We shall cite only 
one witness to bear testimony that 
we have not stated our case too 
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strongly. Our witness is one of 
Lord Palmerston’s colleagues. The 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland asks, 


“ What is it you find over the broad 
surface of a land which nature and 
climate have favoured ond all 
others, once the home of all art and 


civilisation? Look yourself — ask 
those who live there?” And the 
noble Lord answers, “ Deserted 


villages, uncultivated plains, ban- 
ditti-haunted mountains, — torpid 
laws, a corrapt administration, a 
disappearing people.”* 

In the mean time, we may re- 
mind our readers that a financial 
revolution — not a financial crisis 
cannot be long delayed at Con- 
stantinople. The Sultan will soon be 
obliged to follow the example of 
the King of Greece, and stop pay- 
ing the interest of his debts. Within 
the last year, Sultan Abdul-Medjid, 
despising the words of the Koran, 
which say, “that he who defiles 
himself with usury, whether as @ 
lender or a borrower, shall not rise 
from the dead until the demon pass 
into his body,”* has raised mqney 
at 20 per cent on his personal 
security, and contracted a goveri- 
ment loan at 93 per cent. This can- 
not long continue; and the  inevi- 
table result of the Sultan’s bank- 
ruptey, or of a repudiation of ‘its 
obligations on the part of the Turk- 
ish Government, would be the vio- 
lent death of the Ottoman Empire, 
whethtr its decease should be di- 
rectly accelerated by internal dis- 
ruption or foreign occupation. 

To prevent this catastrophe, and 
to enable the Ottoman Empire to 
depart in peace, we again repeat 
that it is only necessary to abolish 
the existing land-tax. The Sela- 
vonians, who form the great bulk 
of the population between Vidin 
and Saloniki, would immediately 
think of improving their condition 
by raising more agricultural pro- 
duce, instead of following the sag- 
gestions of the Greeks, and raising 
a rebellion in order to inaugurate ® 
new Byzantine empire. Even} the 





* Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters, by the Eart or CaBtisLE, p. 184. 
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Bulgarians would prefer indepen- 
dence to absorption into the Rus- 
sian Empire, and the nationality of 
Bulgaria would afford Catholicism and 
Orthodoxy a fair field for an honoura- 
ble contest. 

There are some statesmen in Ger- 
many, and some accomplished men 
in Great Britain and the United 
States, who still nourish a belief 
that the Greek kingdom affords a 
means of resisting the progress of 
social decline, and that the free 
population of constitutional Greece 
possesses the expansive energy 
necessary to repeople and govern 
the Ottoman Empire. Let us there- 
fore examine how far the agricul- 
tural population of Greece has dis- 
played the power of increasing in 
number, and how far the Greek 
Government has developed social 
improvement and national energy. 
The Ottoman Empire must either 
be repeopled by the races who now 
cultivate its soil, or it must be con- 
quered in order to admit of the 
land being possessed by new in- 
habitants. Now, Greece is still so 
scantily peopled that its own soil 
would sustain four times the agri- 
cultural population it now nour- 
ishes, and would admit of the pro- 
fitable expenditure of many mil- 
lions of capital in agricultural im- 


provement. “The Greek Govern- 
ment, therefore, either does not 
understand its duty, or wilfully 


neglects to fulfil it. As Greece 
possesses neither an efficient army 
nor navy, it is absurd to talk of 
Greece conquering Turkey: she 
has neither a Garibaldi nor a Victor 
Emmanuel. And it is quite as ridi- 
culous to suppose that three mil- 
lions of Greeks would be better 
able to repeople European Turkey 
than six millions of Sclavonians 
who now dwell there. The visions 
of the Bavarians who declared, 
when they brought King Otho to 
Greece, that they would create a 
new America in the Hast, and teach 
Great Britain the philosophy of 
colonial prosperity, have long since 
vanished. The agricultural colony 
founded by the Bavarians at . Her- 
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aclea is in the same state of decline 
as the Mussulman ea in Asia 
Minor. The agricultural population 
of Greece has for some yeare been 
almost stationary, and Greek capital 
more frequently seeks employment at 
the fair of Leipsic than in the soil of 


Athens, being the capital of the 
Greek kingdom, is often supposed 
to offer conclusive evidence that 
Greece is in an improving condi- 
tion. But Athens is the capital of 
a centralised monarchy, and flour- 
ishes by the manipulation of the 
financial resources of the country. 
The expenditure caused by its im- 
provement impedes the general 
prosperity of Greece. We - have 
already observed that the urban 
and rural population throughout 
the East live in very di t 
social conditions, and the difference 
is nowhere greater than in Athens 
and the surrounding country. There 
are also many circumstances § in 
which the governments of Greece 
and Turkey resemble one another 
besides the land-tax. The sove- 
reigns have the largest civil lists in 
BHurope, for each wastes on his 
household an eleventh of the net 
revenues of his dominions; and 
they are the sovereigns who expend 
the smallest proportion of their re- 
venues to promote the wellbeing of 
their subjects. 

It is not necessary to enter into 
a detailed examination of Greek 
finance. The three protecting 
Powers have a — an . 
uest on the fiscal proceedings 
the Greek monarchy, aod Lord 
John Russell promised, if we are 
not mistaken, to lay the report of 
the commissioners before Parlia- 
ment. We have not seen it; but 
no commission was required to tell 
the holders of Greek bonds that 
Greece is a defaulting State, or to 
tell travellers re the Greek pp 4 
ment expends less money - 
ing roads than in maintaining an 
Italian opera. No amount of 
tection on the part of the 
Powers can conceal the fact that 
King Otho has generally selected 
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ministers who have been both inca- 
pable and dishonest. They have 
not kept as good faith with the 
public creditors as the ministers of 
the Sultan. 

It is with regret that we add the 
unfortunate truth, that in this mat- 
ter of financial dishonesty the Greeks 
adopt the opinions of their Govern- 
ment. They boldly assert that it 
would be a most unstatesmanlike 
proceeding ‘‘to muddle away the 
national resources in paying old 
debts,” and they a to the 
flourishing condition of their trade 
and of their commercial navy as 
evidence that honesty is not always 
the best policy, at least in the Le- 
vant. We admit that Athenian. offi- 
cials and Greek traders our to 
be getting on tolerably well in the 
world; but we would fain remind 
the Greeks cf Solon’s words to King 
Croesus, and recommend them to call 
no Athenian official nor Greek mer- 
chant happy and prosperous until 
they shall see the end of his for- 
tunes, and hear what men ulti- 
mately say concerning his reputa- 
tion. 

If we trusted our own observa- 
tion, we should say that the system 
of central expenditure at Athens 
has thrown a delusive veil over the 
condition of Greece, and that so- 
ciety oscillates between Venetian 
corruption and Turkish barbarism. 
You meet well-educated men; you 
see well-dressed officials; you are 
astonished to behold all the loxury 
and mach of the corruption of a 
European court, and you, admire 
® numerous garrison, an army - of 
policemen, and a .host of gend- 
armes. But quit the capital, and in 
an hour’s ride you will see an agricul- 
tural population living in as great de- 
pression, and cultivating the soil in as 
rude a manner, as in the secluded val- 
leys of Turkey. 

The cultivation of the soil is car- 
ried on in Greece precisely in the 
same barbarous manner as in 1833, 
or in 1821, before the commence- 
ment of the Greek Revolution. The 
increase of population which has 
taken place since the war, among 
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the agricultural classes, is confined 
to filling up the void created by the 
consequences of the Revolution, 
actual hostilities, famine, and il. 
ence. There are not now more yokes 
of land under cultivation in most of 
the grain-producing districts than 
there were at the commencement of 
the present century, nor is the. pro- 
duce of each yoke of land ine 

better cultivation ; while, in 4 
the quality of all agricultural produce 
is deteriorated. 

An accomplished and observant 
traveller, who made an _ extensive 
tour in Greece just before the 
breaking-out of the Revolution, re- 
visited the country, and travelled 
over his former route in 1859, 
Thirty years of peace ought cer- 
tainly to have repaired all the raya- 
ges of war; more than twenty years. 
of monarchical government under 
Bavarian statesmen and_ constitu- 
tional ministers ought to have made 
liberated Greece rival the United 
States of America in the progress 
of industry and population. But 
we were assured by this traveller 
that in many parts of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and everywhere in contin- 
ental Greece, he found deserted 
villages and ruined hamlets as in 
Turkish times; that no road seem- 
ed to have been repaired since, the 
Turks were expelled’ from Greece, 
and bridges which were formerly 
passable were now in rains, The 
Turkish causeways, which then en- 
abled the traveller to cross the 
irrigable valleys, whose soil con- 
sists of deep clay, were no longer 
practicable, and the muleteers now 
wend their way round the arable 
land, creeping over the rugged 
sides of limestone rocks. Moun- 
tains which, a generation ago, were 
clothed with forests, and hills thickly 
planted with olive-groves, are now 
bare as the iron-bound coast of Laco- 
nia, and dry as the “oxless isles” of 
the Aigean._ - 

Our own observations have con- 
vinced us that agriculture is in a 
worse condition, both in Attica and 
Beotia, than it was in . Torkish 
times. The destruction of forests 
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of olive-groves, fruit-trees, mul- 
berry plantations, and of every in- 
yestment of capital in land during 
the Greek Revolution, has not yet 
been replaced by the money de- 
voted to agricultural improvements 
since King Otho ascended the 
throne, so that the peasant now 
leads a barder life than he did in 
the time of Ali Pasha. Yet there 
can be no doubt that the increased 
demand for agricultural prodace at 
Athens has done much to encourage 
agriculture ; indeed, nothing but the 
great augmentation of population at 
the capital, and at the Pir@us, has 
prevented a considerable portion of 
the inferior soil of Attica from fall- 
ing out of cultivation. 

We know that stanch Philhel- 
Jenes might easily find statistical 
documents to refute any evidence 
we could addace concerning the 
actual condition of Greece. But it 


is easy to destroy the value of 
Greek official statistics. One ex- 
ample will suffice. A circular of 


the Greek Government informed 
the ambassadors of the three pro- 
tecting Powers that great improve- 
ments had taken place in Greek 
agriculture, that the production of 
the soil had been greatly increased, 
and that the rural population was 
in a very prosperous condition, 
thanks to the paternal adminis- 
tration of King Otho, and to the 
order and security of property 
which his wisdom had established. 
But when the financial inquest on 
the condition of Greece was held, 
the ambassadors found that in tho 
ear 1844 the average price of wheat 
ad been about five drachmas a 
bushel, while in the year 1857 the 
average price had risen to nine 
drachmas a bushel. Now, as both 
the land-tax and the rent of na- 
tional lands are paid in kind, and 
as the cultivation of wheat had in- 
creased more than any other kind 
of grain in the interval between 
1844 and 1857, it may be supposed 
that the revenue derived from this 
source had more than doubled; yet 
with high prices, and increased 
cultivation, the official accounts of 
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the Government, in place of show- 
ing an increase of more than 100 
per cept., barely announced an 
augmentation of about 13 per 
cent. If we believe the explana- 
tion dispersed by public ramour, 
we understand perfectly how han- 
dreds of officials fare sumptuously 
and grow rich on salaries which 
would hardly suffice to keep them 
in sheepskin capotes and black 
bread. The stationary condition 
of agriculture is enough to prove 
that the fiscal administration in 
Greece, though not so arbitrary as 
in Tarkey, is quite as oppressive, 
and probably not more honest, In- 
deed, Greeks are very often tax- 
gatherers for the Sultan. The 
Greek peasants who live under the 
Turkish Government do not emi- 
grate to Greece in such numbers 
as the townsmen of Greece emi- 
grate to Turkey. There is no in- 
flux of labour or capital into the 
dominions of King Otho, to secure 
the protection of free institutions 
and parliamentary government, 
Wealthy Greeks emigrate to Rus- 
sia, Hungary, Italy, France, and 
England, but they appear never to 
think of investing their capital in 
the purchase or in the improve- 
ment of land in Greece. Already 
the population of the Hellenic 
kingdom has filled up the void 
produced by the revolutionary war, 
and has sunk into a stationary con- 
ditioa, preparatory to feeling the 
decline which the land-tax will 
soon produce. 

That the land-tax, and the man- 
ner in which the land-tax is col- 
lected, are the immediate cause 
which prevents Greece from ad- 
vancing in population and pro- 
sperity like the United States of 
America, Canada, Australia, and’ 
the Cape of Good Hope, is easily 
proved. The peasant-proprietors, 
who formed a numerous class of 
the population, have been relieved 
by the Revolution from all the 
feudal burdens, rent-charges, and 
impositions of forced labour, to- 
which they were subjected by the- 
Turks. An immense quantity of 
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rich Jand has become national pro- 
perty, and offers the means of in- 
viting a great immigration, The 
export of agricultural produce has 
been relieved from many monopo- 
lies. Trade is free, and duties are 
not high. Yet with all these ad- 
vantages, no Greeks settle and 
form agricultural colonies in Greece, 
as the inhabitants of the British 
Isles do in British colonies, Ex- 
tensive tracts of fertile Jand remain 
uncultivated, and the portion of the 
soil under cultivation is tilled in the 
rudest manner, and yields small re- 
turns to the husbandman. 

Banks of hypothec are often re- 
commended as a nostrum for raising 
agriculture from the wretched state 
into which it has fallen; but, un- 
fortunately, though banks may assist 
labour, they cannot create it. It 
would conduce more to the prosper- 
ity of the East to place agricultural 
society in such a condition that it 
would be a blessing to a labourer to 

ess a numerous family. Until 
that be the case, taxation will con- 
tinue to exterminate the human race. 
If capital could be safely employed 
on mortgage in Greece, there can 
be no doubt that the Greek capital- 
ists, who now live dispersed like 
Jews in every commercial city in 
Western Europe, would invest their 
sacned in what they call their native 
country. But the great commercial 
houses of Odessa, Vienna, and Lon- 
don, know that Greece does not 
offer a safer investment for their 
capital than Palestine offers to their 
trading brethren of the Israelite 
faith. It is not because Greek mer- 
chants want patriotism, but because 
Greek capital cannot be safely or 
profitably invested in the land, that 
Greece remains an uncultivated 
waste, and that agriculture con- 
tinues in a state of barbarism. 

We repeat that the aspect of Greek 
seaports gives foreigners a false idea 
of the country. The urban popula- 
tion differs little from that in the other 
towns on the Mediterranean. Good 


schools, a system of police on the 
Continental mode, and a judicial 
organisation in aceordanee with the 
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most enlightened modern theori 
strike the attention of the traveller, 
A walk into the country will soon, 
however, convince him that agr cnl- 
ture is neglected. Uncultivated 
fields, ragged sheep, half-starved 
oxen, and such ploughs as he has 
seen only figured on Etruscan v. 
testify to the poverty and laziness 
of the agricultural classes. 

We shall now describe in some 
detail how the declining condition 
of the landed interest and the cul- 
tivators of the soil is produced and 
perpetuated by the trammels which 
the land-tax imposes on industry, 
At the commencement of the pre- 
sent century there were still many 
wealthy landlords both in Greece 
and Turkey, who -derived consider- 
able revenues from their estates, 
and who employed considerable 
capitaf in partnership with their 
peasants, who cultivated the land, 
paying corn-rents. We have men- 
tioned that Sultan Mahmud swept 
away this class, because they enjoyed 
feudal rights, as remorselessly as he 
exterminated the janissaries, Those 
who are acquainted with the © state 
of Greece before the Revolution will 
recollect the Mussulman family of 
Kiamil Bey, and the Christian fa- 
mily of Notaras, as examples of this 
class at Corinth. The class to which 
these families belonged has been 
almost as completely destroyed in 
Greece as in Turkey by the social 
and administrative changes which 
have happened. The increased 
stringency of taxation in Greece has 
in many cases left the cultivator of 
the soil without the means of making 
the capitalist a sufficient return. for 
the capital invested in farming, and 
in some districts has deprived him 
of the means of paying rent. In 
poor land, far removed from a good 
market, he can often do little more 
than pay his taxes and rear his 
family. And here we may remark 
that, both in Turkey and Greece, 
the number of children who grow 
up in the families of the caltivators 
of the soil is wonderfully small. It 
seems, indeed, to be a provision of 
nature in the East, that the average 
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number of children which arrives at 
the age of puberty should rarely 
exceed the number of the parents. 

In studying the state of agricul- 
ture both in Greece and Turkey, it 
must not be overlooked that the 
law is unfavoutable to rights of 
property in uncultivated land. This 
is a relic of the fiscal legislation of 
the Roman Empire which has been 
perpetuated by the constantly de- 
clining condition of agriculture in 
the East. In the latter days of the 
Roman Empire, the greater part of 
the imperial revenues were derived 
from the land-tax. The emperors, 
therefore, considered it a subject of 
more importance to encourage cul- 
tivation than to protect property. 
From cultivated land the State de- 
rived- a much larger revenue than 
from land employed as pasturage, 
though the contrary was often the 
case with the landlord. It is need- 
less to trace how the fiscality of 
imperial administration depopu- 
lated the empire. We need only 
observe here that the law allowed 
any person who cultivated the land 
belonging to another without inter- 
ruption for a single year, to gain a 
legal settlement on the land so cul- 
tivated, and left the proprietor only 
his remedy to establish his right of 
property by an action at law. Thus 
titles of possession and of property 
became in innumerable instances 
quite distinct, though the right of 
possession was only constituted by 
the surreptitious cultivation of a 
single crop. This at the present day 
is the law both in Greece and Tar- 
key,.and this squatters’ law operates 
powerfully to prevent the invest- 
ment of capital in land, and tends, 
as in the latter days of the Roman 
Empire, to the dissolution of society 
and the depopulation of the coun- 
try. A landlord in Turkey must 
secure the support of a few soldiers, 
and in Greece of demarchs and gen- 
darmes, or he must walk over his 
estate daily like a gamekeeper, in 
order to protect it from squatters. 
Another evil of this law is, that it 
gives rise to interminable litigation, 
and to deeds of fearful violence. 


We believe there is not a single 
Greek who has purchased an estate 
in Greece without being a native 
born in the district, who has not 
either a couple of lawsuits on his 
hands, or who has not been attacked 
by brigands, The effect of this 
law, coming in aid of the land-tax 
levied in kind, has already produced 
a visible tendency to throw the cul- 
tivation of the soil entirely into the 
hands of small peasant-proprietors, 
who are unable to employ capital on 
their land, and consequently to in- 
trodace any improvement in agri- 
culture. 

In every age of the world the dis- 
appearance of the class of landlords 
and capitalists marks a lapse into 
agricultural barbarism. Civilisation 
retires into the towns when wealthy 
landlords cease to employ some of 
their time and some of their money 
in agricultural pursuits. Landed 
estates may be too small as well as 
too large for national prosperity. 
The fiscal despotism of Rome drove 
civilisation into the walled towns 
of the empire, and from that time 
to the present fiscal despotism 
has been aiding man to consume 
and devour the capital which, in 
more ancient days and in a state of 
greater freedom, the people had 
invested in rural districts, The 
schools of learning at Athens did 
not prevent the social decline which 
made Tacitus speak of that city as 
a cesspool of nations; and the Otto- 
nian University will not enable 
modern Athens to revive agriculture 
in Attica, and to repeople Greece 
with an industrious race of hardy 
peasants, Whatever pedants may 
say, there can be no doubt that the 
best practical criterion cf advancing 
civilisation is not to be found in 
universities for the manufacture of 
doctors, Jawyers, and theologians, 
but in the existence of an indus- 
trious urban population which is 
rapidly producing capital, and of an 
active and increasing rural popula- 
tion which is steadily employing @ 
large proportion of that capital in 
the extension of cultivation and in 
the improvement of agriculture. 
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‘To render our readers perfectly 
acquainted with the condition of 
the class which now cultivates the 
soil both in Turkey and Greece, we 
shall enter into some details for the 
purpose of showing how the paraly- 
sis of agriculture is the direct prac- 
tical result of the existing Jand-tax. 
We shall cite our examples from 
Greece, because the comparative re- 
gularity of the administration, and 
the protection accorded to the peo- 
ple by municipal authorities and an 
elective legislative assembly, prove 
that the evils there resulting from 
the system are its inevitable conse- 
quences, 

The plains of Beeotia consist of 
the best wheat-lands, and the dis- 
trict of Livadea once raised cotton, 
which was exported to England, and 
both offer a rich soil well suited for 
the investment of large capitals. 
Yet on these plains scanty crops 
are now raised by a system of culti- 
vation, as rude as in the times of 
Hesiod. The classic scholar may 
delight his eyes with a view of 
ploughs, like great wooden pitch- 
forks, drawn by oxen as diminutive 
as those which appear on Roman 
colonial coins, And if he pass a 
night in‘ the house of a peasant-pro- 

rietor, he will see the family eat 

alf-baked dough-cakes, and sleep 
with the wind whistling through 
the half-baked tiles on the miser- 
able roof. After a night passed in 
one of these dwellings, which affurd 
less shelter then a soldier’s tent, we 
have arisen in the morning with 
ovr cloak covered with snow driven 
under the tiles by an angry north 
wind. Well might Hesiod say, 

“How comfortless the winter season there, 

And cheerless, Ascra, is thy summer air !” 

To increase the privations of the 
peasantry, firewood in most of the 
rich plains in Greece and Turkey is 
as dear as coals in London. In the 


great pluins of Thebes and Arcadia, 
wood is almost as rare as in the 
odoriferous environs of Erzeroum, 
where the fields are cheated of 
manure to manufacture fuel. 

The mulberry-trees which once 
rendered Thebes the most flourish- 
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ing seat of the silk-manufacture in 
Europe, where Benjamin of Tudela 
found two thousand Jews established 
weaving silk and dyeing purple, have 
now disappeared as completely as 
the looms of the silk-weaverss Even 
fruit-trees are a rarity; and the 
Beotian peasant depends entirély 
on the tillage of the land for the 
means of subsistence. The land 
being all unenglosed, he can rarely 
venture to keep even a pig. But 
things were not always so. Over 
the whole surface of Beeotia, from 
Anthedon to Thisbe, the land bears 
traces of ruined villages and de- 
serted churches, The sites of Ta- 
nagra, Leukira, and Thespia were 
occupied by flourishing towns at 
the time of the Turkish conquest, 
Tanagra is utterly desolate, Lenk- 
tra has a poverty-stricken hamlet in 
its vicinity, and near Thespie there 
stands a miserable village. Even 
Thebes and Livadea are only small 
towns, without streets, pavements, 
cleanliness, or police. 

Nor is the condition of Attica 
mnch better. Oephisia, the favourite 
villegiatura of the Turks in Byron’s 
days, was then a small but flourish- 
ing country town. It was destroyed 
dating the Greek Revolution: the 
Greeks burned all the Turkish 
houses, and the Turks burned all 
the cottages of the Greeks, and the 
greater part of the town is still a 
heap of ruins, A few good houses 
have been built by Greeks who 
have established themselves at 
Athens, but who are called by the 
Albanian inhabitants of Attica he- 
terochitones, because they were not 
born in King Otho’s dominions. 
But more than two-thirds of the 
town belongs to autochtones, and 
the greater part of their property is 
abandoned to the abomination of 
desolation. The streets are scarcely 
practicable, most of the gardens are 
fetid marshes, the soil has long been 
washed off the surface by a ruinous 
system of over-irrigation, the pro- 
duce of every kind is of the worst 
quality ; and though the town 18 
only about eight miles from the 
King’s palace, and is often visited 
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by his majesty during the summer, 
it has only a postal communication 
with Athens once a-week. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, 
in a kingdom where such things 
occur in the nineteenth century, the 
life of the cultivator of the soil is 
extremely simple. We shall now 
describe it. The peasant, having 
made his own plough, as in the 
time of Hesiod, sows his land as 
soon as he can after the first aa- 
tumnal rains. He then gathers in 
his olives, and after that all demand 
for his labour ceases for some time. 
The early winter of Greece, which is 
a seasun of singular beauty, is usu- 
ally employed by him in collecting 
firewood against the time when the 
storms of north wind set in. _As the 
agricultural operations are extremely 
simple, they must be carried on by all 
simultaneously. Oonsequently the 
labour of the peasant, never being 
demanded by the diversified oper- 
ations of a capitalist, can only be 
wanted when it is required on his 
own land to secure a supply of food 
for his family. After the land is 
sown, therefore, the whole agricul- 
tural population remains in a state 
of idleness, vegetating with a scanty 
supply both of food and clothing. 

There was a time of which a tra- 
dition is still preserved, when this 
season was a period of plenty and 
enjoyment. For nearly two cen- 
turies after the Turkish conquest, 
the material condition of the Greek 
peasantry was much. superior to that 
of the peasantry in the greater part 
of Europe. There was only one 
great drawback on his condition: 
he paid to the Sultan a tithe of his 
children, as he did of his wheat. 
But at this period Byzantine de- 
moralisation had so completely 
deadened the feelings of the 
Greeks, that they sacrificed their 
family affections, without much re- 
morse, to their selfish love of ease. 
No other people ever submitted for 
so long a period to such infamous 
moral degradation, without an effort 
to throw off the yoke that oppressed 
them. History does not record a 
single rebellion to throw off the 
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tribute of Christian children, by 
which the Sultan filled the ranks 
of the janissaries. The Greek race 
presents the most remarkable con- 
trasts to be found in the records of 
mankind. No people ever rose 
higher in moral greatness, and no 
people ever sank lower in servile 
baseness, 

Even until the conquests of the 
Morea by the Venetians in 1685, an 
immense amount of vested capital, 
expended on the land in earlier 
times, continued to yield consi- 
derable returns. Buildings, mills, 
canals of irrigation, and cisterns, 
facilitated many agricultural opera- 
tions, and lightened the labour of 
the peasant. Mulberry-trees sup- 
plied a silk harvest, and silk brought 
in money with little exertion. Olive- 
trees supplied food and oil, and any 
surplus oil found a ready market. 
Every family required cotton for 
domestic uses, and -every family 
raised the cotton it required. Bri- 
gandage had not then compelled 
both Turks and Greeks to burn 
down the forests on the great roads 
and near rich villages, so that the 
mountains everywhere yielded an 
ample supply of firewood. But the 
last centary and a half has pro- 
duced sad changes for the worse. 
Agricultural capital and _ honest; 
have been declining at an accelera: 
pace. The advantages we have ena- 
merated have entirely disappeared in 
many districts, and are now almost 
alone traceable in a few secluded 
villages, hidden in nearly inacces- 
sible mountains. A ferocious idle- 
ness, Which flies to brigandage for 
relief, has succeeded to the unfeel- 
ing indolence that formerly charac- 
terised society. The Greek peas- 
antry were formerly insensible to 
the apostasy of their first-born 
male children; they seem now to 
behold with apathy their fellow- 
citizens and their children murdered 
and tortured by brigands. 

When the time of idleness and 
brigandage is passed, harvest calls 
back the peasart to his labours. 
In the East, the whole produce of 
the land is carried in sheaves to 
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some traditional threshing-floor. 
The sheaves are trailed along the 
road on the backs of donkeys, which 
display unwonted gambols, and 
scatter the grain along the road, 
in order to steal from one another 
a mouthful. Innumerable birds of 
the air gather to the feast; the 
fowls and the pigeons of the whole 
district assemble at the threshing- 
floor; the ox that treadeth out the 
grain is not muzzled; and the pea- 
sant who ought to keep him to his 
work sleeps during the heat of the 
day. The rats emigrate from the 
houses, and form colonies in stacks 
of wheat, which remain piled up 
often for weeks until the farmers 
of the land-tax, who are more de- 
structive than the rats, give the un- 
fortunate peasant the permission to 
thresh out, measure, and house his 
crop. The farmer of the land-tax, 
though he is only the proprietor of 
one-tenth of the crop, is invested by 
law with arbitrary power over all 
the operations of agriculture after 
the crop begins to ripen. The de- 
struction of nine-tenths of the pro- 
duce of the soil is risked in order 
to prevent the cultivator from de- 
frauding the tax-gatherer of the 
smallest fraction of the remaining 
tenth. It is said that, either from 
dishonesty or poverty in the greater 
proportion of the cultivators of the 
soil, this power must be conferred 
on the farmers of the land-tax, or 
it would be impossible for them to 
ay a fair price to Government. 
ow, if this be true, the fact that 
the land-tax exerts so much power 
in demoralizing society, is alone, we 
think, a sufficient argument for its 
immediate and total abolition. We 
know no existing government whose 
virtue is so great that its existence 
deserves to be perpetuated at the 
price of such social depravity. 

The summer is always far ad- 
vanced before the grain harvest is 
terminated. In consequence of the 


increased severity of the fiscal re- 
guiations to prevent fraud both in 
- Turkey and Greece, the time occu- 
pied in threshing, measuring, and 
grain is now much 


housing the 
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longer than it was formerly; and 


in consequence of this change, 
summer crops are not now culti- 
vated to the extent they were thirty 
years ago. Everywhere in the Ea+t, 
agriculture has shown a tendency to 
restrict its operations to one article 
of production in each district. Par- 
chasers can now rarely be found 
who pay ready money, unless they 
are the purchasers of large quan- 
tities to supply distant markets, 
The cultivation of wheat as a win- 
ter crop has increased, and the cul- 
tivation of maize as a summer crop; 
but the districts which now culti- 
vate grain produce far less of every 
other kind of produce than they did 
formerly. 

Thirty years ago, Turkey promised 
to become a cotton-exporting coun- 
try; and had the power of the tax- 
farmers not been so exercised as to 
depreciate the quality of nine-tenths 
of the crop in preventing any dimi- 
nution in the guantity of the re- 
maining tenth, there can be no 
doubt that a considerable quantity 
of fine cotton would have been 
raised in Turkey. But no capital 
can be invested in its cultivation 
as long as the power of the tax- 
farmer enables him to injure the 
value of nine-tenths of the crop, or 
to keep it out of the market until 
he has sold his tenth. 

Thus, partly from the loss of 
labour after seed-time, and partly 
from the waste of labour at har- 
vest-time, the peasant loses about 
a quarter of the year. The aboli- 
tion of the actual system of taxing 
the land would immediately allow 
the cultivators of the soil to add 
25 per cent to the gains of agri- 
cultural industry. On a poor soil 
the effects of the present system 
may often be practically traced 
in the very act of destroying 4 
family. A gale of wind that blows 
down a few branches in some small 
olive-grove—a stroke of lightning 
which destroys some fine tree—a 
very dry season—or a single day of 
torrential rain—has often deprived 
the peasant of the means of sup- 
porting his family for the coming 
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ear, and driven him to abandon his 
ittle farm, and to emigrate to the 
nearest town as a day-labourer. One 
more yoke of land is then delivered 
over to pasturage, and a wave in the 
tide of depopulation which is slowly 
covering the East spreads over a few 
more fields. 

It has been proposed by those who 
think more of supporting the rotten 
governments of the Ottoman Empire 
and the Greek kingdom than of re- 
generating agricultural industry and 
augmenting the human race in the 
East, to commate the existing tenths 
into a money payment; or to im- 
pose a land-tax, regulated according 
to the quantity and quality of the 
land under cultivation. We assert 
that neither the one plan nor the 
other would benefit countries in the 
condition of Turkey and Greece. 
Against the plan of commuting the 
tenths for a payment in money, fixed 
for a term of years, which appears 
the simplest step towards a gradaal 
amelioration, there is a decided ob- 
jection on the part of the peasantry, 
both in Greece and Tarkey ; and this 
objection is not founded on any love 
of the actual routine, but on a ra- 
tional distrust of improvement in 
the present condition of society. 
They fear that no power of the Go- 
verninent could protect them against 
the measures which the farmers of 
the revenues, under the money 
system of land-tax, would employ to 

lunge them into debt. Without 

aving read Livy, they draw a pic- 
ture of the origin of the debts of the 
plebeians, and point out how they 
would inevitably be driven into the 
sane evil. They say that it is 
easy to pay the land-tax in kind 
when the whole crop is on the 
threshing-floor ; but the tax-gatherer, 
with the true fiscal instinct of that 
hated race, would always demand 
money from the peasant when 
money could only be obtained by 
borrowing on usurious conditions. 
As to the second plan, it is evident 
that it is hardly feasible in a country 
without roads, and in which nei- 
ther money nor labour have yet 
a free circulation. Besides, it 
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would require a degree of honesty 
and knowledge which is at pre- 
sent utterly wanting in the mass 
of the officials both in Greece and 
Tarkey. We are therefore obdli 
to reject all hopes of replacing 
the present by any other system 
of direct land-tax, and to repeat 
that the condition of the agricultural 
population can only be regenerated 
by a total abolition of the tax. There 
is an energy in the destructive- 
ness of the whole system which 
is irrepressible. A total change in 
the actual condition of the popula- 
tion engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil must precede any 
euccessful attempt at fiscal improve- 
ments. 

Enthusiastic Greek patriots and 
zealous admirers of the Ottoman 
Govertiment at times have the cour- 
age to deny the general decline of 
agriculture in Greece and Turkey; 
and they cite examples of a few 
flourishing districts as sufficient to 
rebut the evidence of a hundred 
desolate provinces and a thousand 
deserted villages. We do not deny 
that, both in Turkey and in Greece, 
many cases of local prosperity may 
be indicated. We could enumerate 
several in widely distant countries; 
but in all, this prosperity is the re- 
sult of exceptional circumstances, and 
cannot pass certain fixed limits. 
The demand for population, labour, 
and capital is for some definite ob- 
ject, and the inexorable law of decline 
will begin to operate as soon as 
that object is attained; it is only 
suspended for a term. Even during 
the time that the improvement is 
going on, the peasant generally per- 
ceives its limit, for it is either 
caused by some change in the 
great lines of communication, which 
creates new markets, or it is merely 
filling up a void caused by war 
or pestilence, where land of -the best 
quality has been left without cultiva- 
tors, 

In these favoured districts the 
traveller is often surprised to hear 
complaints of a scarcity of land. 
These complaints are often inex- 
plicable, for his eye convinces him 
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that much arable land in the vi- 
cinity still remains uncultivated 
Neither he nor the peasant can 
trace the exact limit of fertility 
which marks the domain of the 
spirit of* destructiveness. For a 
few years the peasant obtains large 
crops from a rich soil long left in 
repose. The rude and exhaustive 
process of cultivation which he 
practises soon destroys the fertility 
of a soi] which is never manured. 
Increased population has been at- 
tracted to the spot when labour 
was extremely remunerative, but the 
prodace of the district soon di- 
minishes, and the population be- 
gins to press on the means of sub- 
sistence. Want of roads limits the 
market, and want of capital and 
agricultural skill limits the power 
of production. In our little’ day in 
the East we have seen districts rise, 
flourish, and decline. The complaint 
of the want of land in reality means 
nothing more than that a virgin 
soil has been already exhausted. 
There is not a district in which it is 
made that could not double its crops 
by a better system of agriculture, 
and quadruple them with a small 
expenditure of capital. But this 
cannot happen until the  land- 
tax is abolished, and roads ex- 
ist. 

We shall again take an illustration 
from King Otho’s dominions. We 
there find the march of the admini- 
stration under the control of a consti- 
tutional government; and if it some- 
times happen that King Otho is 
unable to repress the energy of 
some brigand chief or senatorial tax- 
farmer, he is in some respects better 
off than Sultan Abdul-Medjid, for 
he is not liable to have his laws 
insulted, and his power set at 
nought, by every vice-consul who 
sows an acre of barley for his 

my. 

The great Arcadian plain, in 
which the rival republics of Tegea 
and Mantinea once flourished and 
contended for dominion, is only 


about twenty-five miles distant 
from the sea-coast, and communi- 
cates with the towns of Argos and 
Nauplia by one of the few practi- 
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cable cart-roads in Greece. In this 
plain the * agricultural population 
has increased considerably since the 
conclusion of the revolutionary war, 
and the inhabitants already vomplain 
of the want of Jand. Yetthe popula- 
tion of the whole plain, inclading 
the town of Tripolitza, is now Jess 
than it was at the commence- 
ment of the present century. Even 
in this comparatively progressive 
district, the progress is entirely 
confined to the class of peasant- 
proprietors. Those farmers who cul- 
tivate private property or national 
lands confine their cultivation to land 
of the best quality, and for this 
land they pay ~ very moderate 
rents. The population is in reality 
very scanty, and yet it already 
presses on the means of subsistence, 
Great part of the plain is always left 
fallow. 

Instead of boasting of the progress 
which agriculture has made in this 
district since the year 1832, the 
Greeks would do well to compare 
the numbers of the inhabitants with 
the population which this plain 
actually nourished in former times, 
If history had been silent concerning 
its condition .before the Turkish 
conquest, a thousand stones, as 
Schiller says, would bear testimony 
to its greater prosperity. The walls 
of Mantinea ,are still visible, and 
within the circuit of those walls 
the direction of the streets and the 
arrangement of the louses may be 
clearly traced. A hundred ruined 
churches—if we may trust to the 
enumeration of the Greek peasant 
—may be counted on the desolate 
site of Mouchli, which was a bishop’s 
see and a populous city when 
Mohammed II. conquered the Mo- 
rea. 

It is vain, therefore, to trust to 
small measures or mere palliatives 
for producing great’ fiscal reforms. 
The fact is, that social arrange- 
ments, both in Greece and Turkey, 
are exterminating the white tiller of 
the svi], just as social arrangements 
in America are exterminating 
the red hunter of the prairie. No 
commutation of the tenths would 
suffice to revive that agri- 
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cultural spirit which God made 
the characteristic of the ‘white, the 
yellow, and the black races, The 
laws of man may neutralise the gifts 
of nature by producing forced idle- 
ness, and the absence of bad laws 
may allow industry tou revive. They 
have already depopulated the rich 
plains of Mesopotamia, and pre- 
pared one-half of the land, from the 
shores of the Adriatic to the Per- 
siun Gulf, for receiving new colo- 
nists. The question is, Does it lie 
within the sphere of human wis- 
dom to enable the remains of the 
old inhabitants of these countries to 
recolonise them by multiplying and 
replenishing the earth, or must the 
existing evils proceed until new races 
colonise the East, as the Goths, the 
Franks, and the Saxons colonised the 
West ? 

The Greeks, who appear to be 
the race most tenaciously attached 
to their native districts in the 
East, have seen the extent of their 
territorial occupancy constantly di- 
mnished. Even in comparatively 
recent times, their native land has 
been invaded by the Albanians, 
who can perpetuate their cxistence 
as agriculturists on a poorer svil, 
and in a lower grade of civilisa- 
tion, than the Greek cultivator. 
Already the Greek peasantry have 
been expelled by Albanian colon- 
ists from Attica, Boevtia, Megaris, 
Corinthia, Argolis, and a part of 
Arcadia. 

The process of exterminating the 
agricultural population, or at least 
the preliminary step, which consists 
in forcing it down into a lower 
grade of wellbeing, is still going 
on in Attica, in the immediate 
vicinity of the capital of the new 
Greek kingdom, in spite of the 
counteracting influence exercised 
by the increased demand for agri- 
cultural produce created by the 
city of Athens and the port of the 
Pireus. Since King Otho’s  arri- 
val in Greece, a uumber of valonea 
trees, in the great plain of Meso- 
ghea, which extends from Mount 
Hymettus eastward to the gulf of 
Eubea, have been destioyed. The 
produce of these trees evabled se- 
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veral families to purchase warm 
clothing and some other necessaries 
every year at the approach of win- 
ter; but the Greek Government, 
more rapacious, if less arbitrary. 
than the~ Sublime Porte, declared 
that these trees, though growing 
on private land, were nationa! pros 
perty. The tax-gatherers seized 
the fruit, but the treasury could 
not guard the trees. In one way 
or other these trees soon disap- 
peared; and King Otho’s admin- 
istration has afforded a_ practical 
example of the conduct of the old 
lady who killed her goose for the 
sake of the golden eggs. In Old 
Scotia we fancy such conduct is 
fabulous; but such old ladies are 
not unknown both at Athens and 
Constantinople, 

The valonea oaks and the com- 
forts they bestowed disappeared 
since the establishment of the Bava- 
rian dynasty ; but in this district the 
remains of four large ruined monas- 
teries and six deserted villazes attest 
that the population has suffered a 
great diminution during the last 
century. 

Besides exhausting the soil by 
bad cultivation, the extent of arable 
Jand, in Greece particularly, is an- 
nually diminished by bad adminis- - 
tration, Oonflagrations spread ari- 
dity over extensive districts. Not 
a summer passes (and the summer 
of 1860 certainly testified to the 
fact by forests blazing on the moun- 
tains fur several days within sight 
of Athens) without some destruc- 
tion. The land is thus laid bare; 
and the first autamna! rains, falling 
in torrents, carry all the vegetable 
soil down into the sea. 

A curions example of the effect 
of one of these conflagrations was 
pointed out to us from the windows 
of the Hotel d’Angleterre at Athens, 
and we verified the fact ty ascend- 
ing Mount Parnes. High up on 
the mountain a large patch of white 
is visible. This was covered with 
a thick forest of silver firs; but, as 
the Attic peasants say, in that un- 
lucky year when the three protect- 
ing Powers sepot a minor and a 
Catholic to govern Greece, the devil 
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put it into their heads to burn down 
the forest to gain some summer 
pasturage. The fire raged with 
strange fury, and the wind fanned 
the embers until the very roots were 
consumed, and the whole surface of 
the limestone rock was calcined. 
From the mountain-side, where there 
was once a thick forest, the winter 
rains washed off a coating of slaked 
lime, and Parnes exhibits to this 
day a shining monument of human 
perversity. Thirty winters have 
not yet stained these rocks with a 
ruddy grey. 

Repeated conflagrations have de- 
stroyed the fertility of many dis- 
tricts both in Asia Minor and 
Greece. The climate has become 
drier as the mountains have been 
denuded; and the autumnal rains, 
falling on a rich vegetable soil, 
sweep it along down the sides of 
these mountains. The gradual 
drainage, which once maintained 
cooling springs, has ceased, and tor- 
rents carry the soil, mingled with 
rubbish and pebbles, over plains 
where wheat and maize were for- 
merly grown. Some of the best 
land has within the memory of man 
been converted into the similitude of 
a Sicilian fiumara. 

We think that we have now said 
enough both to prove that agricul- 
ture is in a state of rapid decline 
in the East, and that no measure 
short of the abolition of all direct 
. tax on land would suffice to repeople 
the rural districts. Every one will 
admit that, if some mysterious ca- 
lamity were suddenly to sweep every 
human being from the face of the 
earth in every land from the Adri- 
atic to the Persian Gulf, and leave 
the country for a few years without 
a@ single inhabitant, it would then 
be as easily repeopled by new 
colonies as America has been peopled 
by European settlers. And surely, 
if a new popalation could thrive 
without difficulty, there can be little 
doubt that it is only in consequence 
of the impediments created by ex- 
isting laws and fiscal arrangements 
that the present population of these 
coun.ries is prevented from increas- 
ing. <A revolution must be pro- 
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duced in the habits of the rural 
population’; the abolition of the 
land-tax will enable the people to 
effect that revolution by their own 
spontaneous exertions. Thus the 
agriculturists of the East can be in- 
stantaneously placed in a position 
that would allow them to profit by 
their industry, and they would soon 
exhibit that progressive improve- 
ment and rapid increase which is at 
present characteristic of the United 
States of America, and of eve 
Anglo-Saxon colony under the Bri- 
tish crown. The idle floating popu- 
lation of Greece and Turkey, which 
now threatens the East with social 
anarchy as well as with political 
revolution, would be weakened by 
throwing off an army of labourers, 
The Sultan’s government, deprived 
of one of the sources from which its 
evil existence is derived, might cease 
to exist, but both Greeks and Turks 
would become peaceful colonists in 
their native districts; and this eu- 
thanasia of the Ottoman Empire 
would relieve Europe from many 
embarrassments. 

It is not our business to prepare 
budgets for the Sultan of Turkey 
and the King of Greece. These 
two governments are plague-spots 
in the political. system of Europe; 
their perseverance in their present 
system must eventually plunge their 
subjects in a state of anarchy; and 
it now keeps the majority of the 
people in a state of barbarism, hesi- 
tating whether to turn shepherds 
or brigands. Yet so great are the 
abuses in the administration under 
Abdul-Medjid and Otho, that we 
believe resources would easily be 
found for carrying on their govern- 
ments in a better way than they are 
now carried on, even after the land- 
tax had been sacrificed. But that 
question is cne for financiers, and 
must be settled by a’mninute examina- 
tion of numerous details. 

We have confined our observations 
to a definite field, and only sought 
to exhibit the effect of one form 
of taxation on one class of society. 
We know that society must be 
moved and regulated by higher 
principles. We cannot go beyond 
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the limits we have traced for our- 
selves in this article, but we may 
mention that it is our persuasion that 
more than one Christian nation now 
living beneath the dominion of the 
Sultan possesses both the virtues and 
the activity which would insure its 
increase in wealth and numbers. 

Two instances may be adduced to 
prove that the agricultural popula- 
tion of the Greek race possesses all 
the qualities of good colonists; and 
it is generally admitted that the 
Albanians are a still hardier and 
the Bulgarians a more laborious 
race. We shall select one of our 
instances in Turkey and the other in 
Greece. 

On the rocky slopes of Mount 
Pelion a dense population still lives 
and thrives under the domination 
of the Sultan; while the opposite 
shore of the entrance of the gulf of 
Volo, under the government of King 
Otho, though far better suited for 
cultivation, is an unpeopled waste. 
In sailing up this beautiful gulf, 
numerous villages are seen cluster- 
ing round the side of the mountain 
in Turkey, while not a single dwell- 
ing can be perceived on the hills of 
Greece. 

In the south of the Peloponnesus, 
however, an equally dense popula- 
tion may be found on the southern 
slopes of Mount Taygetus. The 
higher regions of Maina, arid as 
its rocks appear from the sea, are 
among the most thickly peopled and 
most industrious portions of Greece. 
Though the agricultural portion was 
tormented by the blood-feuds, the 
fiscal jobbing, and the piratical habits 
of an aristocracy that ruled the coun- 
try under the protection of the Capi- 
tan-Pasha, it had the good fortune 
to escape most of the direct evils 
inflicted by the land-tax. 

Of course, both the inhabitants 
of Mount Pelion and of Mount 
Taygetus still escape the operation 
of the land-tax which depopulates 
the fertile plains in their vicinity. 
The Maniats openly resist the applica- 
tion of the fiscal laws of the Greek 
kingdoin to their district, and they 
have hitherto succeeded in making 
’ good their exemption. 
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Many of our readers may doubt 
whether we are entitled to assume 
as fully as we have that there is 
little difference between the fiscal 
systems of the Ottoman Empire and 
the Greek kingdom when applied 
to agriculture. Everybody knows 
that the court of King Otho has a 
European aspect, and the life of 
Saltan Abdul-Medjid is that of an 
Oriental despot; and it is a natural 
conclusion, that the agriculture of 
Greece is improving, and that of 
Turkey declining. Indeed, some 
travellers have asserted that this is 
the case; but we appeal from tra- 
vellers to facts, for we do not wish 
it to be supposed that we claim the 
merit of having made a discovery. 
Great men often show great ignorance 
on Eastern affairs. . 

We rémember an occasion on 
which Mr. Oobden, being extremely 
anxious to outbid Lord Palmerston 
in a display of Oriental learning, 
boldly announced to the astonished 
members of a not very thin House 
that the existence of a Christian 
population three times as numerous 
as the Turkish in European Turkey 
“was a fact that had recently come 
to light.” The Manchester school, 
therefore, if we may judge from the 
bairactar of its political theories, 
lags rather behind the general pub- 
lic in that species of knowledge not 
directly convertible into coin of the 
realm, and the Manchester school 
forms a considerable portion of the 
talking and reading public. 

To prove that the similarity be- 
tween the fiscal policy of King 
Otho and Sultan Abdul-Medjid ex- 
tends even beyond the department 
of agricultural taxation, we shall 
mention one example only. Both 
the Greek and Turkish govern- 
ments, in carrying out their schemes 
of inappropriate and injudicious re- 
forms, have confiscated the greater 
part of the property belonging to 
religious establishments and chari- 
table endowments in their domin- 
ions, and seized their revenues for the 
use of the State. The mosques, med- 
resses, hospitals, khans, and foun- 
tains, have in Turkey been left unre- 
paired in many of the richest pro- 
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vineial towns, and on all the great 
roads, in the Ottoman Empire. The 
Government bas expended the mo- 
ney in schemes of improvement at 
Constantinople, and the Mussulman 
population has éverywhere remained 
torpid. In Greece the monasteries 
have been allowed to go to ruin, 
and the churches and charitable in- 
stitutions have been neglected. Bat 
the energy of the people has sup- 
plied the deficiencies of the Greek 
Government. New churches and 
new hospitals have been built by 
voluntary contributions. When the 
court, deeply imbued wit! Austrian 
prejudices, delayed gratifying the 
national demand for the foundation 
of a university at Athens, under 
the pretext that a palace and a 
prison were the first necessities of 
civilisation, and neither ef those 
buildings lad been then completed, 
the people immediately formed a 
public subscription, and built the 
university which, in the spirit of 
Greck adulation and Byzantine false- 
hood, ix called the Othonian—lucus a 
non lucendo. 

Tne rapidity with which agricul- 
ture advances when relieved frum 
any burden that checks its progress, 
is always wonderlul. During the 
firsts Empire, the agriculture of 
France was kept in a stationary 
condition for sume years by the 
severity of the conscription, Want 
of labour forced the peasant-pro- 
prietur to pursue an impertect and 
unproductive system of tillage. In 
the yeur 1815 only about four and 
a half millions of hee:ares of land 
were sowr with wheat, and the pro- 
duce amounted to thirty-nine wil- 
lions of hectolitres. But peace hav- 
ing relieved agricv'tural labour from 
the burden of the conscription, and 
caused a considerable fall in the 
rate of interest on small loans to 
agriculturists, an instantaneous im- 
provement commence|d, In the 
year 1858 the progress was so con- 
siderable, that six and a half miliions 
of hectares were sown with whieat, 
and the produce amounted to one 
hundred and ten millions of hecto- 
litres. Thas, not only had the ex- 


tent of land under cultivation in- 
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creased greatly, but, at the same 
time, far more than a correspond- 
ing ineréase had taken place in the 
ainount of produce. There can be 
no doubt that the two millions of 
hectares of land added to cultiva- 
tion after the year 1815 were of in- 
ferior fertility; yet, while one hec- 
tare of good land, previous to the 
year 1815, yielded an annual re. 
turn of only eight and a half hecto- 
litres, the average in 1858, includ- 
ing the land of inferior quality, had 
increased to sixteen and a halt hec- 
tolitres for every hectare. When 
so great an augmentation could be 
gained in France, where agricul- 
ture, population, and good roads were 
already in an advanced state, how 
great are the results which would 
attend any decided impulse given 
to agricultural industry in the 
East ! 

But it may be said that the aboli- 
tion of the land-tax would produce 
little effect, unless a great change 
were wrought simultaneously in the 
government of Turkey. This is un- 
doubtedly true. But the abolition 
of the land-tax would inevitably 
produce that change, and precisely 
on that account we term it the 
Euthanasia of the Ottoman Empire. 

The existing governments of Tur- 
key and Greece, as we have already 
stated, are so bad, and their fiuan- 
cial system so immoral and deprav- 
ing, that they must be swept away, 
Reform is impossible. The Hat 
ti-humayoun and the Greek consti- 
tution are veils which conceal a 
fearful amount of administrative 
iniquity. It would be useless to 
atiempt enumerating the evils that 
exist in despotic Turkey: their 
name is legion, We can vnly notice 
the evil of the conscription in con- 
stitutional Greece. It is a severe 
burden on agricultural industry, as 
well as one of the social iniqui- 
ties of King Otho’s administration, 
Fraud and favour exempt every 
family which possesses any wealth 
or any influence in the village ma- 
gistracies from its burden. The 
conscription is virtually applied 
only to the poorer portion of the 
cultivators of the soil, and falls ex- - 
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clusively on agricultural labour. It 
also demoralises the raral districts 
as much as it impoverishes them. 
The best labourers are torn from 
their native villages, and pass three 
years in barracks in almost utter 
idleness: for the Greek soldier, un- 
like the soldier of Francefis never 
employed in any useful work, French 
troops have visited Greece at two 
different periods. Their stay was 
short, but they can point to many 
public works and roads which they 
constructed. The Greek army of 
ten thousand conscripts cannot, in 
twenty-five years, boast of having 
effected as much as two thousand 
French effected in two years. 

When the Greek conscript returns 
to his native village, after remain- 
ing three years at Athens or else- 
where in garrison, he is unfit for 
labour, and becomes a frequenter 
of the nearest coffeehouse or khan, 
and too often a sheep-stealer or a 
brigand. The arms and the organ- 
isation of the Greek army, more- 
over, are too antiquated to allow 
the troops to be of any use in war. 
The guarantee of the three protect- 
ing Powers insures the independence 
of the Greek kingdom better than 
the army and navy of King Otho. 
Indeed, if we judge from what is 
seen in the streets of Athens, the 
conscription, which robs Greece of 
agricultural labourers, must owe 
part of its severity to the demands 
made on the army by foreign min- 
isters for porters to their residences, 
by Greek senators, ministers, and 
nomarchs, for valets, and by officers’ 
wives for dry-nurses, Your pass- 
port is taken at the hotels of am- 
bassadors by a Greek gendarme, 
and you cannot walk the streets 
without meeting a soldier walking 
after a lady carrying her parasol 
or conducting a child to school, 
carrying its books and embroidery- 
frame. 

Now, common sense might tell 
King Otho’s ministers that Greece 
would have a much better chance 
of receiving a large slice of the 
Sultan’s dominions, should a day 
of partition and annexation arrive, 
by nourishing an increasing popu- 
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lation, than by keeping up an army 
of 10,000 men with antiquated fire- 
arms afd harmless artillery. In 
the nineteenth century no conqnests 
are so sure as those that are made 
by an overflowing population, and 
which are prepared by well-ordered 
domestic institutions. The demand 
for labour. which the abolition of 
the land-tax would -create, might 
be met by the cessation of the con- 
scription; while the troops retained 
under their standards might be 
employed with great profit to the 
country in making roads and build- 
ing bridges. Foreign ministers 
could easily find porters as respect- 
able as gendarmes, and both ladies 
and children might walk the streets 
in perfect safety without a military 
escort. 

For Greece, therefore, there is 
hope; but we fear that the condi- 
tion of Turkey is such that, if it 
escape death by a fit of financial 
delirium tremens, it would die, and 
its very body would disappear, from 
spontaneous combustion. Unlike 
the phoenix, no second Ottoman 
Empire will arise out of its ashes; 
but the ashes themselves would 
soon disappear ; for several Christian 
states are even now ready to flour- 
ish where the Ottoman Empire has 
hitherto spread desolation. A gene- 
ral rising of the Greeks, Albavians, 
Sciavonians, Bulgarians, Servians, 
and Vallachians in Europe, and of 
the Turks, Tarkomans, Ourds, Arabs, 
and Druses in Asia, threatens hourly 
to become an unavoidable, if not a 
natural, occurrence, like the rise of 
the thirty tyrants in the reign of 
the Emperor Gallienus, whose fiscal 
administration bore a great simila- 
rity to that of Sultan Abdul-Med- 
jid. Whatever power the Ottoman 
sultans acquired in Europe was 
founded on the superiority of their - 
armies; and the superiority of their 
armies depended on the tithe of the 
Christian children in their domin- 
ions. From the day that they ceased 


to gather in their human taxation 
their power began to decline, and 
it has gone on declining ever since. 
Can the integrity of such an empire 
ever be restored ? 
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The immediate abolition of‘ the 
land-tax would compel the Sultan 
to give up importing European 
jewellery and Circassian slaves, and 
purchasing Parisian dresses and 
Ethiopian neutrals. But, on the 
other hand, it would alse enable 
the Vallachians, Servians, Bulga- 
rians, Sclavonians of Thrace, and 
Albanians, to settle down into dis- 
tinct political communities, and to 
organize their own governments 
without wars. Labour and pro- 
perty would rise in ‘value, and each 
race would be attracted to the dis- 
tricts in which it is most numerons ; 
while facilities for selling property 
would induce great emigrations. 
The extent to which these emigra- 
tions may be carried, where this 
facility has been created, was proved 
by the departure of the Turks from 
the provinces ceded to Greece, and 
by the recent departure of nearly 
the whole Turkish population from 
the Crimea. Nations and society 
would find their levels. 

If our space allowed us, we might 
endeavour to show how a modified 
land-tax might be restored, solely 
as a local imposition for the purpose 
of municipal and provincial objects. 
But this subject would embrace a 
review of the whole system of mu- 
nicipal administration in the East, 
and indeed the whole organization 
of what is the department of the 
Minister of the Interior in Oonti- 
nental states. 

We must now stop. Events may 
occur at any moment which may 
afford the French in Syria a pretext 
to form an army of eastern Turcos, 
and invite them to employ their 
iron ships in securing the possession 
of Egypt, under the pretence of 
averting anarchy. The impossibility 
of giving the -Hatti-humayoun of 
1856 an equitable execution, and 
the excited condition of the Chris- 
tian population of European Turkey, 
may compel Russia to send troops 
over the Danube to prevent revo- 
lution, anarchy, and murder. In 
such a contingency, what has Great 
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Britain done, or what are British 
ministers likely to do, to enable the 
native population of the East to 
maintain their independence, and 
to demand that France and Russia 
should respect their national exist- 
ence? Hitherto, absolutely nothing, 
And at the present time we venture 
to assert that the British Govern- 
ment can only act wisely by boldly 
declaring that the abolition of the 
land-tax is necessary in order to 
give the native population the power 
of reorganising society, of repeo- 
pling their country with indigenous 
colonists, and of averting foreign 
occupations. 

Of course, diplomatists and Ot- 
toman ministers will ridicule our 
suggestions as impracticable; but 
let the British Government approve 
of the project, and nine millions of 
Christians would rise as one man 
to carry it into execution. The 
Ottoman Empire would fall into a 
number of states, according to the 
nationalities now oppressed by the 
central government at Constanti- 
nople, with as much ease and as 
little bloodshed as Italy was united 
by Victor Emmanuel. 

We have thus pointed out the 
measure which would give the Ot- 
toman Empire an easy death, and 
the populations of Turkey and 
Greece a happy life; which would 
promote industry in Albania, intro- 
duce civilisation in Bosnia, insure 
the tranquillity of Vallachia and 
Moldavia, spread cultivation over 
the desolate plains of Thrace, render 
Asia Minor a great cotton-growing 
country, and convert the small king- 
dom of Greece into the nucleus of 
an expanding and prosperous na- 
tion. No other measure has hitherto 
been proposed to avert a European 
contest for the spoils of the Ottoman 
Empire, and that mortal struggle 
by Jand and sea, to acquire a decided 
naval supremacy in the Mediterra- 
nean, which both France and Russia 
look forward to as their first step 
towards the foundation of a new 
colonial empire in the Levant. 
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THE EXEOUTOR. 


OHAPTER I, 


“Tez woman was certainly mad,” 
said John Brown. 

It was the most extraor ‘inar 
speeches, considering the cir 
stance and place in which it was 
spoken. A parlour of very grim 
and homely aspect, furnished with 
dark mahogany and black haircloth, 
the blinds of the two windows so- 
lemnly drawn down, the shutters of 
one half-closed; two traditional 
decanters of wine standing reflected 
in the shining uncovered table; 
half-a-dozen people all in mourn- 
ing in various attitudes of surprise, 
disappointment, and displeasure ; 
and close by one of the windows 
Mr. Brown, the attorney, bolding up 
to the light that extraordinary scrap 
of paper, which had fallen upon 
them all like a thunderbolt. Only 
half an hour ago he had attended 
her funeral with decorum and per- 
fect indifference, as was natural, and 
had come into this parlour without 
the slightest idea of encountering 
anything which would disturb him. 
Fate, however, had been lying in 
wait for the unsuspecting man at 
the moment he feared it least. 
He had not been employed to draw 
out this extraordinary document, 
nor ‘had he known anything about 
it. It was a thunderbolt enclosed 
in a simple envelope, very securely 
sealed up, and delivered to him with 
great solemnity by the next of ‘kin, 
which carried him off his balance 
like a charge of artillery, and made 
everybody aghast around him. The 
sentiment and exclamation were 
alike natural : but the woman was not 
mad, 

By the side of the table, very 
pale and profoundly discomposed, 
sat the next of kin; a woman, of 
appearance not unaccordant with 
that of the house, over fifty, dark- 
complexioned and full of wrinkles, 
with a certain cloud of habitual 
shabbiness, not to be cast aside, im- 


pairing the perfection of her ‘new 
mourning. Her new mourning, 
poor soul! got on the strength of 
that letter containing the will, 
which had been placed in her safe 
keeping. She was evidently doing 
everything she could to command 
herself, and conceal her agitation. 
But it was not a very easy matter. 
Cherished visions .of years, and 
hopes that this morning had seemed 
on the point of settling into reality, 
were breaking up before her, each 
with its poignant circumstances of 
mortification and _ bitterness and 
dread disappointment. She looked 
at everybody in the room with a 
kind of agonised appeal—could it 
really be trae, might not her ears 
have deceived her!—and strained 
her troubled gaze upon that paper, 
not without an instinctive thought 
that it was wrongly read, or misun- 
derstood, or that some mysterious 
change had taken place on it in the 
transfer from her possession to that 
of Mr. Brown. His amazement and 
dismay did not convince the poor dis- 
mayed woman. She stretched out 
her hand eagerly to get the paper to 
read it for herself. He might have 
changed it in reading it; he might 
have missed something, or added 
something, that altered the meaning. 
Anything might have happened, ra- 
ther than the reality that her confi- 
dence had been deceived and her 
hopes were gone. 

“ Did you know of this, Mrs. Chris- 
tian?” said the rector, who stood at 
the other end of the room with his 
hat in his band. 

Did she know! She could have 
gnashed her teeth at the foolish 
question, in her excitement and 
exasperation. She made a hysterical 
motion with her head to answer. 
Her daughter, who had come to the 
back of her chair, and who knew 
the rector must not be offended, 
supplied the words that failed to 
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her mother-—“ No; we thought we 
were to have it,” said the poor girl, 
innocently. There was a little move- 
ment of sympathy and compassion 
among the other persons present. 
But mingled with this came a sound 
of a different description; a cough, 
not an expression of physical weak- 
ness, but of moral sentiment; an irri- 
tating, critical, inarticulate remark 
upon that melancholy avowal. It 
came from the only other woman pre- 
sent, the servant of the house. When 
the disappointed relation heard it, she 
flushed into sudden rage, and made 
an immediate identification of her 
enemy. It was not dignified, but it 
was very natural. Perhaps, under 
the circumstances, it was the only 
relief whicb her feelings eould have 
had. 

“But I know whose doing it 
was!” said poor Mrs. Obristian, 
trembling all over, her pale face 
reddening with passion, There was 
a little movement at the door as 
the servant-woman stepped farther 
into the room to take her part in 
the scene which interested her 
a tall woman, 


keenly. She was 
thin and dry, and about the same 


age as her accuser. There was even 
a certain degree of likeness between 
them. As Nancy’s tall person and 
white apron became clearly visible 
from among the little group of gen- 
tlemen, Mrs. Christian rose, inspired 
with all the heat and passion of 
her disappointment, to face her 
foe. 

“Did you know of this?” said 
the excellent rector, with his con- 
cerned malaprop face. Nancy did 
not look at him. The three women 
stood regarding each other across 
the table; the others were only 
spectators—they were the persons 
concerned. The ,girl who bad al- 
ready spoken, and who was a little 
fair creature, as different from the 
belligerents as possible, stood hold- 
ing her mother’s hand tightly. She 
had her eyes on them both, with an 
extraordinary air of control and un- 
conscious authority. They were 
both full of rage and excitement, 
the climax of a long smouldering 
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quarrel; but the blue eyes that 
watched, kept them silent against 
their will. The crisis lasted onl 
fora moment. Poor Mrs. Christian, 
yielding to the impulse of the small 
fingers that closed so tightly on her 
hand, fell back on her chair, and at- 
tempted to recover her shattered dig- 
nity. Nancy withdrew to the door; 
and Mr. Brown repeated the excla- 
mation in which his dismay and tron- 
ble had at first expressed itself, 
“ Certainly the woman mast have been 
mad!” 

“Will you have the goodness to 
let me see it?” said Mrs. Christian, 
with a gasp. It is impossible to 
say what ideas of tearing it up, or 
throwing .it into the smouldering 
fire, might have mingled with her 
desire ; but, in the first place, she 
was eager to see if she could not 
make something different out of 
that paper than those astounding 
words she had heard read. Mr, 
Brown was an honest man, but he 
was an attorney; and Mrs, Christian 
was an honest woman, but she was 
next of kin. If she had known 
what was in that cruel paper, she 
might not, perhaps, have preserved 
it so carefully. She read it over, 
trembling, and not understanding 
the very words she muttered under 
her breath. Bessie read it also over 
her shoulder. . While they were so 
occupied, Mr. Brown relieved his per- 
plexed mind with a vehemence not 
much less tragical than that of the 
disappointed heir. 

“f— have known many absurd 
things in the way of wills,” said 
Mr. Brown, “ but this is the crown 
of all. Who on earth ever heard 
of Phasbe Thomson! Who's Phebe 
Thomson? Her daughter? Why, 
she never had any daughter in the 
memory of man. i should say it is 
somewhere like thirty years since 
she settled down in Carlingford— 
with no child, nér appearance of 
ever having had one—an old witch 
with three cats, and a heart like the 
nether millstone. Respect? don’t 
speak to me! why should'I respect 
her? Here she’s gone, after living 
a life which nobody was the better 
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for; certainly J was none the better 
for it; why, she did not even em- 
ploy me to make this precious will; 
and saddled me—me, of all men 
jn the world—with a burden I 
wouldn’t undertake for my own 
brother. Ill have nothing to do 
with it. Do you suppose I’m going 
to give up my own business, and 
all my comfort, to seek Phoebe 
Thomson? The idea’s ridiculous! 
the woman was mad!” 

“Hush! for we’re in the house 
of our departed friend, and have 
just laid her down,” Said the in- 
appropriate rector, “in the sure and 
certain hope 4: 

Mr. Brown made, and checked 
himself in making, an extraordinary 
grimace. “Do you suppose I’m 
bound to go hunting Phoebe Thom- 
son till that day comes?” said the 
attorney. “Better to be a ghost 
at once, when one could have surer 
information. I’m very sorry, Mrs. 
Christian; I have no hand in it, I 
assure you. Who do you imagine 
this Phebe Thomson is?” 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Christian, “I de- 
cline to give you any information. 
If my son was here, instead of being 
in India, as everybody knows, I 
might have some one to act for me. 
But you may be certain I shall take 
advice upon it. You will hear from 
my solicitor, Mr. Brown; I decline 
to give you any information on the 
subject.” 

Mr. Brown stared broadly at the 
speaker; his face reddened. He 
watched her get up and make her 
way out of the room with a per- 
plexed look, half angry, half com- 
passionate. She went out with a 
little of the passionate and resent- 
ful air which deprives. such disap- 
pointments of the sympathy they 
deserve—wrathful, vindictive, con- 
soling herself with dreams that it 
was all a plot, and she could still 
have her rights; but a sad figure, 
notwithstanding her flutter of bitter 
rage—a sad figure to those who 
knew what home she was going to, 
and how she had lived. Her very 
dress,so much better than it usually 
was, enhanced the melancholy as- 
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t of the poor woman’s with- 
fcawal Her daughter followed 
her closely, ashamed, and not ven- 
turing to lift her eyes. They were 
a pathetic couple to that little group 
that knew all about them. Nancy 
threw the room-door open for them, 
with a revengeful satisfaction. One 
of the funeral attendants who still 
lingered outside opened the outer 
one. They went out of the sub- 
dued light, into the day, their hearts 
tingling with a hundred wounds, 
At least the mother’s heart was 
pierced, and palpitating in every 
nerve. There was an instinctive 
silence while they went out, and 
after they were gone. Even Mr, 
Brown’s “humph!” was a very sub- 
dued protest against the injustice 
which Mrs. Christian had done him. 
Everybody stood respectful of the 
real calamity. 

“And so, there they are just 
where they were!” cried the young 
surgeon, who was one of the party; 
“and pretty sweet Bessie must still 
carry her father on her shoulders, 
and drag her mother by her side 
wherever she goes; it’s very hard— 
one can’t help thinking it’s a very 
hard burden for a girl of her years.” 

“ But it isa burden of which she 
might be relieved,” said Mr. Brown, 
with a smile. 

The young man coloured high 
and drew back a little. “Few men 
have courage enough to take up such 
loads of their own will,” he. said, 
with a little heat—“I have burdens 
of my own.” 

A few words may imply a great 
deal in a little company, where all 
the interlocutors know all about 
each other. This, though it was 
simple enough, disturbed the com-. 
posure of the young doctor A 
minute after he muttered something 
about his further presence being 
unnecessary, and hastened away. 
There were now only left the reo- 
tor, the churchwarden, and Mr. 
Brown. 

“Of course you will accept her 
trust, Mr. Brown,” said the rector. 

The attorney made a great many 
grimaces, but said nothing. The 
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whole matter was too startling and 
sudden to have left him time to 
think what he was to do. 

“Anyhow the poor Christians 
are left in the lurch,” said the 
churchwarden; “for, I suppose, 
Brown, if you don’t undertake it, 
itll go into Chancery. Oh! I 
don’t pretend to know; but it’s 
natural to suppose, of course, that 
it would go into Chancery, and 
stand empty with all the windows 
broken for twenty years. But 
couldn’t they make yor undertake 
it whether you pleased or no? I 
am only saying what occurs to me; 
of course, I’m not a lawyer—I can’t 
know.” 

“Well, never mind,” said Mr. 
Brown; ‘I cannot undertake-to say 
just at this identical moment what I 
shall do. I don’t like the atmosphere 
of this place, and there’s nothing 
more to be done just now that I know 
of. We had better go.” 

“But the house—and Nancy— 
some conclusion must be come to 
directly. What will you do about 
them ?” said the rector. 

“To be sure! I don’t doubt 
there’s plate and jewellery and such 
things about—they ought to be 
sealed and secured, and that sort of 
thing,” said the still more energetic 
lay functionary. “For anything 
we know, she might have money in 
old stockings all about the house. 
I shouldn’t be surprised at any- 
thing, after what we’ve heard to- 
day. Twenty thousand pounds! 
and a daughter! If any one had 
told me that old Mrs. Thomson had 
either the one or the other yester- 
day at this time, I should have 
said they were crazy. Certainly, 
Brown, the cupboards and desks 
and so forth should be examined 
and sealed up. It is your duty to 
Phebe Thomson. You must do 
your duty to Phcebe Thomson, or 
she'll get damages of you. I suppose 

ow ought to know.” 

*Qonfound Phoebe Thomson!” 
said the attorney, with great unc- 
tion; “but notwithstanding, come 
along, let us get out of this. As 
for her jewellery and her old stock- 
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ings, they must take their chance, 
I can’t stand it any longer—pah! 
there’s no air to breathe. How did 
the old witch .ever manage to live 
to eighty here?” 

“You must not call her by such 
improper epithets. I have no doubt 
she was a good woman,” said the 
rector; “and recollect, really, you 
owe a little respect to a person who 
was only buried to-day.” 

“Tf she were to be buried to-mor- 
row,” cried the irreverent attorney, 
making his, way first out of the 
narrow doorway, “I know one man 
who would have nothing to do with’ 
the obsequies.- Why, look here! 
what right had that old humbug to 
saddle me with her duties, after 
neglecting them all her life; and, 
with that bribe implied, to lure me 
to undertake the job, too. . Ab, the 
old wretch! don’t let us speak of 
her. As for respect, I don’t owe 
her a particle—that is a consolation. 
I knew something of the kind of 
creature she was before to-day.” 

So saying, John Brown thrust 
his hands into his pockets, shrugged 
up his shoulders, and went off ata 
startling pace up the quiet street. 
It was a very qniet street in the 
outskirts of a very quiet little town. 
The back of the house which they 
had just left was on a line with the 
road—a blank wall, broken only by 
one long staircase-window. The 
front was to the garden, entering 
by a little side-gate, through which 
the indignant executor had just 
hurried, crunching the gravel under 
his rapid steps. A line of sach 
houses, doleful and monotonous, 
with all the living part of them 
concealed in their gardens, formed 
one side of the street along which 
he passed so rapidly. The other 
side consisted of humbler habita- 
tions, meekly contented to look at 
their neighbours’ back-windows. 
When John Brown had shot far 
ahead of his late companions, who 
followed together, greatly interested 
in this new subject. of talk, his 
rapid course was interrupted for @ 
moment. Bessie Christian + came 
running across the street from one 
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of the little houses. She had no 
bonnet on, and her black dress 
made her blonde complexion and 
light hair look clearer and fairer 
than ever; and when the lawyer 
drew up all at once to hear what 
she had to say, partly from compas- 
sion, partly from curiosity, it did 
not fail to strike him how like a 
child she was, approaching him thus 
simply with her message. “Oh, Mr. 
Brown,” cried Bessie, out of breath, 
“T want to speak to you. If you 
will ask Nancy, I am sure she can 
give you whatever information is 
to be had about—about aunt’s friends. 
She has been with aunt all her life. 
I thought I would tell you in case 
you might think, after what mainma 
said—” 

“T did not think anything about 
it,” said Mr. Brown. 

“That ‘we knew something, and 
would not tell you; but we don’t 
know anything,” said Bessie. “I 
never heard of Phebe Thomson 
before.” 

Mr. Brown shrugged up his shoul- 
ders higher than ever, and thrast 
his hands deeper into his pockets. 
“Thank you,” he said, a little ungra- 
ciously. ‘I should have spoken to 
Nancy, of course, in any case; but 
I'm sure it’s very kind of you to take 
the trouble—good-by.” 

Bessie went back blushing and 
disconcerted; and the rector and 
the churchwarden, coming gradually 
up on the other side of the road, 
seeing her eager approach and down- 
cast withdrawal, naturally wondered 
to each other what she could want 
with Brown, and exchanged con- 
dolences on the fact that Brown’s 
manners were wonderfully bearish 
—really too bad. Brown, in the 
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mean time, without ae any- 
thing about his manners, hurried 
along to his office. He was ex- 
tremely impatient of the whole con- 
cern; it vexed him unconsciously 
to see Bessie Obristian; it even 
occurred to him that the sight of 
her and of her mother about would 
make his unwelcome office all the 
more galling to him. In addition 
to all the annoyance and trouble, 
here would be a constant sugges- 
tion that he had wronged these 
people. He rushed into his private 
sanctuary the most uncomfortable 
man in Carlingford. An honest, 
selfish, inoffensive citizen, injuring 
no one, if perhaps he did not help 
so many as he might have done— 
what grievous fault had he commit- 
ted to bring upon him such a misfor- 
tune as this? 

The will which had caused so 
much conversation was to this pur- 
port. It bequeathed all the pro- 
perty of which Mrs. Thomson of 
Grove Street died possessed, to John 
Brown, attorney in Oarlingford, in 
trust for Phebe Thomson, the only 
child of the testatrix, who had not 
seen or heard of her for thirty 
years; and in case of all lawful 
means to find the said Phebe 
Thomson proving unsuccessful, at 
the end of three years the pro 
in question was bequeathed to John 
Brown, his heirs and administrators, 
absolutely and in full possession. 
No wonder it raised a ferment in 
the uncommunicative bosom of the 
Carlingford attorney, and kept the 
town in talk for more than nine 
days. Mrs. Thomson had died pos- 
sessed of twenty thousand pounds; 
such an event had not happened at 
Carlingford in the memory of man. 


CHAPTER II. 


The divers emotions excited by 
this very unexpected occurrence 
may be better evidenced by the 
manner in which the evening of 
that day was spent in various 
houses in Carlingford than by any 
other means 





_ First, in the little house of the 
Christians. It was a cottage on 
the other side of Grive Street—a 
homely little, box of two stories, 
with a morsel of garden in front, 
and some vegetables behind. There, 
on that spring afternoon, matters 
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did not look cheerful. {The little 
sitting-room was deserted—the fire 
had died out—the hearth was un- 
swept—the room in a _ litter. 
Bessie’s pupils had not come to- 
day. They had got holiday three 
days ago, in happy anticipation of 
being dismissed for ever; and only 
their young teacher’s prudential re- 
monstrances had prevented poor Mrs. 
Christian from making a little speech 
to them, and telling them all that 
henceforward Miss Christian would 
have other occupations, but would 
always be fond of them, and glad 
to see her little friends in their new 
house. To make that speech would 
have delighted Mrs. Christian’s 
heart. She bad managed, how- 
ever, to convey the meaning of it 
by many a fatal hint and allusion. 
In this work of self-destruction the 
poor woman had been only too suc- 
cessful; for already the mothers of 
the little girls had begun to inquire 
into the terms and capabilities of 
other teachers, and the founda- 
tions of Bessie’s little empire were 
shaken and tottering, though fortu- 
nately they did not know of it to- 
day. Everything was very cold, 
dismal, and deserted in that little 
parlour. Faint sounds overhead 
were the only sounds audible in 
the house; sometimes a foot mov- 
ing over the creaky boards: now 
and then a groan. Upstairs there 
were two rooms; one a close, cur- 
tained, fire-lighted, stifling, invalid’s 
room. There was Bessie sitting 
listlessly by a table, upon which 
‘were the familiar tea-things, which 
conveyed no comfort to-night; and 
there was her paralytic father sit- 
ting helpless, sometimes shaking 
his head, sometimes grumbling out 
faint half-articulate words, sighs, 
and exclamations. ‘Dear, dear! 
ah! well! that’s what it has come 
to!” said the sick man, hushed by 
long habit into a sort of spectator- 
ship, and feeling even so great’ a 
disappointment rather by way of 
sympathy than personal emotion. 

essie sat listless by,’feeling a vague 
exasperation at this languid run- 
ning accompaniment to her thoughts. 
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The future had been blotted out 
suddenly, and at a blow, from 
Bessie’s eyes. She could see no- 
thing before her—nothing but this 
dark, monotonous, aching present 
moment, pervaded by the dropping 
sounds of that faint, half-articulate 
voice. Other scene was not to dawn 
upon her youth. It was hard for 
poor Bessie. She sat silent in the 
stifling room, with the bed and its 
hangings between her and the win- 
dow, and the fire scorehing her 
cheek. She could neither cry, nor 
scold, nor blame anybody. None 
of the resources of despair were 
possible to her. She knew it would 
have to go on again all the same, 
and that now things never would . 
be any better. She could not ran 
away from the prospect before her, 
It was not so much the continuance 
of poverty, of labour, of all the 
dreadful pinches of thrift ; it was the 
end of possibility—the knowledge 
that now there was no longer any- 
thing to expect. 

On the other side of the passage 
Bessie’s own sleeping-room was in- 
habited by a restless fever of dis- 
appointment and despair and hope. 
There was Mrs. Christian lying on 
her daughter’s bed. The poor wo- 
man was half-crazed with the whirl 
of passion in her brain. That in- 
tolerable sense of having been 
duped and deceived, of actually 
having a hand in the overthrow of 
all her own hopes, aggravated her 
natural disappointment into frenzy. 
When she recollected her state of 
exultation that morning, her con- 
fident intentions—when they were 
to remove, what changes were to 
be in their manner of life, even 
what house they were to occupy—it 
is not wonderful if the veins swelled 
in her poor head, and all her pulses 
throbbed with the misery of the 
contrast. But with all this there . 
mingled a vindictive personal feel- 
ing still more exciting. Nancy, 
whom she knew more of than any 
one else did—her close, secret, un- 
wavering enemy; and even the in- 
nocent lawyer, whom, in her present 
condition of mind, she could not 
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believe not to have known of the 
dreadful cheat practised upon her, 
or not to care for that prize which 
now that it was lost, seemed to her 
worth everything that was precious 
in life. The poor ereature lay 
goading herself into madness with 
thoughts of how she would be 
revenged upon these enemies; how 
she would watch, and track out, 
and reveal their hidden plots against 
her; how she would triumph over 
and crush them. All these half- 
frenzied cogitations were secretly 
pervaded—a still more maddening 
exasperation—by a consciousness 
of her own impotence. The even- 
ing came creeping in, growing dark 
around her—silence “fell over the 
little house, where nobody moved 
or spoke, and where all the world, 
the heavens, and the earth, seemed 
changed since this morning; but 
the wonder was how that silence 
could contain her—all palpitating 
‘ with pangs and plans, a bleeding, 
infuriated, wounded creature—and 
show no sign of the frenzy it covered, 
She had lain down to rest, as the 
saying is. How many women are 
there who go thus to a voluntary 
crucifixion and torture by lying 
down to rest! Mrs. Christian lay 
with her dry ‘eyes blazing through 
the darkness, no more able to sleep 
than she was to do all that her 
burning fancy described to her. 
She was a hot-blooded ‘Celtic wo- 
man, of that primitive island which 
has preserved her name. If she 
could have sought sympathy, here 
was nobody to bestow it. Not the 
heart which that poor ghost of 
manhood in the next room had 
lost out of his chilled bewildered 
bosom; not Bessie’s steadfast, un- 
excited spirit. The poor soul saved 
herself from going wild by thinking 
of her boy; holding out her pas- 
sionate arms to him thousands of 
miles away; setting lim forth as 
the deliverer, with all the absolute 
folly of lov and passion. ' He 
would come home and have jus- 
tice done te his mother. Never 
fancy was more madly unreason- 
able; but it saved her from some 
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of the effects of the agitation in her 
heart. 

On the other side of the road, 
at the same hour, Nancy prepared 
her tea in the house of which she 
was temporary mistress. There 





‘could not be any doubt, to look 


at her now, that this tall, dry, 
withered figure, and face full of 
vharacteristic wrinkles, was like 
Mrs. Ohristian. The resemblance 
had been noticed by many. And 
as old Mrs. Thomson had not hesi- 
tated to avow that her faithful ser- 
vant was connected with her by 
some distant bond of relationship, 
it was not difficult to imagine that 
these two were really related, though 
both denied it strenuously. Nancy 
had a friend with her to tea, The 

were in the cheerful kitchen, whic 

had a window to the garden, and 
a window in the side wall of the 
house, by which a glimpse of the 
street might be obtained through 
the garden gate. The firelight 
shone pleasantly through the cheer- 
ful apartment. All the peculiar 
ornaments of a kitchen—the covers, 
the crockery, the polished sparkles 
of shining pewter and brass— 
adorned the walls. Through it 
all went Nancy in her new black 
dress and ample snowy-white apron. 
She carri¢l her head high, and 
moved with a certain rhythmical 
elation. It is surely an unphilo- 
sophical conclusion that there ig, 
no real enjoyment in wickedness. 
Nancy had no uneasiness in her 
triumph. The more she realised 
what her victory must have cost 
her opponent, the more entire grew 
her satisfaction. Remorse might 
have mixed with her exultation had 
she had any pity in her, but she 
had not; and, in consequence, it was » 
with unalloyed pleasure that she 
contemplated the overthrow of her 
adversary. Perhaps the very satis- 
faction of a good man in a good 
action is inferior to the absolute 
satisfaction with which, by times, a 
bad man is permitted to contem- 
plate the issue of his wickedness. 
Nancy marched about her kitchen, 
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preparing her tea with an enjoyment 
which possibly would not have at- 
tended a benevolent exercise of her 

wers, Possibly she ma almost 
lave painted to herself, line by line, 
the dark tableau of that twilight room 
where Mrs. Obristian lay, driving her- 
self crazy with wild thoughts. She 
did the gloom of the picture full jus- 
tice. If she could have peeped intu 
the window and seen it with her own, 
eyes, she would have enjoyed the 
sight. 

“T’ll make Mr. Brown keep me 
in the house,” said Nancy, sitting 
down at a table piled with good 
things, and which looked an em- 
bodiment of kitchen Juxury and 
comfort, “and get me a girl. It 
was what missis always meant to 
do. I'll show it to him out of the 
will that I was left in trust to be 
made commforable. And in course 
of nature her things all comes to 
me, It’s a deal easier to deal with 
a single gentleman than if there 
was a lady poking her nose about 
into everything. Thank my stars, 
upstarts such like as them Christians 
shall never lord it over me; and now 
I have more of my own way, I'll be 
glad to see you of an evening when- 
ever you can commforable. Bring 
a bit of work, and we'll have a quiet 
wae I consider myself settled for 
ife.” 





The young surgeon’s house was 
at the other end of the town; it 
as close to a region of half-built 
streets—for Oarlingford was a pros- 
perous town—where successive col- 
onies were settling, where houses 
were damp and drainage incom- 
plete, and a good practice to be had 
with pains. The house had a gen- 
teel front to the road, a lamp over 
, the door, and a little syrgery round 
the corner, where it gave forth the 
sheen of its red and blue bottles 
across a whole half-finished district. 
Mr. Rider had: come home tired, 
unaccountably tired. He had kick- 
ed off one boot, and taken a cigar 
from his case and forgotten to light 
it. He sat plunged in his easy- 


chair in a drear brown study—a 
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brown study inaccessible to the 
solaces which generally make such 
states of mind endurable. His ci- 
gar went astray among the con- 
fused properties of his writing-table; 
the book he had been yeading last 
night lay rejected in the farthest 
corner of the room. He was in- 
sensible to the charms of dressing- 
gown and slippers. On the whole, 
he was in a very melancholy, sullen, 
not to say savage mood. He sat 
and gazed fiercely into the fire, 
chewing the cud of fancies, in which 
very little of the sweet seemed to 
mingle with the bitter. He had 
been the medical attendant of Mrs, 
Thomson of Grove Street, and had 
assisted this afternoon at her fune- 
ral, and you might have supposed 
he had hastened the advent of that 
melancholy day, had you seen his 
face. 

On the whole, it was a hard 
dilemma in which the poor young 





man found himself. He, too, like © 


Nancy, kept realising the interior 
of that other little house in Grove 
Street. Both of them, by dint of 
that acquaintance with their neigh- 
bours which everybody has in a 
small community, came to a mo- 
derately correct guess at what was 
going on there. Young Mr. Rider 
sat in heavy thought, sometimes 
bursting out into violent gestures 
which fortunately nobody witness- 
ed; sometimes uttering sighs which 
all but blew out his lights—im- 
patient, urgent sighs, not of melan- 
choly but of anger and resistance— 
the sighs of a young man who found 
circumstances intolerable, and yet 
was obliged to confess, with sore 
mortification and humbling, that he 
could not mend them, and behoved 
to endure. The visions that kept 
gliding across his eyes drove him 
half as wild as poor Mrs, Christian: 
one moment a pretty young wife, 
all the new house wanted to make 
it fully tenable ; but he had scarcely 
brought her across the threshold 
when a ghastly figure in a chair was 
carried over it after ier upstairs 
into the bridal apartments, and 
another woman, soured and drawn 
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awry by pressure of poverty, constitu- 
tionally shabby, vehement, and high- 
tempered, pervaded the new habita- 
tion. No use shying pshaw! and 
pal !—no use swearing bigger oaths, 
—no use pitching unoffending books 
into the corners, or breathing out 
those short deep breaths of despera- 
tion. This was in reality the state 
of affairs. Midnight did not change 
the aspect it had worn in the 
morning. Pondering all the night 
through would bring no light on 
the subject. Nothing could change 
those intolerable circumstances. The 
poor young surgeon threw his coat 
of in the heat and urgency of his 
thoughts, and pitched it from him 
like the books. There was no com- 
fort or solace to be found in all 
that world of fancy. Only this 
morning sweeter dreams had filled 
this disordered apartment. In ima- 
gination, he had helped his Bessie 
to minister to the comfort of the 
poor old sick parents in Mrs. 
Thomson’s house. Now he knit- 
ted his brows desperately over it, 
but could find no outlet. Unless 
some good fairy sent him a patient 

in the middle of the night, the 
‘ chances were that the morning 
would find him pursuing that. same 
interminable brown study of which 
nothing could come. 





Mr. Brown’s house was an old 
house in the middle of the town. 
The offices were in the lower floor, 
occupying one side of the building. 
On the other side of the wide old- 
fashioned hall was his dining-room. 
There he sat all by himself upon this 
agitating night. It was a_ large, 
lofty, barely-furnished room, with 
wainscoted walls, and curious stiff 
panelling, and a high mantel-shelf 
- Which he, though a tall man, could 
scarcely reach with his arm. It was 
dimly lighted, as well as_ barely 
furnished—altogether an inhuman, 
desert place—the poorest though the 
grandest of all we have yet looked 
into in Oarlingford. Mr. Brown 


was not sensible of its inhospitable 
aspect; he was used to it, and that 
was enough. It occurred to him as 
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little to criticise his house as to 
criticise his manners. | Thus 
were, and thus they would continue, 
at least he had always believed so 
till to-night. 

He sat in his easy-chair with his 
feet on the fender, and a little table 
at his elbow with his wine. As 
long as there was anything in his 
glass he sipped it by habit, without 
being aware of what he was doing ; 
but when the glass was empty, 
though he had two or three times 
raised it empty to his lips, he was 
too much absorbed in his thoughts 
to replenish it. He was not *by 
any means a handsome man; and 
he was five-and-forty or  there- 
abouts, and had a habit of mak- 
ing portentous faces, when anyway. 
specially engaged in thought; so 
that, on the whole, it was not a 
highly attractive or _ interesting 
figure which reclined back in the 
crimson chair, and _ stretched its 
slippered feet to the fire, sole inmate 
of the dim, spacious, vacant room, 
He was thinking over his new 
position ‘with profound disgust and 
perplexity. Nevertheless it cannot 
be denied that the subject lured 
him on, and drew-out into stretches 
of imagination far beyond his wont; 
—hunting all the world over after 
Phebe Thomson! But, after all, 
that was only a preliminary step; 
he was required only to use reason- 
able means, and for three years. If 
she turned up, there was an end 
of it; if she did not tarn up——~ 
Here Mr. Brown sprang up burriedly 
aod assumed the favourite position 
of Englishmen in front of the fire. 
There, all glittering in the distance, 
rose up, solid and splendid, an ap- 
pearance which few men could see 
without emotion—twenty thousand 
pounds! It was not life and death 
to him, as it was to poor Mrs, 
Christian. It did not make all the 
difference between sordid want and 
comfortable existence; but you may 
well believe it did not appear before 
the lawyer’s eyes without moving 
him into a considerable degree of 
excitement. Such a fairy appari- 
tion had never appeared before in 
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that cold, spacious, uninhabited 
room. Involuntarily to himself, 


Mr. Brown saw his house expand, 
his life open out, his condition 
change. oseate lights dropped 
into the warming atmosphere which 
had received that vision; the fairy 
wand waved through the dim air 
before him in spite of all his sobriety. 
The wiles of the enchantress lured 
John Brown as effectually as if he 
had not been five-and-forty, an old 
bachelor, and an attorney; and 
after half an hour of these slowly- 
growing, half-conscious, half-resisted 


thonghts, any chance that had 
brought the name of the dead 
woman’s lost danghter to his 


memory, would have called forth a 
very different “confound Phcbe 
Thomson!” from that which burst 
from his troubled lips in the honse 
in Grove Street. Possibly it was 
some such feeling which roused him 
up a moment after, when the great 
cat came softly purring to his feet 
and rubbed against his slippers. 
Mr., Brown started violently, thrust 
puss away, flung himself back into 
his chair, grew very red, and mur- 
mured something about “an ass!” 
ashamed to detect himself in his 
own vain imaginations. But that 
sudden waking up did not last. 
After he had filled his glass and 
emptied it—after he had stirred 
his fire, and made a little noise, 
with some vague idea of dispelling 
the spell he was under—the fairy 
feturned and _ re-took possession 
under a less agreeable aspect. 
Suppose he were to be enriched, 
what was to become of the poor 
Christians ? They were not very near 
relations, and the old woman had 
a right to leave her money where 
she liked. Stili there was a human 
heart in John Brown’s bosom. 
Somehow that little episode in the 
street returned to his recollection ; 
Bessie running across, light and 
noiseless, with her message. How 
young the creature must be after 
all, to have so much to do. Poor 
little Bessie! she had not only lost 
her chance of being a great fortune, 
and one of the genteel young ladies 
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of Carlingford, but she had lost her 
chance of the doctor, and his new 
house and rising practice. Shabby 
fellow! to leave the pretty girl he 
was fond off, because she was a 
good girl, and was everything to 
her old father and mother. “T 
wonder will they say that’s ‘my 
fault too?” said John Brown to 
himself; and stumbled up to his 
feet again on the stimulus of that 
thought, with a kind of sheepish, 
not unpleasant embarrassment, and 
a foolish half-smile upon his face, 
Somehow at that moment, looking 
before him, as he had done so many 
hundred times standing on his own 
hearthrug, it occurted to him all at 
once what a bare room this was 
that he spent his evenings in— 
what an inhuman, chilly, penurions 
place! scarcely more homelike than 
that bit of open street, across which 
Bessie came tripping this afternoon, 
wanting to speak to him. Nobody 
wanted to speak to him here. No 
wonder he had a threatening of 
rheumatism last winter. What a 
cold, wretched barn of aroom! He 
could not help wondering to him- 
self whether the drawing-room was 
any better. In the new start his 
long-dormant imagination had tak- 
en, John Brown actually shivered in 
the moral coldness of his spacious, 
lonely apartment. In his mind he 
daresaid that the Christians looked 
a great deal more comfortable 
in that little box of theirs, with 
that poor little girl working, and 
teaching, and keeping all straight. 
What a fool that young doctor was! 
what if he did work a little harder 
to make the old people an allow- 
ance? However, it was no business 
of his. With a sigh of general 
discontent Mr. Brown pulled his 
bell violently, and had the fire 
made up, and asked for his tea. 
His tea! he never touched it when 
it came, but sat’ pshawing and 
humphing at it, making himself 
indignant over that fool of a young 
doctor. And what if these poor 
people, sour and sore after their 
misfortune, should think that this 
too was his fault? 
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Next morning Mr. Brown, with 
his hands in his pockets and his 
shoulders up to his ears as usual, 
went down at his ordinary rapid 
pace to old Mrs. Thomson’s house. 
Nancy had locked the honse-door, 
which, like an innocent almost 
rural door as it was, opened from 
without. She was upstairs, very 
busy in a most congenial occupa- 
tion—turning out the old lady’s 
wardrobe, and investigating the old 
stores of lace and far and jewel- 
lery. She knew them pretty well 


by heart before; but now that, ac-. 


cording to her idea they were her 
own, everything naturally acquired 
a new value. She had laid them 
out in little heaps, each by itself, 
on the dressing-table; a faintly glit- 
tering row of old rings and brooches, 
most of them entirely valueless, 
though Nancy was not aware of 
that. On the bed—the bed where 
two days ago that poor old pallid 
figure still lay in solemn ownership 
of the “ property” around it—Nancy 
had spread forth her mistress’s an- 
cient boas and vast muffs, half a 
century old: most of them were ab- 
solutely dropping to pieces; but as 
long as they held together with any 
sort of integrity, Nancy was not 
the woman to lessen the number of 
her possessions. The bits of lace 
were laid out upon the old sofa, 
each at full length. With these 
delightful accumulations all around 
her, Nancy was happy. She had 
entered, as she supposed, upon an 
easier and more important life. 
Mistress of the empty house and 
all its contents, she carried herself 
with an air of elation and inde- 
pendence which she had never 
ventured to display before. No 
doubt had ever crossed her mind 
on the subject. She had taken it 
for granted that the expulsion of 
the Christians meant only her own 
triamph. She had even taken 
credit, both to herself and other 
people, for greater guiltiness than 





she really had incurred. The will 
was not her doing, though Mrs, 
Christian said so and Nancy was 
willing to believe as much; but 
she was glad to be identified as the 
cause of it, and glad to feel that 
she was the person who would en- 
joy the benefit. She was in this 
holiday state of mind, enjoying 
herself among her supposed trea- 
sures, when she was interrupted b 
the repeated and imperative demands 
for entrance made by Mr. Brown at 
the locked door. 

Nancy went down to open it, but 
not in too great a hurry. She was 
rather disposed to patronise the at- 
torney. She put on her white 
apron, and went to the door, spréad- 
ing it down with a leisurely hand. 
To Nancy's surprise and amazement, 
Mr. Brown plunged in without tak- 
ing any notice of her. He went 
into the parlour, looked all around, 
then went up-stairs, three steps ‘at 
a time, into the best parlour, un- 
comfortably near the scene of 
Nancy’s operations. There was the 
old cabinet for which he had been 
looking. When he saw it he called 
to her to look here. Nancy, who 
had followed him close, came for- 
ward immediately. He was shak- 
ing the door of the cabinet to 
see if it was locked. It was a 
proceeding of which Nancy did not 
approve, 

“[ suppose this is where she 
kept her papers,” said Mr. Brown, 
“get me the keys. I want to see 
what’s to be found among her 
papers touching this danghter of 
hers. You had better bring me all 
the keys. Make haste, for I have not 
any time to lose.” 

“Missis never kept any papers 
there,” said Nancy, alarmed and a 
little anxious. “There’s the best 
china tea-set and the silver service— 
that’s all you'll find there.” 

“Bring me the keys, however,” 
said Mr. Brown. “ Where did she 
keep her papers, eh? ‘You know all 
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about her, I suppose. Do you know 
anything about Phebe Thomson, 
that I’ve got to hunt up? She was 
Mrs. Thomson’s daughter, I under- 
stand. What caused her to leave her 
mother? [suppose you know. What 
isshe? How much can you tell me 
about her ?” 

“As much as anybody living,” 
said Nancy, too well pleased to 
divert him from his inquiries after 
the keys. “I was but a girl when 
it happened; but I remember it 
like yesterday. She went off— 
missis never liked to have it men- 
tioned,” said Nancy, coming to a dead 
stop. 

“Go on,” cried Mr. Brown; “she 
can’t hear you now, can she? Go 
on.” 

“She went off with a soldier— 
that’s the truth. They were mar- 
ried after; but missis never thought 
that mattered. He was a common 
man, and as plain a looking fellow 
as, you’d see anywhere. Missis cast 
her off, and would have nothing to 
say to her. She over-persuaded me, 
and I Jet her in one night; but 
missis wouldn’t look at her. She 
never came back. She was hurt in 
her feelin’s. We never heard of her 
more.” : 

“Nor asked after her, I sup- 

e?” said the lawyer, indignant- 
y- “Do you mean the old wretch 
never made any inquiry about her 
own child ?” 

“Meaning missis?” said Nancy. 
“ No—lI don’t know as she ever did. 
She said she’d disown her; and she 
was a woman as always kept her 
word.” 

“Old beast !” said John Brown be- 
tween his teeth; ‘* but look here; if 
she’s married, she is not Phebe 
Thomson. What’s her name?” 

“T can’t tell,” said Nancy, look- 
ing a little frightened. “Sure, 
neither she is—to think of us never 
remarking that? But dear, dear! 
will that make any difference to the 
will ?” 

Mr. Brown smiled grimly, but made 
no answer. “ Have you got anything 
else to tell me about her? Did she 
ever write to her mother? Do you 
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know what regiment 1t is or where 
it was at that time?” said the at- 


torney. ‘Think what you are about, » 


and tell me clearly—what year was 
she married, and where were you at 
the time ?” 

Nancy grew nervous under this 
close questioning. She lost her self- 
possession and all her fancied im. 
portance. ‘ We were in the Isle o’ 


Man, where the Ohristians come 


from. I was born there myself. 
Missis’s friends were mostly there, 
It was by her husband’s side she be 
longed to Carlingford. It was about 
a two miles out of Douglas—a kind 
of farmhouse. It was the year—the 


year—I was fifteen,” said Nancy, fal- - 
tering. 


“And howold are you now?” 
said the inexorable questioner, who 
had taken out his memorandum- 
book. 

Nancy dropped into a chair and 
began to sob. “It’s hard on a per- 
son bringing things back,” said 
Nancy,—“ and to think if she should 
actually turn up again just as she 
was! As for living in the house 


with her, I couldn’t think of sucha - 


thing. Sally Obristian, or some 
poor-spirited person might do it, 
but not me as am used to be my 
own mistress,” cried Nancy, with 
increasing agitation. “She had the 
temper of oh! she was her 
mother’s temper. Dear, dear! to 
think as she might be alive and come 
back to put all wrong. It was in 
the year ’eight—that’s the year it 
was.” 
“ Then you didn’t think she would 
come back,” said‘Mr. Brown. 

“It’s a matter of five-and-thirty 
years; and not knowing even her 
name, nor the number of the regi- 
ment, nor nothing —as I don’t,” 
said Nancy, cautiously ; “and never 
hearing nothing about her, what 
was a person to think? And if it’s 
just Phoebe Thomson you're inquir- 
ing after, and don’t say nothing 
about the marriage nor the regiment, 
you may seek long enough before you 
find her,” said Nancy, with a glance 
of what was intended to be private 
intelligence between herself and her 
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questioner, “and all correct to the 
will.” 

Mr. Brown “put up his memoran- 
dum-book sharply in his pocket. 
“Bring me the keys. Look here, 
bring me all the keys,” he said. 
‘‘What’s in this other room, eh! 
It was her bedroom, I suppose. 
Hollo, what’s all this ?” 

For all Nancy’s precautions had 
not been able to ward off this cata- 
strophe. He pushed into the room, 
she had left to admit him, where 
all her treasures were exhibited. 
His quick eye glanced round in an 
instant, and understood it. Trem- 
bling as Nancy was with new alarms, 
she had still strength to make one 
struggle. 

“ Missis’s things fall to me,” said 
Nancy, half in assertion, half in en- 
treaty; “that’s how it always is: 
the servant gets the lady’s ward- 
robe—the servant as has nursed 
her and done for her, when there’s 
no daughter—that’s always under- 
stood.” 

“Bring me the keys,” said Mr. 
Brown. 

The keys were in the open ward- 
robe, a heavy bunch. John Brown 
seized hold of the furs on the bed 
and hegan to toss them into the 
wardrobe. Some of them dropped 
in pieces in his hands and were 
tossed out again. He took no 
notice of the lace or the trinkets, 
but swiftly locked every keyhole he 


could find in the room—drawers,, 


boxes, cupboards, everything. Nan- 
cy looked on with fierce exclama- 


tions, She would have her rights 
—she was not to be put upon. She 
would have the law of him. She 


would let everybody know how he 
was taking upon himself as if he 
was the master of the house, 

“And so] am, my good woman; 
when will you be ready to leave it?” 
said Mr. Brown. ‘“ You shall have 
due time to get ready, and I won't 
refuse you the trumpery you've set 
your heart upon. Judging front 
the specimen, it won’t do Phoebe 
Thomson much good. But not in 
this sort of way, you know. I must 
put a stop to this. Now let me hear 
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what’s the. earliest day you can 
leave the house.” ; 

“T am not going to leave the 
honse!” cried Nancy; “I’ve lived 
here thirty years, and here I'll die. 
Missis’s meaning was to leave me in 
the house, and make me commfor- 
able for life. Many’s the. time she’s 
said sa. _Do you think you’re going 
to’order me about just as you please? 
What do you suppose she left the 
property like that for but to spite 
the Christians, and to leave a good 
home to me?” 

“When will you be ready to 
leave?” repeated Mr. Brown, with- 
out paying the least attention to 
her outcries and excitement. 

“T tell you I’m not agoing to 
leave!” screamed Nancy. “To 
leave ?—me /—no, not for all the 
upstarts in Carlingford, if they was 
doubled and tripled. My missis 
meant me to stay here commforable 
all my days. She meant me to have 
a girl and make myself commfor- 
able. Many and many’s the time 
she’s said so.” 

“But she did not say so in the 
will,” said the inexorable executor ; 
“and so out you must go, and that 
very shortly. Now don’t say any- 
thing. It is no use fighting with 
me. You'll be well treated if you 
leave directly and quietly; other- 
wise, you shan’t have anything. 
The other keys, please. Now mind 
what I say. You're quite able to 
make a noise and a disturbance, but 
you're not able to resist me. You 
shall have time to make your pre- 
parations and look out another 
home for yourself; but take care 
you don’t compel me to use severe 
measures—that’s enough.” 

“But I won’t!not if you drag 
me over the stones. I won't go. 
I'll speak to Mr. Oartis,” cried the. 
unfortunate Nancy. 

“Pshaw!” said John Brown. 
Mr. Curtis was the other attorney 
in Carlingford, the one whom pro- 
bably Mrs. Ohristian had in her 
mind when she .threatened him 
with her solicitor. He laughed to 
himself angrily as he went down 
stairs, If he was to undertake this 
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troublesome business, at least he 
Was not going to be hampered by a 

el of furious women. When 
e had locked up everything and 
was leaving the house, Nancy threw 
open an upper window and threw 
a malediction after him. ‘ You'll 
never find her! It'll go back to 
them as it belongs to,” -shouted 
Nancy. He smiled to himself 
again as he turned away. Was 
it possible that John Brown began 
to think it might be as well if he 
never did find her? The prophecy 
certainly was not unpleasant to 
him, though poor Nancy meant it 
otherwise. Mr. Brown hurried up 
the monotonous side of Grove 
Street, we are afraid not without 
a little private exhilaration in the 
thought that Phoebe Thomson was 
not unlike the proverbial needle in 
the bundle of hay. The chances 
were she was dead years ago; and 
though he would neither lose a 
minute in beginning, nor leave any 
means unused in pursuing the 
search for her, it was certain he 
would not be inconsolable if he 
never heard any more of Phebe 
Thomson. Doubtless he would not 
have acknowledged so much in 
words, and did not even have any 
express confidences with himself on 
the subject, lest his own mind might 
have beén shocked by the disclosure 
of its involuntary sentiment. Still 
he took an interest in Mrs. Thom- 
son’s bequest, greater than he took 
in the properties intrusted to him 
by his other clients. He could not 
help himself. He felt affectionately 
interested in that twenty thousand 
pounds. 

But as he came up to it, John 
Brown remembered, with a little 
interest, that spot of the quiet street 
‘where Bessie, yesterday, ran across 
to speak to him. He could not 
help recalling her appearance as she 
approached him, though young girls 
were greatly out of his way. Poor 
Bessie} The baker’s cart occupied 
at that moment the spot which 


Bessie had crossed; and one of the 
Carlingford ladies was leaving the 
door of the Christians’ little house. 
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Mr. Brown, though no man was less 


given to colloquies pith his ae- 
quaintances in the street, crossed 
over to speak to her. He could not 
help being interested in everything 
about that melancholy little house, 
nor feeling that the very sight of 
it was a reproach to his thoughts, 
Poor Bessie! there she stood yester- 
day in her black frock—the light- 
footed, soft-voiced creature—not 
much more than a child beside the 
middle-aged old bachelor who could 
find it in his heart to be harsh to 
her. Across that very spot he 
passed hastily, with many com- 
punctions in the mind which had 
been roused so much out of its 
usual ways of thinking by the 
events and cogitations of the last 
four-and-twenty hours. The lady 
to whom he paid such a marked © 
token of respect was quite flat- 
tered and excited to meet him. He 
was the hero of the day at Carling- 
ford. The last account of this ex- 
traordinary affair was doubtless to 
be had from himself. 

“You've been at the Christians’, 
I suppose you were there for some 
purpose so early in the morning,” 
said the abrapt Mr. Brown, after 
the necessary salutations were over. 

“ Yes—but I am a very 
person,” said the lady, “Oh, for- 
give me, I know quite well you 
don’t care to hear what sort of a 
person I am; but really, Mr, Brown, 
now that you are quite the hero of 
the moment yourself, do let me 
congratulate you. They say there 
is not a chance of finding this 
Phebe Thomson. Some people 
even say she is a myth and never ex- 
isted; and that it was only a device 
of the old lady to give her an excuse 
for leaving you the money, Dear 
me! did you ask me a question? 
I forget. I am really so interested 
to see you.” : 

“T like an answer when it’s prac- 
ticable,” said the lawyer. “‘ said 
I supposed you were about some 
business at Miss Christian’s house ?” 

“T must answer you this time, 
mustn’t I, or you won’t talk to me 
any longer?” said the playfal in- 
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terlocuter, whom John Brown could 
have addressed in terms other than 
complimentary. “ Yes, poor thing, 
I’ve been at Miss Obristian’s, and, 
on a disagreeable business too, in 
the present circumstances, We are 
going to send our Mary away to a 
.finishing-school. So I had to tell 
poor Bessie we shouldn’t want any 
more music-lessons after this quar- 
ter. I was very sorry, I am sure— 
and there was Mrs, Mayor taking her 
little girls away from the morning- 
class. When they expected to get 
Mrs. Thomson’s money they had 
been a little careless, I suppose; and 
to give three days’ holiday in the 
middle of the quarter, without any 
reason for it but an old person’s 
death, you know—a death out of 
the house —is trying to people’s 
feelings; and Mrs. Obristian had 
given everybody to understand that 
her daughter would soon have no 
occasion for teaching. People don’t 
like these sort of things; and Mrs. 
Mayor heard of somebody else a 
little nearer, who is said to be very 
good at bringing on little children. 
I said all I could to induce her to 
change her mind; buat I believe 
they’re to leave next quarter. Poor 
Bessie! I am very sorry for her, I 
am sore.” 

* And this is how you ladies com- 
fort a good young woman when she 
meets with a great disappointment ?” 
said John Brown. 

“Lal—a disappointment! You 
know that only means one thing to 
a girl,” said the lady, “but you're 
always so severe. Bessie has had 
no disappointment, as people under- 
stand the word; yet there’s young 
Dr. Rider, you know, very attentive, 
and I do hope he’ll propose directly, 
and set it all right for her, poor 
thing, for she’s a dear good girl. 
Bat to hear you speak so—of all 
people—Mr. Brown. Why, isn’t it 
your fault? I declare I would hate 
you if I was Bessie Christian. If 


the doctor were to be off too, and 
she really had a disappointment, it 
would be dreadfully hard upon her, 
poor girl; but it’s to be hoped 
will turn out better than that. 


things 
Good 
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morning! but you have not told me 
a word about your own story—all 
Carlingford is full of it. People say 
you are the luckiest man!” 

These words overtook, rather than 
were addressed to, him as he hurried 
off indignant. John Brown was not 
supposed to be an observant person, 
but somehow he saw the genteel peo- 
ple of Carlingford about the streets 
that day in a surprisingly distinct 
manner—saw them eager to get a 
little occupation for themselves any- 
how—saw them coming ont for their 
walks, and their shopping, and their 
visits, persuading themselves by such 
means that they were busy people, 
virtuously employed, and making 
use of their life. What was Bessie 
doing? Mr. Brown thought he would 
like to see her, and that he would 
not like to see her. It was painfal 
to think of being anyhow connected 
with an arrangement which con- 
demned to that continued labour 
such a young soft creature—a crea- 
ture so like, and yet so unlike, those 
other smiling youtg women who 
were enjoying their youth. And just 
because it was painful Mr. Brown 
could not take his thoughts off that 
subject. If Phoebe Thomson turned 
up he should certainly try to induce 
her to do something for the relations 
whom her mother had disappointed 
so cruelly. If Phoebe -Thomson did 
not turn up—well, what then?—if 
she didn’t? Mr. Brown could not 
tell: it would be his duty to do 
something. But, in the mean time, 
he did nothing except shake his fist 
at young Rider’s drag as it whirled 
the doctor past to his patients, and 
repeat the “shabby fellow!” of last 
night with an air of disgust. John 
Brown had become very popular just 
at that moment; all his friends in- 
vited him to dinner, and dropped in 
to hear about this story which had 
electrified Carlingford. And all over 
the town the unknown entity called 
Phebe Thomson was discussed in 
every possible kind of hypothesis, 
and assumed a different character in 
the hands of every knot of gossips. 
Nobody thought of Bessie Ohris- 
tian; but more and more as nobody 
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thought of her, that light little figure of willing hands—one little active 
running across the quiet street, and cheerful soul—and all the burden 


wanting to speak to him, impressed 


of labour, and patience, and dread 


itself like @ picture upon the reten- * monotony of life that God had al- 


tive but not very fertile imagina- 
tion of Mrs. Thomson’s executor. It 


lotted to that pretty creature ; how 
it could be, and nobody step in to 


troubled, and vexed, and irritated, prevent it, was a standing marvel to 


and unsettled him. 


One little pair John Brown. 


OHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Brown was well known every- 
where as a famous business man— 
not perhaps in that sense so familiar 
to modern observers, which implies 
the wildest flights of speculation, 
and such skilful arts of bookmaking 
as ruin themselves by their very 
cleverness. Mr. Brown,did not allow 
the grass to grow below his feet; 
his advertisement perpetually led 
off that list of advertisements in 
the Times which convey so many 
skeleton romances to a curious pub- 
lic. All over the country people 
began to entertain guesses about 
that Phebe Thomson who was to 
hear something so much to her own 
advantage; and Phebe Thomsons 
answered to the call through ail the 
breadth ‘of the three kingdoms. 
Mr. Brown had a detective officer in 
his pay for the whole year. He 
made journeys himself, and sent 
this secret agent on innumerable 
journeys. He discovered the regi- 
ment, a detachment of which had 
been stationed at the Isle of Man 
during the year 1808; he went to 
the island; he left no means un- 
tried of finding out this hypothetical 
person. Nearer at home, Mr. Brown 
had made short work of Nancy, who, 
too deeply mortified by the failure 
of her hopes to remain in Carling- 
ford, had returned to her native 
place with a moderate pension, her 
own savings, and her mistress’s old 
clothes, not so badly satisfied on 
the whole, but still a defeated wo- 
man. While poor Mrs. Christian, 


compelled by sore dint of time and 
trouble to give up her forlorn hope 
of getting justice done her, and re- 
Claiming the wealth that had been 
so nearly hers from the hands of 





Mr. Brown, was half reconciled to 
him by his summary dealings with 
her special enemy. A’ whole year 
had passed, and other things had 
happened at Oarlingford. Every- 
body now did not talk of Mrs, 
Thomson’s extraordinary will, and 
John Brown’s wonderful chanee 
of coming into twenty thousand 
pounds. People had even giver 
over noting that the young doctor 
had thought better of that foolish 
fancy of his for Bessie Obhristian. 
All the persons in this little drama 
had relapsed into the shade. It 
was a yery heavy shadow so far as 
Grove Street was concerned. The 
little pupils had fallen off, collected 
again, fallen off once more. If the 
cheerful glimmer of firelight had 
never failed in the sick-room—if 
the helpless old father, sitting in 
that calm of infirmity and age, 
making comments which would 
have irritated his careful attendants 
beyond bearing if they had not 
been used to them, never missed 
anything of his usual comforts—no- 
body knew at what cost these com- 
forts were bought. But there did 
come a crisis in which patience 
and courage, and the steadfast soul 
which had carried the young bread- 
winner through the drear monotony 
of that year, failed her at last. Her 
mother, who was of a different 
temper from Bessie, and had gone — 
through a thousand .despairs and 
revivals before the young creature 
at her side began to droop, saw 
that the time had come when every- 
thing was at stake; and, more reluc- 
tantly and slowly, Bessie herself 
came to see it. She could not set 
her back against the wall of that 
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little house of theirs and meet every 
assailant; she could not tide it out 
in heroic silence, and abstinence 
alike from comfort and complaint. 
That was her natural impulse: and 
the victory, if slow, would have 
been certain: so Bessie thought at 
least. But want was at the door, and 
they could not afford to wait; some- 
thing else must be attempted. Bessie 
must go out into the market-place and 
seek new masters—there was no 
longer work for her here. 

This was how the scene was shifted 
in the following conclusive act. 

John Brown, travelling, and fum- 
ing and aggravating himself much 
over the loss of his time and the 
distraction of his thoughts, was in 
London that day—a May-day, when 
everybody was in London. He had 
seen his detective, and no further 
intelligence had been obtained. 
Phebe Thomson was as far off as 
ever—tarther off: for now that all 
these efforts had been made, it was 
clear that either she must be dead 
or in some quarter of the world im- 
pervious to newspaper advertise- 
ments and detective officers. Mr. 
Brown bore the disappointment 
with a very goad grace. He felt 
contented now to slacken his ef- 
forts; he even felt as if he him- 
self were already the possessor of 
old Mrs. Thomson’s twenty thousand 
pounds. As he went leisurely 
through the streets, he paused before 
one of those “ Scholastic Agency” 
offices which abound in the civil- 
ised end of London, It was in 


the ground-floor of a great faded,, 


sombre house, in a street near 
St. James’s Park—a place of aching 
interest to some people in that palpi- 
tating world of human. interests. 
It occurred to Mr. Brown to go in 
and see if there were any lists to be 
looked over. Phoebe Thomson might 
have a daughter who might be a 
governess. It was an absurd idea 
enough, and he knew it to beso; 
nevertheless he swung open the green 
baize door. 

Inside, before the desk, stood a 
little figure which he knew well, 
still in that black dress which she 
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had worn when she ran across 
Grove Street and wanted to s 

to him; with a curl of the light hair, 
which looked so fair and fall of 
colour on her black shawl, escaped 
from under her bonnet, talking 
softly and eagerly to the clerk. 
Was there no other place he could 
send her to? She had come up 
from the country, and was so very 
reluctant to go down without hear- 
ing of something. The man shook 
his head, and read over to her 
several entries in his book. Bessie 
turned round speechless téwards the 
door. Seeing some one standing 
there, she lifted her eyes full upon 
John Brown. Troubled and yet 
steady, full of tears yet clear and 
seeing clear, shining blue like the 
skies, with a great patience, these 
eyes encountered the unexpected 
familiar face. If she felt an addi- 
tional pang in seeing him, or if any 
gradge against the sapplanter of her 
family trembled in Bessie’s heart, it 
made no sign upon her face. She 
said ‘* good morning” cheerfully as 
she went past him, and only quick- 
ened her pace a little to get out of 
sight. She did not take any notice 
of the rapid step after her; the step 
which could have 1aade up to her 
in two paces, but did not, restrained 
by an irresolute will. Probably she 
knew whose step it was, and inter- 
preted rightly, to some superficial 
degree, the feelings of John Brown. 
She thought he was a good-hearted 
man—she thought he was sorry to 
know or guess the straits which 
Bessie thanked heaven nobody in this 
world did fully know—she thought 
by and-by, shy of intruding upon her, 
that step would drop off, and she 
would hear it no more. But it was 
not so to be. 

“ Miss Christian, I. want to speak 
to you,” said John Brown. 

She turned towards him directly 
without any pretence of surprise, and 
with a smile, the best she could mus- 
ter, waited to hear what it was. 

“We are both walking the same 
way,” said Mr. Brown. 

In spite of herself amazement 
woke upon Bessie’s face. “ That is 
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true : but was that all you had to say?” 
said Bessie, with the smiles kindling 
all her dimples. The dimples had 
only been hidden by fatigue, and 
hardship, and toil. They were all 
there. 

* No, not quite. Were you look- 
ing for employment in that office? 
‘and why are you seeking employment 
here ?” said the attorney, looking 
anxiously down upon her. 

** Because there’s a great many of 
us in Carlingford,” said Bessie, stead- 
ily; “there are half as many gover- 
nesses as there are children. I 
thought I might perhaps get on bet- 
ter here.” 

“In London! Do you think there 
are fewer governesses here?” said 
Mr. Brown, going on with his ques- 
tions, and meanwhile studying very 
closely his little companivn’s face ; 
not rudely, To be sure it was a very 
honest direct investigation, but there 
was not a thought of rudeness or dis- 
respect either in the eyes that made it 
or the heart. 

“ T daresay it’s as bad everywhere,” 
said Bessie, with a little sigh ; “ but 
when one cannot get work in one 
place, one naturally turns to ano- 
ther. I had an appointment to- 
day to come up to see a lady; 
but I was not the proper person, 
Perhaps I shall have to stay at home 
after all.” 

“Have you any grudge at me?” 
said Mr. Brown, 

Bessie looked up open-eyed and 
wondering. “Grudge? at you? 
How could I? I daresay,” said Bes- 
sie, with a sigh and a smile, “ mam- 
ma had, a year ago; but not. ime. 
The times I have spoken to you, Mr. 
Brown, you have always been kind 
to me.” 

“ Have I?” said the lawyer. He 
gave her a strange look, and stopped 
short, as if his utterance was some- 
how impeded. Kind to her! He 
remembered that time in Grove 
Street, and could have scourged 
himself at the recollection. Bessie 
had taken him entirely aback by her 
simple expression. He could have 
sobbed under that sudden touch. 
To see her walking beside him, 
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cheerful, steadfast, without a com. 
plaint—a creature separated from 
the world, from youth and pleasure, 
and mere comfort even—endurin 
hardness, for all her soft childlike 
dimples and unaffected smiles—his 
composure was entirely overcome, 
He was going to do something very 
foolish. He gasped, and gave him- 
self up. 

“Tf you don’t bear me a grad 
come over into the Park here, where 
we can hear ourselves speak, [| 
want to speak to you,” said Mr, 
Brown. 

She turned into the Park with 
him quite simply, as she did every- 
thing witbout any pretence of won- 
der or embarrassment. There he 
walked a long time by her side in 
silence, she waiting for what he had 
to say, he at the most overwhelming 
loss how to say it. The next thing 
he said was to ask her to sit down in 
a shady quiet corner, where there was. 
an unoccupied seat. She was very 
much fatigued. It was too bad of 
him to bring her out of her way. 

“ But it is so noisy in the street,” 
said Mr. Brown. Then, with a pause 
after this unquestionable truism, “I’ve 
been thinking about you this very 
long time.” 

Bessie looked up quickly with 
great amazement; thinking of her! 
She was wiser when she cast her 
eyes down again. Mr. Brown had 
not the smallest conception that he 
had explained himself without say- 
ing a syllable, but he had, notwith- 
standing, leaving Bessie thunder- 
struck, yet with a moment’s time to 
deliberate. While he went on with 
his embarrassed slow expressions, 
fancying that he was gradually con- 
veying to her mind what he meant, 
Bessie, in a dreadful silent flutter 
and agitation, was revolving the 
whole matter, and asking herself 
what she was to answer. She had 
ten full minutes for this before he 
came to the point, and before, ac- 
cording to his idea, the truth burst 
upon her. But it is doubtfal 
whether that ten minutes’ prepar- 
ation was any advantage to Bessie, 
It destroyed the unconsciousness, 
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which was her greatest charm; it 
made an end of her straightforward- 
ness ; worst of all, it ‘left her silent. 
She gave a terrified glance up at 
bim when it actually happened. 
There he stood full in the light, with 
a)! his awk wardnesses more clearly re- 
vealed than usual; six-and-forty, ab- 
rupt, almost eccentric; telling that 
story very plainly, without compli- 
ment or passion; would she have 
him? He was content that she should 
think it over—be was content to wait 
for her answer; but if it was to be 
no, let her say it out. 

Strange to say, that word which 
she was exhorted to say ouf did not 
come to Bessie’s lips. Perhaps be- 
eause she trembled a great deal, and 
really lost her self-possession, and for 
the moment did not know what she 
was about. Dut even in her agitation 
she did not think of saying it. Mr. 
Brown, when he had his say out, 
marched up and down the path before 
her, and did not interrupt her delibe- 
rations. Another dreadful ten min- 
utes passed over Bessie. The more 
she thought it over the more bewil- 
dered she became as to what she was 
to say. ‘ 

“ Please would you walk with me 
to the railway,” were the words that 
came from Bessie’s lips at last. She 
rose up trembling and faint, and 
with a kind of instinct took Mr, 
Brown’s arm. He, on his part, did 
not say anything to her. His agi- 
tation melted away into a_ sub- 
dued silent tenderness which did 
not need any expression. He took 
her back into the streets, all along 
that tiresome way. He suffered 
the noise to surround and abstract 
her without any interruption which 
would make her conscious of his 
presence. It was a strange walk 
for both. To ‘have called. them 
lovers would have been absurd—to 
have supposed that here was a mar- 
riage of convenience about to be ar- 
ranged would have been- more ridi- 
culous still. What was it? Bessie 
went along the street in a kind of 
cloud, aware of nothing very clearly ; 
feeling somebow that she leaned upon 
somebody, and that it was somebody 
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upon whom she had a right to lean. 
They reached the railway thus, 
without any further explanation, 
Mr. Brown put the trembling girl 
into a carriage, and did not go 
with her. The Oarlingford attorney 
had turned into a paladin. Was it 
possible that his outer man itself 
had smoothed out. and expanded 
too ? 

“T am not going with you,” he 
said, grasping ber hand closely. “I 
won’t embarrass or distress yon, 
Bessie; but recollect you have not 
said no; and when I come to Grove 
Street to-morrow, I'll hope to hear 
you say yes. I'll let you off,” said 
John Brown, grasping the little 
soft hand so tight and hard that 
it hurt Bessie, “I'll let you off 
with liking, if you'll give me that ; 
at my age I don't even venture to 
say for myself that ’m very mach in 
love.” 

And with that, the eyes, which 
had betrayed him before, flashed in 
Bessie’s face a contradiction of her 
elderly lover's words. Yes! it as- 
tounded himself almost as much as 
it did Bessie. He would still have 
flatly contradicted anybody who 
accused him of that folly ; but he 
went away with an undeniable 
blush into the London streets, self- 
convicted. A year’s observation 
and an honr’s talk had resulted in 
a much less philosophical sentiment 
than Mr. Brown was prepared for. 
He went back to the streets, won- 
dering what she would like in all 
those wonderful shop-windows. He 
traced back, step for siep, the road 
they. had come together. He was 
not six-and-forty — six-and-twenty 
was the true reading. That was a 
May-day of his youth that had come 
to him, sweet if untimely; a missed 
May-day, perhaps all the better that 
it had been kept for him these many 
tedious years. 

And though Bessie cried all the 
way down to Carlingford, the no she 
had not said did not occur to her as 
any remedy for her tears; and, in- 
deed, when she remembered how 
she had taken Mr. Brown’s arm, and 
felt that she bad committed herself , 
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by that act, the idea was rather a 
relief to Bessie. ‘It was as bad as 
saying yes at once,” said she to her- 

self, with many blushes. But thus, 
you perceive, it was done, and could 
not be altered. Ske must stand to 
the consequences of her weakness 
now. 

It made a great noise in Carling- 
ford, as might be supposed ; it made 
a vast. difference in the household of 
Mrs. Christian, which was removed 
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to the house in which she had for- 
merly hoped to establish herself as 
heir-at-law. But the greatest differ- 
ence of all was made in that dim, 
spacious, wainscoted dining-room, 
which did not know itself in its novel 
circumstances. That was where the 
change was most remarkably appa- 
rent; and all these years Phabe 
Thomson’s shadow has thrown no 
cloud as yet over the path of John 
Brown. 





THE ORIGIN 


OF SPECIES. 


A NEW SONG. 


Have you heard of this question the Doctors among, 

Whether all living things from a-Monad have sprung? 

This has lately been said, and it now shall be sung, 
Which nobody can deny.. 


Not one or two ages sufficed for the feat, 

‘Tt required a few millions the change to complete; 

Bat now the thing’s done, and it looks rather neat, 
Which nobody can deny. 


The original Monad, our great-great-gr: andsire, 

To little or nothing at first did aspire ; 

But at last to have offspring it took a ‘desire, 
Which nobody can deny. 


This Monad becoming a father or mother, 

By budding or bursting, produced such another ; 

And shortly there followed a sister or brother, 
Which nobody can deny. 


But Monad no longer designates them well— 

They’re a cluster of molecules now or a cell; 

Bat which of the two, Ductors only can tell, 
Which nobody can deny. 


These beings, increasing, grew buoyant with life, 

And eac!: to itself was both husband and wife ; 

And at first, strange to say, tlle two lived without strife, 
Which nobody can deny. 


But such crowding together soon troublesome grew, 
And they thouglit a division of labour would do; - 
So their sexual system was parted in two, 

Which nobody can deny. 
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Thus Plato supposes that, severed by fate, 

Human halves run about, each in search of its mate, 

Never pleased till they gain their original state, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Excrescences fast were now trying to shoot ; 

Some put out a feeler, some put out a foot ; 

Some set up @ mouth, and some struck down a root, 
Which nobody can deny. 


* Some, wishing to walk, manufactured a limb ; 

Some rigged out a fin with a purpose to swim: 

Some opened an eye, some remained dark and dim, 
Which nobody can deny, 


See, hydras and sponges and star-fishes breed, 

And flies, fleas, and lobsters in order succeed, 

While ichthyosauruses follow the lead, 
Which nobody can deny. 


From reptiles and fishes to birds we ascend, 

And quadrupeds next their dimensions extend, 

Till we rise up to monkeys and men—where we end, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Some creatures are buiky, some creatures are small, 
As nature sends food for the few or for all; 
And the weakest, we know, ever go to the wall, 

_ Which nobody can deny. 


A deer with a neck that is longer by half 

Thi. i the rest of its family’s (try not to langh), 

By stretching and stretching, becomes a Giraffe, 
Which nobody can deny. 


A very tall pig, with a very long nose, 

Sends forth a proboscis quite down to his toes ; 

And he then by the name of an Elephant goes, 
Which nobody can deny. 


The four-footed beast that we now call a Whale, 

Held his hind-legs so close that they grew to a tail, 

Which he uses for threshing the sea like a flail, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Pouters, tumblers, and fantails are from the same source ; 
The racer and hack may be traced to one Horse : 
So men were developed from Monkeys, of course, 

Which nobody can deny. 


An Ape with a pliable thumb and big brain, 

When the gift of the gab he had manage! to gain, 

As a Lord of Creation established his reign, 
Which nobody can deny. 
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But I’m sadly afraid, if we do not take care, 
A relapse to low life may our prospects impair ; 
So of beastly propensities let us beware, 

Which nobody can deny. 


Their lofty position our children may lose, 

And, reduced to all-fours, must then narrow their views : 

Which would wholly unfit them for filling our shoes, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Their vertebrae next might be taken away, 
When they’d sink to a shell-fish, or spider, some day, 
Or the pitiful part of a polypus play, 

Which nobody can deny. 


Thus losing Humanity’s nature and name, 

And descending through varying stages of shame, 

They’d return to the Monad, from which we all came, 
Which nobody can deny. 


[Tue foregoing lyric may be better understood by a few condensed 
extracts from the two works which have suggested it. We venture to think 
that the similarity of opinions exhibited in those works is not accidental, 
but is an example.of the recurrence of a family type. 


From the “Onrtcin or Species,” 


“Tt has been asked by the opponents of such views as I hold, how, for instanee, 
aland carnivorous animal could have been converted into one with aquatic 
habits?—I think such difficulties have very little weight.—Look at the family 
of squirrels—I can see no difficulty, more especially under changing conditions 
of life, in the continued preservation of individuals, with fuller and fuller flank- 
membranes, each modification being useful, each being propagated, until, by the 
accumulated effects of this process of natural selection, a perfect so-called flying 
squirrel was produced.—It is conceivable that flying fish, which now glide far 
through the air, slightly rising and turning by the aid of their fluttering fing, 
might have been modified into perfectly winged animals.—In North America the 
black bear was seen by Hearne swimming for hours with widely open mouth, 
thus catching, like a whale, insects, in the water. Even in so extreme a case as 
this, if the supply of insects were constant, and if better adapted competitors 
did not already exist in the country, I can see no difficulty in a race of bears 
being rendered, by natural selection, more and more aquatic in their structure and 
_ habits, with larger and larger mouths, till a creature was produced as monstrous 
as a whale.” 

“If we must compare the eye to an optical instrument, we ought, in imagi- 
nation, to take a thick Jayer of transparent tissue, with a nerve sensitive to light 
beneath, and then suppose every part of this layer to be continually changing 
slowly in density, so as to separate into layers of different densities and thick- 
nesses, placed at different distances from each other, and with the surfaces of 
each layer slowly changing in form.—Let this process go on for millions on 
millions of years, and during each year on millions of individuals of many kinds, 
and may we not believe that a living optical instrument might thus be formed, 
as superior to one of glass as the works of the Creator are to those of man?” 

“] believe that animals have descended from at niost only four or five progeni- 
tors, and plants from an equal or lesser number. Analogy would Jead me one 
step further—I should infer from analogy that prebably all the organic beings 
which have ever lived on this earth have descended from some one primordial 
form, into which life was first breathed.” 


From the “ Temprte or Nature.” 


“Nursed by warm sunbeams in primeval caves, 
Organic life began beneath the waves. 
First Monas moves, an unconnected point, 
Plays round the drop \ ithout a limb or joint; 
Then Vibrio waves, 


&e. 
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“ These, as suecessive generations bloom, 
New powers acquire, and larger limbs assume, 
Whence countless groups of vegetation spring, 
And breathing realms of fin, and feet, and wing.” 
“ Henee, ere Vitality, as time revolves, 
Leaves the cold organ, or the mass dissolves, 
The reproductions of the living Ens, 
From sires to sons, unknown to sex, commence. 
Till as, ere long, successive buds decay, 
And insect-shoals successive pass away, 
Increasing wants the pregnant parents vex, 
With the fond wish to form a softer sex.” 


Nore —“ It would appear that vegetables and animals were at first propagated 
by solitary generation, and afterwards by hermaphrodite sexual generation ;— 
but the larger and more perfect animals are now propagated by (separate) sexual 
reproduction only.” 

“The Mosaic history of Paradise and of Adam and Eve has been thought by 
some tu be a sacred allegory,—and that this part of the history where Eve is said 
to have been made from a rib of Adam might have been a hieroglyphic design of 
the Egyptian philosophers, showing their opinion that mankind was originally of 
both sexes united, and» was afterwards divided into males and females; an 
opinion in later times held by Plato, and, I believe, by Aristotle, and which must 
have arisen from profound inquiries into the orginal state of animal existence.” 

“It has been. supposed by some that mankind were formerly quadrupeds as 
well as hermaphrodites ;—these philosophers, with Buffon and Helvetius, seem to 
imagine that mankind arose from one family of monkeys on the banks of the 
Mediterranean, who accidentally had learned to use the adductor pollicis, or that 
strong muscle which constitutes the ball of the thumb, and draws the point of it 
to meet the points of the fingers, which commoa monkeys do not; and that this 
muscle gradually increased in size, strength, and activity, in successive genera- 
tions, and, by this improved use of the sense of touch, that monkeys acquired 
clear ideas, and gradually became men.” 

‘ “It may appear too bold, in the present state of our knowledge on this subject, 
to suppose that all vegetables and animals now existing were originally derived - 
from the smallest microscopic ones, formed by spontaneous vitality, and that they 
have, by innumerable reproductions during innumerable centuries of time, gra- 

dually acquired the size, strength, and excellence of form and faculties which 

they now possess.” ] 
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LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, BY EARL STANHOPE. 


We have now before us the first 
portion of a work which promises, 
when completed, to be one of the 
most interesting pieces of biography 
in the English language. Of the 
peculiar qualifications of the noble 
author for the task to which he has 
set himself, it is not necessary for us 
to speak. Lord Stanhope has long 
taken his proper place among the 
writers of this country and of this 
age. His style, always lucid, if it 
seldom rise into eloquence, never 
degenerates into what is slovenly 
or mean. His taste is good, his 
eandour unimpeachable, and his in- 
dustry unwearied. Perhaps in some 
others of his works we might be 
disposed to question his skill in 
discriminating between what onght 
and what ought not to be told, yet 
we never hesitate te accept unre- 
servedly every statement which he 
makes; for a more accurate writer 
never took pen in hand. But in the 
_ present instance he has been as for- 
tunate in the choice of a subject as 
he has been honest, and, in the best 
sense of the term, liberal, in dealing 
with it. His relationship to the hero 
of his tale, while it awakens his sym- 
pathies, in no instance obscures his 
judgment. All that remain of the 
papers of which Bishop Tomline made 
such indifferent use have been trans- 
ferred to him; and he has enjoyed, 
besides, the advantage of ready ac- 
cess to the muniments of many 
houses, the doors of which had not 
been opened to his predecessor. Out 
of such materials, supplemented by 
the mass of curious correspondence 
with which the public, whether 
rightly or wrongly, has of late been 
saturated, a common compiler would 
have found it difficult, not to pro- 
duce a readable book. But Lord 
Stanhope is not a common compiler. 
He is an instructed and very plea- 
sant historian, and has given us in 
consequence two voluines, and will, 


we doubt not, give us more, not un- 
worthy to take their place beside 
the best Looks of their kind, upon 
the shelves of such as love to drink 
from “the well of English unde- 
filed.” 

William Pitt was the second son of 
one of the grandest and most imperi- 
ous statesmen whom England has pro- 
duced. His father, better known 
as the great Earl of Ohatham, mar- 
ried, while yet a commoner, Lady 
Hester Granville, the only daughter 
of Hester, Gountess Temple in her 
own right. By her he had three 
sons and two daughters. Both 
daughters married, and both died 
after but a few years of wedded life; 
the elder having been the wife of 
Lord Mahon, son of the second Earl 
Stanhope; the younger, Mr. Edward 
Eliot, a great friend and companion 
of her brother William. Of Lord 
Chatham’s sons, John, the eldest, 
obtained a commission in the Guards, 
and rose to be a general officer 
though certainly not a distinguished 
one. The youngest, James Charles, 
entered the navy, and died, while 
yet very young, in command of a fine 
frigate on the West India station. 
For William the bar was early chosen 
as a profession, partly because of 
the ability which he displayed, 
almost from the dawn of intelli- 
gence; partly because, being of & 
delicate constitution, his parents de- 
sired to keep him as long as possible 
at home. But in his case, as in 
many others, was justified the trath 
of the adage, 


“There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


The profession of the law received 
but little of Pitt’s attention, and 
England, while she lost, no doubt, 
a distinguished judge, gained, what 
was still more essential to her pro- 
sperity, a great statesman. 

The birth of William Pitt occur- 
red at Hayes, near Bromley, ia 
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Kent, on the 28th of May 1759. 
It was the year in which his father 
reached the culminating point in 
his glory. He had so conducted 
the contest in which England was 
engaged, and which extended to 
every quarter of the globe, that the 
triumphs of her arms, both by sea 
and land, were more frequent and 
more complete than had ever before 
been crowded into the same space 
of time. But the great war Minis- 
ter proved to be but an indifferent 
administrator in times of peace. He 
had neither won the personal regard 
of the sovereign, nor conciliated the 
goodwill of the House of Commons. 
He was intolerant of contradiction, 
especially in his own Cabinet; and, 
failing at last to browbeat his col- 
leagues, he hastily threw up the 
seals of office and retired into pri- 
vate life. His excessive irritability 
was to a great degree occasioned by 
bodily ailment; for gout racked him, 
and he suffered severely from breath- 
lessness. Yet whatever he might 
be to the world without, at home he 
was the most amiable of men. He 
loved his wife, who was not un- 
worthy of his affection, and doated 
upon his children. Bat among them 
all William was his favourite. The 
extraordinary quickness of the child 
naturally led to this, while cireum- 
stances contribated to render him, 
more than usually happens, the ob- 
ject of his father’s care. Being, as 
we have said, constitutionally deli- 
cate, he was never sent to a public 
school. But this, which in the train- 
ing of a public man may be gene- 
rally regarded as a disadvantage, was 
more than made up to him by the 
peculiarity of his education at home. 
He became quite as much his father’s 
pupil as the pupil of his tutor, the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson. From Mr. Wilson 
he learned how to construe Greek 
and Latin. His father showed him 
what writers to take up, and over 
what portions of their works to linger. 
He never acquired by this process 
facility in making Latin verses, but 
he did what was much more to the 
purpose—he mastered the ideas as 
well as the words of the authors 
with whom he became conversant. 
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For another practice, eminently use- 
ful to him in after days, he was like- 
wise indebted to his father. He 
accustomed himself to translate 
aloud, and as often as a doubt arose 
in his mind with respect to the fit- 
ness of the English word which pre- 
sented itself, he stopped till a better 
occurred to him, and then went on. 
And here again nature justified her- 
self. ‘Thucydides soon became his 
favourite writer in Greek; in Latin, 
Livy and Sallust; and he took spe- 
cial delight in dwelling on the 
speeches which they put into the 
mouths of their leading warriors 
and statesmen. “It was a favourite 
employment with him,” says Bishop 
Tomline, “to compare opposite 
speeches on the same subject, and to 
observe how each speaker managed 
his own side of the question. He 
was also in the habit of copying an 
eloquent sentence and any beautiful 
or forcible expression which oceur- 
red in the course of his reading.” 
Training such as this, applied to 
a mind so ductile, could not fail to 
produce its legitimate effects. Pitt 
became, at fourteen years of age, a 
ripe scholar ; and not only so, but a 
rhetorician in every sense of the 
term. For besides his Thacydides 
and Livy, Lord Ohatham caused 
him to read such English authors 
as, in his judgment, afforded the 
best specimens of the happy adap- 
tation of words to sense. Barrow’s 
Sermons was one of these; the Let- 
ters of Junius, then in the zenith 
of their fame, was another; and 
finally, with a view to give the boy 
both grace of action and a command 
over his own voice, his father used 
to make him repeat aloud passages 
from Shakespeare and Milton, and 
others of the best English poets. It 
was in avowed imitation of this 
practice that the first Sir Robert 
Peel made his promising son spout 
to him from a high stool in the 
counting-house. Sir Robert’s zeal 
was very commendable, and received 
its reward; for his son, though he 
certainly never became the second 
Pitt. which he was intended to be, 
attained a foremost place in the se- 
cond rank of orators and statesmen, 
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Many stories are told of the pre- 
cocity of young Pitt, and of the 
impression which he made, while 
yet a child, on all who came in 
contact with him. It is said, for 
example, that in 1766, when, for 
some reason or another, he was 
frown home, under the care of his 
tutor, the peerage conferred upon 
his mother in 1761 happened to be 
alluded to in conversation. “I am 
glad,” was William’s remark, “ that 
Iam not the eldest son; I want to 
speak in the House of Commons 
like papa.” He was then barely 
seven years of age. Again, in 1772, 
his mother, writing about him to 
his father, says, “ The fineness of 
William’s mind makes him enjoy 
with the highest pleasure what 
would be above the reach of any 
other creature of his small age.” 
For another story, which belongs to 
the same period, we are indebted to 
Lord Holland. He says that the 
first Lady Holland, temonstrating 
with her husband on his mistaken 
indulgence to his children, and espe- 
cially to Charles Fox, expressed her- 
self thus:—I have been this morn- 
ing with Lady Hester Pitt, and 
there is little William Pitt, not eight 
years old, and really the cleverest 
child I ever saw; and brought up 
so strictly, and so proper in his 
behaviour, that, mark my word, that 
little boy will be a thorn in Charles’s 
side as long as he lives.” 

Pitt had barely completed his 
thirteenth year when he composed 
atragedy. It ran to the legitimate 
length of five acts, and was written 
in blank verse. He called it Law- 
rentius, King of Clocinium; and 
here, as in everything else, the bent 
of the boy’s genius displayed itself. 
There is not a single love-passage 
in the whole drama; the interest of 
the story turns entirely on politics. 
It was acted on the 27th of August 
1772 at Burton Pynsent, an estate 
of £3000 a-year, to which his father 
had recently succeeded; Pitt him- 
self speaking the prologue, and he 
and his brothers and sisters sustain- 
ing all the characters. Lord Mac- 


aulay, in his sketch, says, doubtless 
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truly enough, “The. tragedy is bad, 
of course;” and Lord Stanhope, 
into whose keeping the MSS. have 
come, agrees with him; yet the for- 
mer adds, and in this particular he 
is probably right also, “It is as good 
as the best of Hayley’s dramas.” 

Thus encouraged and pressed on, 
Pitt, in spite of frequent attacks 
of illness, had attained at fourteen 
such proficiency in scholarship that 
it was determined to send him to 
college. He was accordingly entered, 
in the spring of 1773, at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge. Here Mr. Pretty- 
man, afterwards Bishop Toniline, 
one of the college tutors, took 
charge of him, An able but not a 
brilliant man—the senior wrangler 
of the previous year, yet without 
one spark of genius—Mr. Prettyman 
paid great and unremitting atten- 
tion to his pupil. He directed his 
studies in strict conformity with the 
rules laid down by Lor Chatham ; 
yet, strange to say, he was obliged to 
restrain, rather than to stimulate, 
the lad’s taste for mathematies. He 
made no objection, however, to 
Pitt’s attending a course of lectures 
on Quintilian. But an attack of 
illness so severe intervened, that it 
was found necessary to carry the 
poor student home, where he was 
placed under the care of the family 
physician, Dr. Addington, and dosed 
with port-wine. As he had much 
outgrown his strength, the medicine 
answered its purpose for the mo- 
ment. He throve upon it, and 
gained flesh; but there is little 
doubt that he acquired at the same 
time a habit which adhered to him 
through life, and tended in all pro- 
bability to cut it short before the 
time. 

In addition to the class-books 
which were put into his hands, Pitt 
read at college many of the best 
English authors, besides attending 
the public lectures on civil law. 
With Locke's Essay on the Conduct 
of the Understanding he was 80 
delighted that he made a complete 
analysis of it. Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations he likewise greatly ad- 
mired. Neither Johnson nor Gib- 
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bon were among his favourites, for 
the styles of both repelled him; but 
Hume and Robertson he devoared, 
and with Middleton’s Life of Cicero 
he was particularly charmed. Per- 
haps, however, his chief favourite 
of all was Bolingbroke, as, indeed, 
Bolingbroke had always been the 
favourite of Lord Chatham, who 
used to say of the Remarks on the 
History of England, published un- 
der the name of Sir John Oldcastle, 
that they ouglit to be studied, and 
almost got by heart, on account of 
the inimitable beauty of the style. 
It is not uninstructive to observe 
how the favourite of one age’ falls 
wellnigh into neglect in the next, 
Who, except professed men of let- 
ters or the student of political his- 
tory, now reads Bolingbroke at all, 
and least of all his Remarks? Yet 
by both the Pitts he was so highly 
esteemed that the younger and 
greater of the two has often been 
heard to say, “that there was no 
loss in literature which he more 
lamented than that scarce any 
trace of Bolingbroke’s parliament- 
ary speeches remained to us!” 

Mr. Pitt’s undergraduate career 
extended from the autumn of 1772 
to the spring of 1776. He seems 
to have been all this while well- 


nigh without other companions 
than his tutor. But he diversified 
the monotony of college life by 


frequent visits to London, during 
which he became a regular fre- 
quenter of both Houses of Parliament. 
In 1776, at the age of seventeen, 
he received, according to the bad 
practice of the age, his Master’s 
degree. No public examination of 
the sons of noblemen was then con- 
sidered necessary, and Pitt passed 
none, We are assured, however, 
that he was already so well read, both 
in classics and mathematics, that 
he would have taken high honours 
if the opportunity had been afforded 
him. Be this as it may, he did 
not quit the university immediate- 
ly his Master’s gown was put on: 
on the contrary, he retained his 
rooms in Pembroke Hall, and be- 
gan to enter freely into society, of 
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which he soon became an extremely 
popular member. Yet though that 
was an age ostentationsly loose 
in its morals, it is recorded of him 
by Bishop Tomine, that his life 
throughout this entire interval was 
without stain. 

It is a great mistake to suppose 
that Pitt, though always cvrrect, 
was at any period morose or shy in 
his manners, After he took upon 
him the cares of office he made few 
fresh acquaintances, and contracted 
no new friendships) And as he 
walked up the House of Commons, 
night after night, with his head 
erect, and looking straight before 
him, he might well be supposed, by 
such as had no better opportanity 
of observing him, to be both proud 


and saturnine, But his friends, 
and he had many, knew better, 
In the society of Wilberforce, 
George Rose, Arden, Eliot, and 


others, some of whom became his 
intimates during the last years of 
his residence in Oambridge, he 
was the gayest of the gay, At the 
meetings of the Goosetree Olub, 
of which he may be said to have 
been one of the founders, he aban- 
doned himself, as it were, to mere 
joyousness, “ He was the wittiest 
man,” says Wilberforce in his 
diary, “I ever knew, and, what 
was quite peculiar to himself, had 
at all times his wit under entire 
control.” So also Jekyll, anvther 
of his associates, speaks thus :— 
“* We were all” (at the Boar’s Head) 
“in high spirits, quoting and allad- 
ing to Shakespeare the whole day, 
aud it appeared that Mr. Pitt was 
as familiar and well read in the 
poet’s works as the best Shake- 
sperian present.” In the same 
colouring Wilberforce paints him 
again, at a later period, when the 
struggle of parties was at the 
bitterest, and his own position 
well calculated to make him un- 
easy. “One morning,” he says 
(Pitt had been Wilberforce’s guest 
at Wimbledon for a few days), * we 
found the fruit of his early rising 
in the careful sowing of the. garden- 
beds with the fragments of the 
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dress hat with which Ryder had 
come down overnight from the 
opera.” 

Reference has been made to Pitt’s 
habit of running up at intervals 
from Cambridge to London, and of 
the intense interest which he took 
in the proceedings of both Houses 
of Parliament. Generally speak- 
ing, he preferred to be a listener 
in the House of Commons; but as 
often as Lord Chatham brought 
forward an important motion, he 
seldom failed to take his place at 
the bar of the Honse of Lords. 
The last and saddest occasion on 
which he stood, at this period as 
a listener, there, was on the 7th of 
April, 1778. His elder brother hap- 
om then to be abroad, and Lord 

ahon and he supported between 
them their venerable parent as he 
made his way, with feeble steps, up 
the House of Lords; and when, ex- 
hausted by the effurt of speaking, 
hé fell back in a convulsion fit, 
they carried him, with the assist- 
ance of other peers, into a private 
room. From that attack it is well 
known that Lord Chatham never re- 
covered ; he was removed to Hayes, 
and on the 19th of May he died. 

Lord Chatham had never been 
rich. Tue younger son of a gentle- 
man of small estate, he was the 
maker of his own fortunes; and a 
generous nature, with habits the 
reverse of thrifty, involved him in 
difficulties, from which he could 
never extricate himself. A pension 
of £3000 a-year for three lives 
- had indeed been settled on Lady 
Chatham, when in 1761 she was 
raised to the peerage, which he 
at that time declined; and a few 
years later, a gentleman, little con- 
nected with them by blood, left to 
him the estate of Burton Pynsent, 
of which we have already spoken. 
‘ But his personal liabilities were 
found on his demise to be consider- 
able; and the House of Commons, 
forgetful at such a moment of 
everything except the vast services 
which he had rendered to the 


country, voted £20,000 to discharge 
his debts, besides settling an anuuity 
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for ever of £4000 upon the title 
which he had earned. These ar- 
rangements placed both the widow 
and the eldest son in circumstances 
comparatively easy. The Earl had 
enough wherewith to support in 
deceney the honours of his position; 
the Lady was left with her pension 
of £3000 a-year unencumbered. Bat 
for Pitt himself, and the younger 
branches of the family, very little 
provision was made. The utmost 
to which Pitt could look forward, 
when he vame of age, was an in- 
come of £200 or £300 a-year; while 
he was dependent, during his min- 
ority, on such allowance as his 
mother could afford to make him. 
Pitt does not appear to have been 
at all distressed by this. He had 
practised a rigid economy while an 
undergraduate, and was able and 
willing to practise it still; but he 
was likewise able and willing to do 
more. In the winter of this same 
year he purchased for £1100 (Earl 
Temple, Lady Chatham’s _ brother, 
advancing the money) a set of 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, and 
began to keep his terms as terms 
are usually kept, without ceasing, 
however, to make Oambridge the 
chief place of his residence. 

It is said that at this time he 
first became acquainted with his 
great political rival in after years. 
Still retaining his passion for par- 
liamentary warfare, he seldom fail- 
ed, when in London, to be present 
at an important debate, and on 
one of these occasions, says Lord 
Stanhope, he was introduced, on the 
steps of the throne in the House of 
Lords, to Mr. Fox, who was his 
senior by ten years, and already in 
the zenith of his fame. Fox used 
afterwards to relate that, as the dis- 
ctission proceeded, Pitt repeatedly 
turned to him and said, “ But surely, 
Mr. Fox, that might be put thus:” 
or, * Yes; but he lays himself open 
to retort.” What the particular 
circumstances were, Fox had for- 
gotten; but he said that he was 
much struck at the time by the 
preeocity of the Jad, who through 
the whole sitting was thinking only 
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how all the speeches on both sides 
could be answered. 

There could be little doubt in the 
mind of any intelligent observer as 
to the sphere in which a youth so 
constituted was born to shine. Pitt 
himself very early felt the pressure 
of a moral necessity. He kept his 
terms, was called to the bar, be- 
came a member—we are assured, a 
most agreeable one—of the Western 
Circuit, but never lost sight of the 
great object of his ambition, a seat 
in the House of Commons. He 
even aspired thus early to represent 
the University of Cambridge, and 
communicated with Lord Rocking- 
ham, the ostensible chief of the Op- 
position, on the subject. But the 
noble Marquess, not very mindful of 
the claim which Lord Chatham’s 
son undoubtedly had upon him 
and upon his party, took for a while 
no notice of Pitt’s letter; aud when 
he: answered it, answered it coldly. 
Nothing daunted, Pitt. pursued his 
object, and on the dissolution in 
1780 went to the poll. The result 
was unfavourable. “* Mansfield 
and Townshend,” he writes to his 
mother on the 16th of September, 
“have run away with the prize, but 
my struggle has not been dis- 
honourable. I am just going to 
Cheveley (the Dake of Ratland’s 
seat in Cambridgeshire) for a day or 
two, and shall-soon return to you for 
as long as the law will permit, which 
will now be probably the first object 
with me.” 

Providence, and the high opinion 
entertuined of him by his friends, 
had ordered it otherwise. The 
Duke of Rutland, his contemporary 
at college, and throughout a short 
but distinguished life one of his 
most ardent supporters, spoke abont 
him to Sir John Lowther; who, 
being proprietor of Appleby in 
Cumberland, placed one of the 
seats for that borough at Pitt’s dis- 
posal. The offer was thankfully 
accepted. Without being called 
upon to show himself to his con- 
stituents, Pitt was elected; and on 
the 23 of January, when Parlia- 
ment met again, took his seat, a 
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few months after attaining the 
legal age, in the House of Com- 
mons, 

The government of the country 
was carried on at tliat time by a 
cabinet of which Lord North was 
at the head. He wus beset with 
difficulties arising out of the con- 
tinuance of the American war; and, 
not being supporied by any large 
amount of talent in either House, 
could hardly keep his place by dint 
of majorities, which grew  conti- 
nually smaller. His chief reliance 
in debate was on the not very com- 
manding eloquence of Lord George 
Germaine, and of Harry Dundas, 
the Lord Advoeate of Seotland. 
The Opposition consisted of . two 
distinct parties. There were the 
Old Whigs, or, as they delighted to 
call themselves, “the Revolution 
families,” cold, proud, and unable 
to comprehend how any human 
being, not of aristocratic lineage, 
could presume to aspire at high 
office. They richly deserved the 
remark which Horace Walpole once 
addressed to the Duke of Portland, 
“They could not extend their views 
beyond the walls of Burlington 
House.” The ostensible head of this 
party was the Marquess of Rocking- 
ham ; its real leader and impelling 
spirit, Charles James Fox. 

Born in 1749, a younger son of 
the first Lord Holland, he bad ran,’ 
before attaining his nineteenth year, 
arace of the wildest profligacy, and 
he entered Parliament the advocate 
of anti-popular opinions for the close 
borough of Medhurst. After twice 
holding subordinate offices under 
Lord North he had gone over to 
the Opposition, where his fervid 
eloquence and extraordinary powers 
of debate rendered him extreme- 
ly formidable to his recent chief. 
Burke and Sheridan, both men of 
transcendent abilities, were proud to 
serve under such a leader, and both 
exercised prodigious influence in the 
House, if not in the country. 

The other section in opposition 
consisted of the remains of Lord 
Chatham’s followers, including Lord 
Shelburne, and their acknowledged 
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leaders, Lord Oamden, Thomas 
Townshend, Dunning, and Ovlonel 
Barré. In point of numbers it fell 
considerably short of the Whig 
party. But Townshend and Dan- 
ning were both able men, and Barré 
was a bold and uascrupulous de- 
bater. To this body Pitt, as a mat- 
ter of course, attached himself, as 
did his eldest brother, the Duke of 
Rutland, Lord Mahon, and Lord 
Oamden’s eldest son, John Jef- 
freys Pratt. But besides these he- 
reditary ties, Pitt formed, about 
the same time, a close personal 
friendship with other young men 
entering like himself upon public 
life, and sharing generally his po- 
litical opinions. Such were Henry 
Banks, of Corfe Castle; Edward 
Eliot, of Port-Eliot’ in Oornwall, a 
few years later his brother-in-law; 
Richard Potter Arden, afterwards 
Lord Alvanley; and Robert Smith, 
the head of a great banking house in 
London, and atterwards created Lord 
Carington. The man, however, for 
whom, among them all, he appears 
to have entertained the greatest 
kindliness, was William Wilberforce, 
born in the same year with himself, 
and. now one of the sitting mem- 
bers for the borough of Hall. Not 
that even to Wilberforce he ever 
gave the same unlimited confidence 
that he came by-and-by to repose 
in Henry Dundas and George Rose ; 
but there was a geniality about Wil- 
berforce, an entire postponement of 
self to generous purposes, which 
commanded the love of Pitt, as well 
as of many other public men, who 
might occasionally question the 
soundness of his judgment, but 
never the rectitude of his princi- 
ples. He was one in the brilliant 
band that the Goosetree Club was 
formed of, not without some danger 
to the morals of its members; for 
play was then a fashion in all quar- 
ters, and both Pitt and Wilberturce 
narrowly escaped from its thral- 
dom. ‘“ We played a good deal at 


Goosetree,” the latter says in his 
diary, 
intense 
displayed 


“and I well remember the 
earnestness which Pitt 
when joining in these 
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games of chance. He _ perceived 
their fascination, and soon after 
suddenly abandoned them for 
ever.” 


Pitt was not long a member of 
the House of Commons before he 
began to take part in its proceedings, 
His first speech was delivered, on the 
26th of Febrnary 1781, in support 
of Barke’s bill for economical re- 
form. Though entirely unpremedi- 
tated, and spoken a good deal on 
compulsion, it astonished all who 
heard it. Fox ran up to him when 
he concluded, and .congratulated 
him warmly on his perfect success, 
Burke, when some one remarked, 
“He is a chip of the old block,” 
replied, “‘ He is not a chip; he is the 
old block itself.’ And even Lord 
North, with generous warmth, pro- 
nounced the speech to be the best 
first speech he had ever heard. Pitt 
himself, though gratified, was not 
carried away by these commenda- 
tions. Writing about it to his mo- 
ther a few days after the debate, 
he said, “ All I can say is, that I 
was able to execute in some mea- 
sure what I in'ended; and that I 
have at least reason to be happy 
beyond measure with the reception I 
met with.” He spoke twice again 
in the course of the session: first, 
on the 31st of May, when he replied 
to Lord North against the appvoint- 
ment of Commissioners of Public 
Accounts; and again on the 12th of 
June, when he rose to vindicate his 
father’s measures, and to denounce 
the war against the American colo- 
nists, which Lord Chatham had so 
consistently opposed. Two rather 
remarkable events attended this dis- 
play of eloquence. Henry Dundas, 
shortly afterwards the staunchest 
of his adherents, answered Pitt in 
debate, but could not apparently 
refrain from complimenting his op- 
ponent on the happy.union of first- 
rate abilities, high integrity, bold 
and honest independence of con- 
duct, and most persuasive eloquence, 
which he had exhibited ; while Fox, 
not long afterwards, on _ hearing 
some one remark that Pitt promised 
to be one of the first men in Parlia- 
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ment, exclaimed, “ Promised! he is so 
already.” 

Parliament rose this year in July, 
and Pitt, during the recess, went, for 
the first and last time, the Western 
Circuit. The share of business 
which fell to him was small, but 
the few cases in which he was en- 
gaged he appears to have managed 
ably; and he made himself popular 
by his wit and good-humonr, with 
the whole bar. We find him next, 
after visiting Lord Shelburne at 
Bowood, one of a sbooting-party at 
Kingston Hall. But the 27th of 
November came round in due course, 
and saw Pitt in his place on the 
Opposition benches in the House of 
Commons, Tidings had just arrived 
of Lord Cornwallis’s surrender at 
Charleston: the Government was 
in dismay, its followers at once angry 
and dispirited. ‘Lhe speech from the 
Throne bad been suddenly modified, 
and the Ministry were assailed with 
great vigoar, both on the motion for 
the Address, by Fox and Burke, and 
next, on the framing of the report, 
by Pitt himself. This speech made 
him, it may be asserted, master of 
the House. It anquestionably shook 
Dundas’s faith in the party with 
which he had heretofore acted; for 
while he paid many compliments to 
the speaker in his reply, be did not 
scruple to hint at discordant views 
and ill-considered acts on the part of 
the Government, of which he was 
still a member. 

It is well known that, on that day, 
the fate of Lord North’s Adminis- 
tration was sealed, Already a sec- 
tion of it, with Lord North at its 
head, was grown weary of the war; 
and a succession of small majorities, 
each less considerable than that 
which had preceded it, brought 
matters to a crisis, The King was 
forced, though very reluctantly, to 
accept the resignation of his Cuabi- 
net; and Lord Rockingham, on the 
20th of March, received instractions 
to form a new Administration. Mr. 


Fox and Lord Shelbarne became 
joint Secretaries of State; Lord 
residency of 
of Grafton 


Camden accepted: the 
the Oouneil; the Du 
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received the Privy Seal; and Lord 
Jolin Oavendish, whose chief re- 
commendations were his name and 
rank, became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Lord Thurlow and Mr. 
Dundas retained the offices which 
they had held under the late Govern- 
ment—the former as Lord High 
Chancellor, the latter Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland; and Burke, Town- 
shend, Barré, and Danning were pro- 
vided for as Paymasters, Secretary 
at War, &c., but without seats in 
the Cabinet. For Pitt, on the con- 
trary, no office was found—an ar- 
rangement which he had perhaps 
rendered in some degree inevitable 
by declaring in the House that he did 
not look for office, and was deter- 
mined never to accept a subordinate 
one. That this was no idle word, 
spoken on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, is proved by his conduct a 
few weeks later. Lord Rockingham, 
on Lord Shelburne’s suggestion, 
offered him the post of Vice-Trea- 
surer of Ireland, with a salary of 
£5000 a-year. But the young bar- 
rister adhered to ‘his determination ; 
he preferred his independence with 
$300 a-year, and declined the glit- 
tering prize. ' 

The country was at this time out 
of humour at the ill-suceess of the 
war, which had been, in truth, of 
its own seeking. The burden of 
an enormously increased taxation 
pressed heavily, and men turned 
their minds, as in such eases they 
generally do, in search of defects in 
the constitution, which had failed 
to protect them against their own 
folly. Pitt, among others, declared 
himself a parliamentary reformer, 
and joined the meeting at the Duke 
of Richmond’s, himself a member 
of the new Administration, which 
came to the resvlution that the 
question ought at once to be 
brought forward in the House of 
Commons. It does not appear that 
the reformers of 1782 were by any 
means agreed among themselves. 
They had no specific plan to pro- 
pose, but cumplained of a system 
which all must admit to have 
been full of anomalies, and called 
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upon the House to appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire, and to suggest a 
remedy. Pitt took a leading part in 
this debate. He denounced the close 
boroughs as the source of all evil. 
He denounced the influence of the 
Crown as corrupt and demoralising. 
There was much truth in what he 
said; his views were theoretically 
incontrovertible. But he lived to 
rejoice that he had not carried his 
oint, though the majority against 

im, in a House of three hundred 
members, was only twenty. 

Another attempt to introduce the 
small end of the wedge was made 
on the 7th by Mr. Alderman Saw- 
bridge, who brought forward a bill 
for shortening the duration of Par- 
liaments, and was supported in 
debate by both Pitt and Fox. But 
the House was less tolerant of this 
than of the previous issue. Finally, 
on Lord Mahon’s motion fur a 
bill to prevent bribery at elections, 
Fox fell off trom Pitt, who spoke 
in favour of the measure, “ this,” 
says Bishop Tomline, “being the 
first question on which they hap- 
pened to differ before any separa- 
tion took place between them.” He 
had alrea:iy been opposed by Burke 
as well as by Dundas; the former 
speaking, as he usually did, without 
much regard to the dictates of pru- 
dence ; the letter taking care to draw 
a clear iine between the obnoxious 
measure and its able and honest, as 
well as eloquent, proposer. 

There had been little unanimity 
in Lord Rockingham’s Cabinet since 
the date of its formation. Thurlow 
was course and overbearing; Shel- 
burne and Fox had few tastes in 
common; there were difficulties in 
the way of the conclusion of peace ; 
and the state of Ireland disturbed 
them. They had been scarcely 
three mouths in office when Lord 
Rockingham died, and the Adminis- 
tration tell to pieces. Lord Shel- 
burne was sent for, and, accepting 
the vacant premiership, Fox refused 
to serve under him. He in bis 
turn went to the King, and pressed 
the Duke of Portland upon him. 
But as his Majesty would not give 
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way, Fox immediately resigned, and 
Cavendish, Burke, and Sheridan, 
and the Duke of Portland himself, 
resigned with him. Though ob- 
taining littlke sympathy from the 
public out of doors, this party was 
strong in the House of Commons; 
and Lord Shelburne found that he 
had many and serious obstacles to 
surmount. He filled up the vacant 
offices by giving the seals of Svere- 
tary of State to Thomas Townshend 
and Lord Grantham. Lord Temple, 
Pitt’s cousin, went to Ireland, as 
Lord-Lieutenant, carrying Charles 
Granville with him; and to Pitt 
himself the post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was offered. It was ac- 
cepted without hesitation ; and thus, 
at the early age of twenty-three, 
Pitt fulfilled his own augury, by 
leaving all inferior offices, as it were, 
behind him, and becoming, per sal- 
tum, a cabinet minister. 

Parliament did not continue its 
sittings long after Lord Shelburne’s 
arrangements were completed; an 
opportunity was, however, affurded 
to Pitt of attacking Fox for having 
abandoned, on merely personal 
grounds, a Government to the prin- 
ciples of which he could not be op- 
posed; and a beginning was thus 
made of that rivalry, not to call it by 
a harsher term, which for many sub- 
sequent years kept these two distin- 
guished men in direct antagonism one 
to the other. 

Lord Shelburne’s party in both 
Houses was numerically weak. 
There were arrayed against it all the 
followers both of Fox and of Lord 
North. Its adherents consisted 
exclusively of the remains of Lord 
Chatham’s party, with a few recruits 
gathered in as it were by accident 
from the other side. Further sup- 
port was felt to be necessary, and 
between Lord Shelburne and Mr. 
Pitt a diversity of opinion immedi- 
ately arose. Jhe former, embittered 
by personal feeling against Fox, de- 
sired to coalesce with Lord North ; 
the latter, remembering that Fox had 
for many years been the consistent 
advocate of American independence, 
was anxiouM@that he should be ap- 
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plied to during the recess. On an- 
other point likewise the Prime 
Minister and his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer differed. Lord Shelburne 
was prepared, in the event of France 
and Spain insisting upon it, to give 
up Gibraltar in exchange for Porto- 
Rico, or some other West India 
island. Pitt, with the majority of 
the Cubinet, resisted the proposal 
altogether; and a contrariety of 
view on a question so important 
boded ill for the stability of the Ad- 
ministration. There was no con- 
cealing these marks of weakness 
from the Opposition, and in every 
quarter the terms of the peace, 
though not the peace itself, became 
a fruitful subject of attack. Under 
this pressure the Ministers began to 
fall off one from another. Lord 
Keppel withdrew from the Admi- 
ralty; the Duke of Richmond would 
attend no more cabinet councils; 
the Duke of Grafton and General 
Conway expressed themselves dis- 
satisfied; and Lord Carlisle ceased 
to be Lord Steward of the House- 
hold. In such a state of things, 
Pitt, who had already taken the lead 
in the House of Commons, and to 
whom Townshend, though Secretary 
of State, cheerfully gave way, re- 
peated his suggestion, that assistance 
should be sought for from without, 
and proposed himself to open a nego- 
tiation with Fox. The point was 
reluctantly yielded to him, and he 
waited personally upon Fox at his 
private residence; but nothing came 
of the interview. The first question 
put to him by Fox was this: “Is 
Lord Shelburne to remain at the head 
of the Treasury?” Pitt answered in 
the affirmative. “Jt is impossible 
for me,” rejoined Fox, “to belong 
to any administration of which Lord 
Shelburne is at the head.” ‘Then 
we need discuss the matter no far- 
ther,” replied Pitt: “I did not 
come here to betray Lord Shel- 
burne.” “ This,” adds’ Bishop Tom- 
line, “was, I believe, the last 
time Pitt was in a private room with 
Fox.” 

While Pitt was thus endeavour- 
ing to negotiate with Fox, Dundas, 
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who had retained his old place in 
the new Administration, and held 
added to it that of Treasurer to the 
Navy, conferred frequently with 
William Adam, a confidential friend 
of Lord North. His object was to 
frighten Lord North into giving a 
general support to the Cabinet, and 
this he did by hinting at the pro- 
bable resignation of Lord Shelburne, 
to be followed by a_ coalition 
between Pitt and Fox. But he also 
failed. Lord North became angry, 
communicated what he had heard 
to Fox himself, and proposed terms 
of accommodation with that states- 
man. It was agreed between them 
to treat parliamentary reform as 
an open question, and on every other 
subject to combine their strength for 
the overthrow of the existing Ad- 
ministration, The consequence w. 
that when Parliament met again, an 
the Address on the King’s Speech 
was brought forward in both Houses, 
the Government carried it in the Lords 
by only 69. to 55 votes, while in the 
Commons they were defeated by a 
majority of 16. 

In the course of the debate which 
led up to this division, Pitt exhibited 
Jess than his usual vigour as a 
speaker. He did not rise till four in 
the morning, when both he and the 
House were exhausted. He was un- 
fortunate, too, in so coming into col- 
lision with Sheridan as to lay himself 
open to the sharpest retort that was 
ever administered to him during the 
whole of his political life. He made: 
some not very dignified allusion to 
dramatic terms and epigrammatic 
points, which he advised Sheridan 
to reserve for those literary efforts 
which had gained him ia another 
place so much well-merited ap- 
plause. Sheridan sprang up, and 
asked leave to explain, and with 
great readiness said—“It ever I 
in those dramatic 
compositions to which the right 
honourable gentleman has in such 
flattering terms referred, I may 
be tempted to an act of presump- 
tion—I may be encouraged by his 
praises to try an improvement on 
one of Ben Jonson’s best 
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racters in the play of the ‘ Alchymist,’ 
the Angry Boy.” 

Notwithstanding this defeat, Lord 
Shelburne kept bis place, in the hope 
that some fortunate accident might in 
the course of the session turn the 
scale in his favour. It was an idle 
expectation. The amendment to the 
Address had been carried on the 17th 
of February, and on the 21st Lord 
John Cavendish brought forward 
a series of resolutions, not com- 
plaining of the peace, for that 
would have created confusion among 
the Opposition, but denouncing the 
terms on which it had been con- 
cluded. A warm debate ensued, in 
the course of which Pitt made one of 
his most brilliant speeches, vindi- 
cating the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment in order to put an end to 
the war, and throwing all the blame 
of the discredit which the country 
suffered upon Lord North, and 
the inefficient manner in which he 
had conducted hostilities. The latter 
immediately rose in great indignation 
to defend himself, and took the op- 
portunity to explain why he and his 
friends had made common cause 
with Fox. Those were days in 
which men followed their party 
lealers with more unquestioning 
trust than is generally reposed 
in them now; and so, when 
the division took place, the ma- 
jority against the Government was 
found to have increased from 16 to 
17. ‘ 

It was impossible, after this, for 
Lord Shelburne to go on. He called 
his Cabinet together on the morning 
of the 23d, and met his parliamentary 
supporters in the evening; and on 
the following day proceeded to St. 
James’s, that he might place the 
seals of office in the King’s hands. 
But instead of advising his Majesty 
to send for any of the chiefs of the. 
Opposition, he proposed that to 
Mr. Pitt should be committed the 
care of forming a new government. 
It is fair to add that the merit 
of originality in this idea does not 
belong to Lord Shelburne. It had 
first occurred to Dundas, with whose 
opinion the Lord Chancellor con- 
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curred; and* they, together with 
Townshend, pressed the matter upon 
the Prime Minister, who, in his 
turn, recommended it to the King, 
His Majesty, who dreaded ‘nothing 
more than again submitting his 
neck to the yoke of the great 
Whig families, eagerly adopted 
the proposition. Pitt was sent for; 
and at an age when most men 
are just beginning to consider how 
they shall guide their first steps 
along the road to political advance- 
ment, he found himself invited to 
take the chief place in his sovereign’s 
counsels, and empowered to dis- 
pose of every great office under the 
Crown. 

Young as he was (he had not yet 
completed his twenty-fourth year), 
Pitt never for a moment lost his 
self-command. He neither accepted 
nor rejected the proposed honour, bat 
asked, in the first instance, for a day 
to consider. Dundas pressed him to 
accede to the King’s wishes; so did 
Thurlow, so did other and cleverer 
statesinen ; and for a brief space he 
wavered, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, was disposed to be guided by 
them. But after calmly considering 
the state of parties, he arrived at the 
conclusion that his only chance of 
carrying on the government must 
depend on his being able to sepa- 
rate Lord North from Mr. Fox, 
Now this appeared to him a contin- 
gency so remote that no reliance 
whatever could be placed upon it; 
besides that, the thought of ‘being 
pressed, even indirectly, to negotiate 
for it, wounded his keen sense of per- 
sonal honour. “The first moment 
I saw the subject in this point of 
view,” he wrote to Dundas on the 
27th, “ unalterably determined me 
to decline.” And now fresh diffi- 
culties arose. The King, anxious 
to break the strength of the Ovali- 
tion, appealed to Lord North to 
undertake the full charge of the 
government single- handed. Lord 
North was too much commit- 
ted to his new colleague to attempt 
this; and even when the King gave 
way, and the Duke of Portland was 
sent for, the rival pretensions y of 
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their followers had »wellnigh pre- 
vented the chiefs of the Ooalition 
from coming into power. Once 
more the King appealed to Pitt in 
terms of almost bitter remonstrance. 
“Mr, Pitt,” his Majesty wrote on 
the 25th of March, “1 am much 
hurt to find you are determined to 
decline, at an hour when those who 
have any regard for the constitution 
as by law established onght to 
stand forth against the most daring 
and unprincipled faction that the 
annals of this kingdom can_ pro- 
duce.” Bat Pitt, though greatly 
moved, knew that a compliance with 
his royal master’s wishes would 
injure, not promote, his master’s ser- 
vice. He therefore persevered in 
refusing to attempt the formation 
of a government; and the Coalition, 
having with difficulty got over their 
internal difficulties, accepted the 
Duke of Portland as their nominal 
head, and reassumed the rights of 
office. 

The real chief of this motley Ad- 
ministration was Charles James Fox. 
Lord North, indeed, accepted toge- 
ther with him a joint Secretaryship 
of State; and so far, in official rank, 
they stood upon an equality. But 
in the Cabinet, as well as in the 
House of Commons, Lord North 
never pretended to dispute the 
point with his more vehement col- 
league. Lord Juohn Cavendish re- 
turned to the Exchequer, Lord 
Stormont becume President, Lord 
Carlisle Privy Seal. The Great 
Seal was put in commission, Lord 
Thurlow having resisted all the 
King’s entreaties to retain it. There 
was an anxious desire in every 
qearter to include Pitt in these ar- 
rangements, and his own intended 
successor pressed him to continue 
where he was, he being ready to 
accept some other office; but Pitt 
steadily declined. Among the dit 
minorum gentium we find Barke 
again Paymaster, Sheridan Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and William 
Windham, a young man of great 
promise, .appointed Secretary for 
Ireland, under the Earl of North- 
ampton. It has been well said 
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in our own day, that “the country 
does not love coalitions.” “The 
unnatural alliance,” as tbe union 
between Fox and Lord North was 
called, excited intense indignation 
out of doors; insomuch that Fox, 
though re-elected for Westminster, 
was hooted and pelted at the hust- 
ings. The Coalition itself has never 
been defended since; for even Lord 
Macaulay himself, the most uncom- 
promising of party-writers, treats 
Fox’s assigned reasons for the step 
with absolate disdain. | 

Throughout the remainder of the 
session, which lasted till late in 
July, Pitt bore liimself with per- 
fect dignity as an _ independent 
member. He was a good deal 
absent from the House, and took 
part only in debates which arose 
out of motions brought forward by 
himself. One of these was for 
leave to introduce a reform bill, 
which he brought forward on the 
Tth of May, but which was lost 
by a majority of 298 to 149. It 
was a strictly constitutional mea- 
sure, comprehended in three re- 
solutions, of which the first guarded 
against bribery and expense at 
elections; the second provided for 
the disfranchisement of boroughs 
convicted of corruption; and the 
third increased the number of 
county members by one hundred. 
In substance it was little more 
than a copy of Lord COhatham’s 
scheme, with this addition, that 
the younger Pitt proposed to add 
to the representatives for London, 
while the elder did not. On the 
present occasion Pitt was supported 
by Fox, Lord North taking the op- 
posite side; as well as by Harry 
Dundas, who had formerly spoken 
against parliamentary reform alto- 
gether, 

Except in this case, and again on 
the 2d of June, when he brought 
in a bill for the reform of abuses. 
in the public offices, Pitt held. 
aloof, so to speak, from public basi- 
ness. He was not consulted on 
the question of the Prince of 
Wales’s settlement, which, as is 
well known, the King carried 
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against his Ministers. But he 
seems to have spent his time 
agreeably ‘to himself, in frequent 
visits to his mother, to Earl Tem- 
ple, and elsewhere. He was made 
very happy, likewise, by the mar- 
riage of his elder brother to a 
daughter of his old friend Town- 
shend, now created Lord Sydney. 
The most memorable incident of 
the year to him was, however, 
his little tour in France, which 
lasted just six weeks. It was 
the only occasion on which he 
ever visited the Continent, and he 
seems to have greatly enjoyed it. 
Among other men of note whom he 
encountered was the Abbé de La- 
geard, who discussed with him 
the political condition both of his 
own country and of England. In 
reference to the latter, Pitt, when 
asked where the British constitu- 
tion was weakest, replied, “The 
part of our constitution which will 
first perish is the prerogative of 
the King and the authority of the 
House of Lords.” His observation, 
when discussing the former, was this: 
“Sir, you have no political liberty ; 
but as to civil liberty, you have 
more of it than you suppose.” Was 
he not prophetic in one instance ?— 
have not his words verified them- 
selves in the other ? 

Pitt returned to England on the 
24th of October, and on the 11th 
of November Parliament met. After 
carrying their Address, the Ministers 
brought forward their famous India 
Bill, into the details of which we 
need not here enter. Though stren- 
uously opposed by Pitt, it passed 
the second reading in the Commons, 
and in committee Fox filled up the 
blanks in the new Board of Direc- 
tion with the names of his stanchest 
followers. This one act, much more 
than the spirit of the measure itself, 
brought discredit upon the whole 
proceeding. Abstractly considered 
it might. or might not be proper to 
transter the authority heretofore ex- 
ercised by the East India Company 
to a body of commissioners respon- 
sible directly to Parliament. But 


whenf this commission was made to 
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consist of seven political adherents 
of the particular Minister, and when 
it was further proposed to give to 
these seven men a tenure of office 
for four years by Act of Parliament, 
there needed extraordinary faith in 
Fox’s disinterestedness to disprove 
the fact that the main object of the 
measure was to throw all the patron- 
age of India, with the political in- 
fluence thence arising, into his 
hands. How the scheme was de- 
feated after it got into the House 
of Lords, we need not stop to show, 
Acting under the secret advice of 
Earl Temple and Lord Thurlow, the 
King took a step which the strict 
rules of the constitution scarcely, per- 
haps, warranted. He wrote with his 
own hand a paper containing words 
to the effect that “ whosoever voted 
for the India Bill was not his Ma- 
jesty’s friend ;” and Temple show- 
ing it, as he had received autho- 
rity to do, wherever it was likely to 
tell, soon gained over peers enough 
to serve the King’s purpose. The 
consequence was, that on the mo- 
tion to go into committee the 
Ministers were defeated by 95 to 
76 votes, and the King was saved 
from doing what he had quite made 
up his mind to hazard—viz., to ex- 
ercise his prerogative by a refusal 
to enforce the Act, and thus‘ to 
place himself in direct antagonism 
towards his Parliament. 

The King has been much blamed 
by Whig writers for these proceed- 
ings. lt is not very easy to defend 
them by mere argument, and it is 
past dispute that the existence of 
what was called “a King’s party,” 
as contradistinguished from the 
Ministers of the Crown on the one 
hand, and from the Opposition on 
the other, was attended, both in 
this and in subsequent reigns, with 
much inconvenience. Looking at 
the matter practically, however, and 
judging of the event, we are satisfied 
that George III. averted, by this 
somewhat irregular act, unspeakable 
evil from the State. Had both Houses 
been committed, there could have 
been no retractation on their part. 
The King, as is well known, never 
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could have been brought to yield; 
and it soon appeared that the King, 
in this particular instance, carried 
the opinion of the nation with him. 
Would the nation have allowed him 
to abdicate the throne, or wonld it 
have rebelled against the Houses 
of Lords and Commons? Whatever 
amount, therefore, of political de- 
linquency is involved in the proceed- 
ing rests with the Coalition Govern- 
ment. Nor did they stop there. 
The same evening, the 17th of De- 
“cember, it was moved in the House 
of Commons, that “to report any 
opinion or pretended opinion of his 
Majesty, when any bill or other 
proceeding is depending in either 
House of Parliament, with a view to 
influence the votes of the members, 
is a high crime and misdemeanonur, 
derogatory to the honour of the 
Crown, a breach of the funde- 
mental principles of Parliament, 
and subversive of the constitution 
of this country.” Though resisted 
by Pitt with all the eloquence of 
which he was master, the proposi- 
tion received the support of Fox 
and Lord North, and was carried 
after a warm debate by 153 to 80 
votes. Then followed a second re- 
solution, of which Erskine was the 
mover, to the effect that the House 
pursue the redress of the abuses 
which prevailed in the government 
of India, and would regard as a 
public enemy any person who 
should advise his Majesty to inter- 
rapt the discharge of this duty. 

The passing of this resolution 
brought at once the two Houses 
into collision. The Ministry were 
not satisfied even then. Confident 
in their majority in the Commons, 
they determined not to resign, and 
actually kept the seals of office till 
the King sent for them. And now 
came the turning-point in Pitt’s 
career. Earl Temple, having ac- 
cepted the Secretaryship of State, 
wrote billets of dismissal to the 
rest of the Ministers. The same 
afternoon Pitt saw the King, and 
without a moment’s hesitation, 
though quite alive to the difficulty 
of the case, agreed to undertake the 
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task of forming a new Administra- 
tion. He accepted for himself the 
twofold post of First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and then looked round 
for proper men to help him. 

All this occurred on the 18th; 
and it is well known that Lord Tem- 
ple resigned the very next day. He 
had already begun to agitate for 
the great object of his ambition—a 
dukedom; and meeting with a re- 
fusal, he yielded to pique, and with- 
drew from the Cabinet. Pitt felt the 
blow keenly, and the more so, that 
other friends, on whom he had 
counted, hung back. Among these 
were Lord Oamden, the Duke of 
Grafton, and his own brother-in- 
law, Lord Mahon. He turned upon 
this to the Duke of Rutland, who 
accepted the Privy Seal; and to 
Lord Sydney and the Marquess of 
Ourmarthen, who became Joint Se- 
cretary of State. Earl Gower, also, 
though heretofore an adherent of 
Lord North, volunteered his assist- 
ance, and was appointed President 
of the Council. These, with Lord 
Thurlow—restored, as a matter of 
course, to the Woolsack—were all 
in the House of Lords; and as the 
Cabinet consisted of seven members 
only, Pitt stood alone in the Oom- 
mons. He had very effective sub- 
ordinates, however, to co-operate 
with him there. Dundas became his 
Treasurer of the Navy; Kenyon and 
Arden his Attorney and Solicitor 
General. William Grenville was 
one of the Paymasters uf the Force; 
George Rose and Thomas Steele 
Joint Secretaries of the Treasury; 
and Wilberforce, himself a host, 
though holding no office, was at 
all times to be relied upon. Be- 
sides, Pitt understood better than 
his opponents what the feeling out 
of doors really was. They dreaded, 
or pretended to dread, an immediate 
dissolution, and carried an address 
to the throne deprecating that step. 
He knew that a dissolution jast at 
that season would be the worst 
thing that could happen to him; and 
so, yielding to the avowed wishes 
of the majority, he resolved to meet 
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a hostile House of Commons, and 
to maintain himself against it till 
public opinion should decide be- 
tween them. 

The history of Pitt’s first session 
as Prime Minister of England, is, we 
should hope, tolerably familiar to 
most of our readers. To such as may 
have forgotten it, or perhaps over- 
looked it in their stady of history, 
we can safely recommend Lord 
Stanhope’s admirable narrative. It 
was a season of political warfare, 
the most trying on record, except, 
perhaps, Sir Robert Peel’s struggle 
of 1835. The Opposition, res st- 
less in point of numbers, wonld 
not pass, would scarcely permit the 
Minister to bring forward, a single 
measure. A bill for the better 
regulation of the affairs of India, 
which -he had prepared with the 
utmost care, was thrown out in the 
second reading. Before permitting 
it to be read at all, they forced the 
House into a committee, and passed 
in it three resolutions, entirely sub- 
versive of everything like freedom 
of action in the Cabinet. They even 
succeeded in obtaining, by a ma- 
jority of twenty-one, a declaration, 
that in the opinion of the House it 
was unconstitutional in the mem- 
bers to retain office. At last they 
inserted an obligatory pledge, that a 
dissolution should not take place; 
and by a vote of the House, late on 
Saturday night, resumed their sit- 
tings at 12 o’clock on Monday. Such 
violence as this defeated its own 
object. There was no revolutionary 
party then in the country. By little 
and little, boroughs, counties, and 
the city of London, spoke out in sup- 
port of the King and of his Min- 
ister; and the majurity in the Op- 
position side of the House began to 
grow less. At this critical june- 
ture Pitt did himself infinite good 
by an act of self-denial, to him per- 
haps not difficult of accomplish- 
ment, but at that period without 
precedent among public men. The 
sinecure of Olerk of the Pells be- 
came vacant, and as it was worth 
£3000 a-year, and at the disposal of 
the Prime Minister, Pitt was strongly 
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urged by his friends to present him- 
self. He magnanimously declined; 
and in pursuance of a policy, long 
before enunciated, got rid of a 
pension which Lord Rockingham 
had bestowed upon Colonel Barré, 
by appointing Barré to the vacant 
place. Poor as Pitt was, and even 
embarrassed in his circumstances, 
such a sacrifice cannot be lightly 
regarded, and it received its due 
meed of praise from both sides of 
the House. It added greatly, like- 
wise, to his popularity out of doors, 
and wrung from Barré himself this 
exclamation: “It is the act of a 
man who stands upon a high emi- 
nence in the eyes of that country 
which he is destined to govern.” 
While the war thus raged in one 
House of Parliament, the other 
voted an address to the King, ex- 
pressive of their confidence in his 
Ministers. An independent party 
also began to be formed, which first 
endeavoured to reconcile Pitt with 
Fox, and, failing in that, took to 
holding the balance somewhat 
more évenly between them. By- 
and-by the Oorporation of London 
passed a vote of thanks to Pitt for 
his public conduct, together with 
the freedom of the city in a gold 
box. He went to receive and to 
acknowledge these honours in the 
hall of the Grocers’ Company, and 
was greeted in every street through 
which he passed with shouts of ap- 
plause. In the evening, as he re- 
turned, the mob dragging his car- 
riage, a furious attack was made 
upon him from Brooks’s, then, as 
now, the great Whig Olu. As the 
procession passed up St. James's 
Street a number of gentlemen rash- 
ed out of the Club, attacked and 
demolished the coach, and compel- 
led Pitt, with his brother Lord 
Chatham, and Lord Mahon, to take 
refuge in White’s. It was a foolish 
act of the intempérate followers of 
a chief scarcely less temperate in 
his own field of action. On the 8th 
of March Fox made his last move. 
He had found himself unable either 
to stop the supplies or: to restrict 
the operation of the Matiny Act 
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to six weeks. He now moved 
that the House should adopt as its 
own an elaborate paper which he 
called a representation to the King, 
but which was, in point of fact, 
a manifesto addressed to the peo- 
ple. A keen debate followed; and 
when the division took place, 
Fox found his majority fallen away 
to a single vote. The strife was 
virtually over. Victory was in 
Pitt’s hands. On the 9th he passed 
the Mutiny Act, as usual; and on 
the 23d completed his arrangements 
for a dissolution. And here a cir- 
cumstance, more curious than im- 
portant, occarred. It had been 
settled that the prorogation and 
dissolution should take place on 
the 24th; but on the morning of 
that day, the Chancellor, who in- 
habited a house in Great William 
Street, found, on descending from 
his chamber, that - thieves had 
broken into his study during the 
night. The only articles stolen 
were, however, two dress-swords 
and the Great Seal of England. 
Party spirit arrived immediately 
at the conclusion that this could 
not be the act of common burglars, 
The loss of the Great Seal, at the very 
moment when it was wanted, might 
defer the dreaded dissolution, at all 
events, for a few days. But if the 
robbers were really influenced by 
considerations of this sort, they 
failed in accomplishing their object. 
A Cabinet meeting was at once 
called, a new Great Seal, bearing 
the date 1784, ordered to be made, 
and, the workmen using diligence, 
the instrument was ready and Par- 
liament dissolved on the 25th. 

Pitt had good reason to hope 
that the country to which he ap- 
pealed would not fail him at the 
coming elections. It may be doubt- 
ed whether he or the most sanguine 
of his adherents ever counted upon 
‘such a complete triumph as awaited 
him. Every borough, every county 
was disputed, and almost every- 
where the ministerial candidate pre- 
vailed. Wilberforce came in for the 
great county of York, in spite of the 
united influence of the houses of 
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Bolton Abbey, Castle-Howard, and 
Wentworth Park. Fox himself 
carried his election at Westminster 
by a very narrow majority; to se- 
cure which, whether real or pre- 
tended, the condescension of Georg- 
iana, the beautiful Duchess of Devon- 
shire, contributed not a little, Mr. 
Coke lost Norfolk, Mr. Erskine 
Portsmouth, and Lord John Caven- 
dish the city of York. It was evi- 
dent when the Houses met, which 
they did on the 18th of May, that 
Pitt would be master in the 
Commons; while the King, in 
order to strengthen him in the 
Lords, added some new peerages to 
the four which he had already given 
him. Opposition, properly so called, 
there was none; for every impor-: 
tant, and almost every trifling pro- 
posal, the Minister carried. And 
most of his measures, though the 
reverse of showy, were of the utmost 
importance to the country. He put 
an end to smuggling in tea by re- 
ducing the duty, and transferring 
its collection froin the Customs to 
the Excise. He did the same by 
spirits, regulating the duties on 
British, and reducing those on 
foreign, spirits. He found an enor- 
mous floating debt, the legacy of his 
predecessors, of the inconvenience 
of which he got rid by fanding 
about one-half of it. Instead of 
negotiating the loans, as had here- 
tofure been the custom, so as to 
throw profit into hands of avowed 
supporters of the Ministry, he gave 
notice, throngh the Governor of 
the Bank, that he was prepared to 
accept the most advantageous offer ; 
and directed all tenders to be sent 
in sealed, and opened in the pre- 
sence of the governor and the de- 
puty. With all his care, however, 
he found that there must be a 
deficiency in the revenue for the 
current year of £9,000,000; and he 
provided for it by new taxes upon 
hats, ribbons, gauze, calicoes, bristles, 
game-licenses, paper, and hackney 
coaches. He gave the post-office, 
at the same time, a better chance, 
by reducing the much-abused privi- 
lege of franking, and confining :nem- 
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bers of Parliament to the free receipt 
of fifteen, and the free dispatch of 
ten franks daily, the exact number 
at which they remained up to the 
adoption of the penny postage. 
Then followed his India Bill, pre- 
senting a remarkable contrast to 
that of Fox, which settled the 
government of our Eastern empire 
in a Board of Control, as a coun- 
terpoise to the influence of the 
Court of Directors; and which 
worked through long years of diffi- 
culty and danger, subject to few, 
and those unimportant, alterations, 
up to the year 1856. Finally, Mr. 
Dundas, with his sanction, brought 
a bill into Parliament to restore to 
the rightful heirs the Scottish 
estates which had been forfeited in 
1746. Jt was a very popular mea- 
sure, which Lord North had in- 
tended to originate, though circum- 
stances interfered to prevent him ; 
and it brought to a happy issue 
the second session of the year, and 
the first in which Pitt really felt 
that the conduct of public affairs 
was in his hands. 

The session of 1785-6 opened on 
the 25th of January, when Pitt 
came to his work refreshed by a long 
autumnal holiday. Far from being 
dazzled by past success, he laid him- 
self out to provide carefully against 
the future. His triumphs this year 
fell far short, however, of those of 
the year preceding. The House 
which, at his suggestion, had ordered 
a@ scrutiny into the circumstances 
of the Westminster election, grew 
weary of the delay, and in sheer 
disgust voted that Fox had been 
duly elected. This decision caused 
some mortification to Pitt, not alone 
because he was thwarted by it, which 
no prime minister cares to be, but 
because it enabled his enemies to 
triumph over what they unjustly, 
but not unnaturally, called a failure 
on his part to crush a personal rival. 
His next annoyance arose out of the 
manner in which one of his schemes 
for supplying a small deficiency in 
the annual revenue was treated. He 
added to the existing tax on male 
servants, and imposed one on female 
servants, besides asking for duties 
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on shops, post-horses, pawnbrokers’ 
licenses, &c. The shops, post-horses, 
and pawnbrokers’ licences, &c., were 
surrendered to his will, but the ad- 
ditional tax on men-servants was 
resisted, and that on female servants 
unmercifully ridiculed. He was 
obliged to abandon both within a 
year or two. But the heaviest blow 
fell upon him in the rejection of 
his bill for the reform of Parlia- 
ment. Though a bold measure in 
itself, and particularly so, looking to 
the period at which it was brought 
forward, Pitt's reform bill was very 
different, both in principle and in 
detail, from that which the Whigs 
carried, half a century later, by sheer 
intimidation. Pitt’s ohject was to 
renovate, not to revolutionise, the 
constitution; and such concessions 
as he required, he sought to obtain 
by voluntary surrender from the 
constituencies, and not by violence, 
Decayed boroughs, for example, to 
the nuinber of thirty-six, were to be 
disfranchised, provided two-thirds 
of the electors consented to the ar- 
rangement, while compensation in 
money for the loss of their privileges 
was assured to borough proprietors. 
The seats thus vacated were to be 
transferred to the larger counties, 
and to the cities of London and 
Westminster, but no other change 
in the nature of the qualification 
was to take place, except in counties, 
where copyholders, equally with 
freeholders, were to be admitted to 
the franchise, Finally, provision 
was made for the continuance of the 
system as other boroughs fell into 
decay, when the electoral rights 
surrendered by them were to be 
made over to thriving and populous 
towns, 


Pitt was again supported in the 
debate by Fox, and Wilberforce and 
Dundas both spoke in his favour. 
It may be doubted-whether the two 


latter were quite sincere. Lord 
North, on the other hand, retaining 
in this respect consistency of con- 
duet, opposed the motion, which was 
lost on the second reading by 248 
to 174 votes, 

The result of this debate satis- 
fied Pitt that the time was not 
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come for effecting even wholesome 
changes in the machinery of the 
constitution. He bowed to the de- 
cision of the House, and turned his 
attention to Irish affairs, of which 
the condition was at that moment 
both critical and alarming. Eight 
thousand armed volunteers over- 
awed the legislature, and rendered 
the authority of the magistrate 
powerless. The Irish Parliament 
had fought its own reform battle, 
and rejected Flood’s measure, which 
however, be it remembered took no 
notice whatever of the Roman Catho- 
lic portion of the community; and 
a serious riot, during which a mub 
broke into the House of Commons, 
was the consequence. There followed 
upon this, in all the provinces, out- 
rages of the worst kind occasioned 
partly by religious differences, partly 
by sheer distress: for England and 
Ireland were then at complete an- 
tagonism with respect to their ma- 
nufactures. The Irish Parliament 
began by laying heavy duties on 
certain fabrics imported by Great 
Britain; and the Parliament of 
England, urged by the manufactar- 
ers of Lancashire, soon adopted 
and went beyond the example thus 
set. Ireland, as being the poorer 
country of the two, suffered most 
in this annatural strife. The arti- 
sans thrown out of employment, at- 
tributed the circumstance to every 
cause except the right one. They 
marched through the streets, and, 
in imitation of the North Ameri- 
can colonies, seized, and tarred and 
feathered everybody whom they sus- 
pected of favonring the English man- 
ufactures. “The. city of Dublin,” 
wrote the Duke of Rutland, Mr. 
Pitt’s Lord-Lieutenant, “is in a great 
measure under the dominion and 
tyranny of the mob. Persons are 
daily picked out for the operation 
of tarring and feathering. The ma- 
gistrates neglect their duty, and 
none of the rioters, till to-day, when 
one man was seized in the act, have 
been taken ; while the corps of vo- 
lunteers in the neighbourhood seem, 
as it were, to countenance these out- 
rages,” 

Wisely considering that the great 
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step towards political quiet in a 
country is to increase the physical 
comforts of the people, Pitt matured 
a plan for putting an end to the 
restrictions which hampered both 
England and Ireland, and for plac- 
ing them, as far as the opinion of 
the day would allow, on a footing of 
commercial equality. Ireland was 
not to trade across the seas except 
with the English colour—was to be 
free to send her staple manafac- 
tures into England, as England 
should be to send hers in return, 
on payment of certain fixed bet not 
extravagant duties; and goods im- 
ported from abroad through England 
into Ireland, or through Ireland into 
England, were not on that account 
to be subject to additional duties. 
Finally, Ireland, when her revenue 
should reach a certain amount, was to 
apply the surplus to imperial purposes, 
especially in the maintenance of the 
navy. 

It is not very easy for us, who 
live under a system so different, to 
comprehend the nature or extent 
of the difficulties which Pitt was 
called upon to encounter while 
seeking an end so great, yet in 
itself so far short of what the oc- 
casion required. He had to get his 
measure carried first in the Irish and 
then in the British Parliament, in 
both of which a strong current of 
prejudice ran against it. The Duke 
of Rutland could prevail only by 
yielding points on which the British 
House of Commons was pretty sure 
to insist, and the Dill which the 
British Parliament passed became, 
perhaps for that reason, unpalat- 
able to the Irish. Pitt, moreover, 
was a disciple of Adam Smith, 
and had Fox, backed up by all the 
manufacturers of Lancashire, against 
him. Of the issues in which this 
wise endeavour resulted, we need . 
not speak. In spite of all the car- 
tailments which this great measure suf- 
fered while making its way through 
the British House, it went to Dub- 
lin rich with benefits from the sister 
country, and was there rejected. 
Pitt grieved over the failure, and 
Ireland for many a long day suffered 
for it. 
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The remainder of the session was 
Gccupied with matters less conspicu- 
ously beneficial, perhaps, than this, 
but in themselves very important. 
Some succeeded, some failed. Pitt 
failed to obtain the means of forti- 
fying the dockyards of Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, both of which were 
at the mercy of any enemy who 
might obtain a few days’ command 
of the Channel. But he carried his 
plan for the gradual redemption of 
the national debt by the establish- 
ment of a sinking fund, which con- 
tinued to exist in name, though con- 
tinually overridden in fact, up to 
the year 1828. The principle was 
excellent, and had it been possible 
to guard for ever against the neces- 
sity of future wars, it might, in the 
course of time, have effected its ob- 
ject. Bot when from year to year 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was forced, by the pressure of war, 
to borrow millions by tens, it be- 
came little better than a mockery to 
set apart one of the millions so bor- 
rowed as a fund wherewith to liqui- 
date the remainder. The measure 
was, however, greatly approved at 
the time, and Pitt derived from it 
both credit and a renewal of his popu- 
larity. 

The same may be said of his treaty 
of commerce with France in the ar- 
rangement of which he was assisted 
by Mr. Eden, the father of the pre- 
sent right rev. peer, and some of the 
most distinguished rats on record. 
Mr. Eden had been all his life long a 
follower of Lord North. He adhered 
to his party so long as there ap- 
peared to him a reasonable chance 
of its return to power. When that 
chance faded away he made over- 
tures to Pitt, and expressed a great 
desire to become Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Towards that 

t the Prime Minister declined to 

elp him; but he made use of him 
as a special envoy at the court of 
Versailles for conducting the com- 
mercial treaty ; and it is fair to Mr. 
Eden to add, that he displayed an 
amount of talent quite equal to the 
occasion. 

We have fallen now on the times 
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of pasquinades and satires, and 
especially of the great Whig bur- 
lesque, the Rolliad, of which Mr. 
Rolle, afterwards Lord Rolle, one 
of the members for Devonshire, was 
the ostensible hero; and the wits of 
Brooks’s, Tickell, Lanrence, George 
Ellis, General Fitzpatrick, and Lord 
John Townsend, were the principal 
authors, Lashing all the opponents 
of Fox and North, Rolliad did not 
spare Eden, who came in likewise 
for some sharp rubs in the House 
of Commons. Bat all these Eden 
took with perfect complacency. He 
preferred the friends who could pro- 
vide to the friends who could not 
provide for him, and remained 
faithful to Pitt and the politicians 
of his school till he discovered that 
more was to be got by going over 
to their rivals. His son has, with 
great filial piety, lately published two 
volumes of his correspondence ; but 
it really does not appear to us that 
he has thereby effected much for 
the posthumous reputation of his 
father. 

One other proceeding, rather of 
Parliament than of Pitt, deserves at 
this time some notice: we allude 
to the commencement of that series 
of prosecutions which ruined the 
fortunes, without destroying the 
good name, of perhaps the greatest 
of all our great governors of India 
—Warren Hastings. It is a subject 
too vast and too complicated to be 
dealt with in a sketch like this, 
but on one point all impartial in- 
quirers are agreed. Hastings was 
hanted down, not because his pro- 
secutors believed him to be guilty 
of the crimes which they laid to his 
charge, but because he had saved 
India by measures to which they 
and their partisans in the East India 
Direction were opposed. We are 
far from believing, as ‘Hastings and 
his party naturally -did, that Pitt 
and Dundas, after having given him 
their support, turned against him 
through jealousy of the favour in 
which he was held at court, and in 
order to prevent his being brought 
into the Cabinet. But it is, in our 
opinion, a blot upon the scutcheon 
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of both of these great men, that, 
through any desire to pander to 
public prejudice, or even through 
mistaken views. of abstract right, 
they should have abandoned one 
whom they took every possible op- 
portunity of lauding as the saviour 
of British India.* 

The treaty of commerce with 
France, which was to last for four 
years, was signed on the 26th of 
September, in the autumn of this 
year, the very day on which Pitt 
lost his favourite sister, Harriot, 
then married to Mr. Eliot, and just 
become a mother. It was an ar- 
rangement marked by exceeding 
wisdom, and bade fair to unite the 
two countries by the surest of all 
bonds, that of mutual interest. It 
stipulated for the admission to each 
of the manufactures of the other, at 
a duty not exceeding twelve or fif- 
teen per cent. It authorised the 
subjects of each to import in their 
own vessels every kind of merchan- 
dise, not specially prohibited, into 
the European dominions of the 
other, while it debarred both from 
fitting out privateers in the event 
of either being engaged in war 
against a third party. In the Jan- 
uary following, when it fell to Pitt’s 
share to announce to the House of 
Commons the ratification of this 
treaty, he was fiercely assailed by 
Fox, who rung the changes on the 
phrase, “France is the natural 
enemy of Great Britain,” in reply 
to Pitt’s more rationai as well as 
statesmanlike declaration, that “ to 
suppose that any nation can be un- 
alterably the enemy of another is 
weak and childish.” 

It is curions to observe how com- 
pletely, in the course of a few years, 
the rival partisans of Fox and Pitt 
changed their tone when speaking 
of France and~ her relations with 
England. Philip Francis, for ex- 
ample, taunted Pitt with betraying 
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his father’s principles in seekin 
to elevate the nation which Lo 
Chatham had so signally humbled, 
Mr. Charles Grey, afterwards Earl 
Grey, the Prime Minister of 1831 
took the same side, and surpassed 
even Francis in the bitterness and 
personality of his onslaught. Sheri- 
dan likewise denounced the treaty. 
But the country and the House were 
both in favour of it; and an address 
of thanks to the Orown was voted 
by a majority of 236 to 116. 

Another project Pitt at this time 
entertained, which, had he been 
able to carry it, might have averted 
much evil from Ireland, and great 
inconvenience from the United King- 
dom. He was anxious to bring 
about a commutation of tithes in 
the payment of the clergy, particu- 
larly in Ireland. But the vis inertia 
was too strong for him. The Irish 
prelates would not consent to 
the arrangement, so it fell to the 
ground. So also, and for a like 
reason—because the English bishops 
refused to give way—he was obliged 
to maintain the Test and Oorpora- 
tion Acts, though well disposed to 
consent to their repeal. Bat, per- 
haps, among all his sources of anx- 
iety there was none which harassed 
him more than the conduct of tne 
Prince of Wales, and the state of 
utter confusion into which his affairs 
had fallen. Besides contracting 
debts to the amount of £150,000 
his Royal Highness had committed 
the egregious folly of marrying, ac- 
cording to the service of the Church 
of England, Mrs. Fitzherbert, a Ro- 
man Catholic widow lady, who had 
steadily refused to become his mis- 
tress. The debts of the Prince thus 
would have told greatly against bim, 
for his allowance was ample; bat 
the marriage placed him in this 
predicament, that he at once vio- 
lated the law by entering into 
such an engagement without hav- 





* We do not mean to deny that Hastings owed some at least of his troubles to his 
own lack of judgment, and to the folly of his friends. He had a wretched adviser 
in Major Scott, whose subsequent conduct proved that he had never cared except 
for himself; and he was very ill advised in wearying out the patience of the House 
of Commons, by pleading at the bar the long and dry defence of his own adminis- © 
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ing first obtained the sanction of 
the sovereign, and forfeited the 
crown itself by taking to wife a 
Roman Oatholic. Certainly there 
had been no personal connection 
between his Royal Highness and 
Pitt. Among Fox’s companions, 
and with Fox himself, the Prince 
had found his friends; but Pitt 
revered the monarchy, and felt 
every act which was calculated to 
bring discredit upon that as a pub- 
lic misfortune. The fact of the mar- 
riage, though asserted both in the 
House and through the press, was 
peremptorily denied by Fox, who 
spoke on the authority of the Prince 
himself. Pitt did not feel that he 
was called upon to notice the mat- 
ter one way or another, and on this 
a vote was obtained of £160,000 to 
clear his Royal Highness, and an ad- 
dition of £10,000 was made to his 
annual income out of the civil list. 
We must pass over a good many 
events which, were more space at our 
disposal, would claim, as they deserve, 
particular notice. Such are the dif- 
ferences which arose at this period 
between France and Holland on one 
side, and England on the other. 
Such also the outburst of party- 
spirit in Holland, and the outrages 
offered to the House of Orange, 
which, however, were immediately 
redressed by the march of a Prussian 
army to Amsterdam. So also with 
the beginning of the great struggle 
for the abolition of the slave-trade, 
in which Wilberforce, indeed, took 
the prominent part, but to which 
Pitt was from the first sincerely 
favourable. It was violently op- 
posed by Lord Thurlow the Chan- 
cellor, and by all the interests of 
Liverpool, Bristol, and other great 
ports; yet the claims of humanity 
so far prevailed that the horrors of 
the middle passage were, at all 
events, struck at. How many years 
of patience and perseverance were 
needed to obtain from Parliament a 
general condemnation of the traffic, 
we need not stop to specify. Our 
general purpose is sufficiently served, 
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when we point out that Wilberforce 
and Clarkson, in their struggle for 
the poor negro, had no more con- 
stant or consistent supporter than 
William Pitt. 

The year 1788 witnessed a good 
many changes in the personale of 
Mr. Pitt’s goverament. The Duke 
of Rutland died, and was succeeded 
in Dublin by Lord Temple. Lord 
Chatham was placed at the head of 
the Admiralty, where he totally 
failed. Lord Mansfield made way 
for Lloyd Kenyon, created Lord 
Kenyon, as Chief Justice; and Mr. 
Arden, in spite of fierce opposi- 
tion from Lord Thurlow, became 
Master of the Rolls. The new 
Attorney and Solicitor Generals 
were Sir Archibald Macdonald 
and Sir John Scott. An execu- 
tive machine was constructed, or 
rather an old one was restored, in the 
Board of Trade, to the Presidency 
of which Mr; Jenkinson was raised, 
with a peerage,* having Mr. William 
Grenville as his Vice-President. The 
Jatter arrangement had, indeed, be- 
come indispensable in a country ex- 
tending, as England now did by 
rapid steps, her commerce all over 
the world. Neither was the Minis- 
ter neglectful of foreign alliances, 
When he undertook the government, 
England had not one friend on the 
continent of Europe, except the 
little state of Portugal. Mr. Pitt 
negotiated treaties of defensive alli- 
ance with Holland and with Prus- 
sia, by the latter of which Prussia 
and England bound. themselves to 
protect the integrity of the Low 
Countries, by whomsoever assailed. 
“Thus,” says Lord Stanhope, “ if 
France were willing to remain at 
peace, there was a treaty of com- 
merce to engage her in more friendly 
relations. If, on the other hand, 
France desired to direct her aggres- 
sive schemes on Holland, or on any 
other power, we had acquired the 
Stadtholder, as restored to his just 
authority, and also the King of 
Prussia, for allies,” 


Satisfied with all that he had 





* He was created Lord Hawkesbury. 
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done, and hopefal of the future (for 
though the volcano had by this time 
begun to work in France, the ter- 
rible eruption to which it led never 
entered into man’s contemplation), 
Pitt spent the summer of 1788 partly 
on a visit to his mother at Burton 
Pynsent, partly between Downing 
Street and the villa of Holwood, of 
which, with its little domain in 
Kent, he had recently become the 
purchaser. But from this state of 
calm he was suddenly and painfully 
roused by the announcement of the 
first of three vital attacks which 
darkened, in the end, the last years 
of the life of George III. How the 
illness came on, and by what treat- 
ment it was met, Miss Burney, and, 
after her, Lord Stanhope, have well 
told. The author gives also a clear 
and deeply-interesting narrative ot 
the intrigues of the Prince of Wales 
and his friends, of the treachery 
of Thurlow, and the threatened 
coup @état of Loughborough. We 
could not abridge this tale with- 
out spoiling it: let us content our- 
selves, therefore, with referring our 
readers to Lord Stanhope’s well- 
arranged narrative, while we shortly 
state the principle, rather than the 
details, of that Regency Bill, the 
necessity of acting on which was 
happily obviated by the King’s con- 
valescence. 

The two ends which Pitt pro- 
posed to himself were,—to save as 
much as possible the feelings of 
his royal master should he ever 
recover—and to prevent a power, 
which could be regarded as pro- 
visional only, from being abused for 
party purposes. To secure the for- 
mer object, he determined to assign, 
by Act of Parliament, the care of 
the royal person, together with the 
direction and appointment of all of- 
fices in the royal houshold, to the 
Queen. To accomplish the latter, he 
resolved that the Prince of Wales 
as Regent, should, by the same 
authority, be restrained from ele- 
vating to the peerage any persons 
except his brothers as they came of 
age, as well as alienating any portion 
of the King’s real or persona! pro- 
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perty, or appointing to any office in 
reversion, or granting any pensions 
or posts for any other time than 
during his Majesty’s pleasure, ex- 
cept in cases where the law re- 
quired that such posts should be 
granted for life, or during good be- 
haviour. These restrictions, as he 
fully explained, were all proposed 
in the expectation that the King’s 
recovery might be looked for at no 
distant date. Should this expecta- 
tion be unfortunately disappointed, 
then the whole case would be open to 
be dealt with hereafter as the wisdom 
of Parliament might determine. 

The first difficulty which he haa 
to encounter arose out of the vio- 
lent opposition of the Prince of 
Wales, and of his friends. Fox 
happened to be absent in Italy, but 
Loughborough was at hand to ad- 
vise; and the latter, in his zeal, 
went so far as to recommend that 
his Royal Highness, without wait- 
ing for the consent of Parliament, 
should seize, as it were, the va- 
cant throne. Fortunately for Lord 
Loughborough, more prudent coun- 
sels prevailed, and he escaped the 
arrest and committal to the Tower 
which the Ministers were prepared 
to order. A second obstacle, not 
immediately visible, came in the 
treachery of Thurlow, who, on re- 
ceiving the Prince’s promises that 
he should retain the Great Seal, 
undertook to defeat Pitt’s _ bill, 
whatever it might be, in the House 
of Lords. The third, and perhaps 
most serious of the whole, lay in 
the absence of all precedent. How 
could an Act of Parliament become 
law without the Royal assent? and 
how was the royal assent to be ob- 
tained with the King in his present 
condition? This latter obstruction 
Pitt removed by submitting the 
whole question to the House of 
Commons when it met early in 
December, and _ obtaining, after 
violent opposition, a committee to 
inquire and report. The two for- 
mer difficulties he overcame: the 
first, by opposing to it temper, firm- 
ness, and discretion ; the second, by 
affecting to disbelieve in its exist- 
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ence, while at the same time he 
committed the management of his 
bill in the Lords to more honest 
hands. The result was a recom- 
mendation from the committee to 
go on; and, notwithstanding a 
very protracted opposition in the 
House of Commons, authority 
was obtained for the applica- 
tion by the Ohancellor of the 
Great Seal to the bill, should it 
ultimately pass in the House of 
Lords; and passed it undoubtedly 
would have been, had not the Op- 
position fought for time, and won 
the battle. The parliamentary ex- 


amination of the royal patient had_ 


taken place prior to the opening of 
the question. It tended very much 
to strengthen Pitt’s statement as to 
the probability of a speedy con- 
valescence. But the Prince and 
the Whigs did not scruple to assert 
that the medical men had _ been 
tampered with, and that the Queen 
and’ Mr. Pitt, out of hostility to the 
heir-apparent, had prevailed upon 
them to colour the report. Another 
inquiry was in consequence de- 
manded, and carried against Minis- 
ters, chiefly through the influence 
of waverers—a bedy which exists, 
more or less, in all popular assem- 
blies, and is invariably swayed to 
the right hand or the left, quite 
as much by a desire to be on the 
winning side as by any more mer- 
cenary motive. But that which the 
Opposition accepted as a triumph 
proved to be their bane. The King 
was really recovering. Even Dr. 
Warren, Fox’s personal and _politi- 
cal friend, found it impossible to 
dispute the fact. And so it came 
to pass that, while the bill yet 
lingered, the necessity for going 
through with it ceased. On the 
28d of February, 1789, the King, 
with whom both Pitt and Lord 
Thurlow had previonsly conversed, 
wrote a letter to his Prime Minister, 
which fully showed that he was no 
longer unfit for business; and the 
Regency Bill being allowed to drop, 
his Majesty resumed, with a grate- 
ful yet subdued spirit, the functions 
of his high office. 
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It is impossible to over-estimate, 
the magnanimity of Pitt’s behaviour 
throughout the whole of this most 
delicate crisis. He knew, as indeed 
everybody knew, that the first use 
which the Prince would’ make of 
power would be to remove him 
from office, and that the restrictions 
which, in obedience to principle, he 
was the means of imposing upon 
the Regent’s prerogative, would 
never be forgotten. Yet he tock 
his line at once, and persevered 
in it, in defiance of threats and up- 
braidings, and in sheer contempt of 
specious advances, into the sincerity 
of which he would not stop to in- 
quire. While the Chancellor con- 
sidered only what promised to be 
best for himself, Pitt looked alone 
to what he believed to be best for 
the country; yet to. him the loss of 
office woukl have been ruin. He 
had not only never accumulated 
money, but he was in debt; and to 
begin again the career of a barrister 
on circuit, was the only prospect to 
which he could look. He had cou- 
rage enough toeface that prospect, 
and had braced himself up to the 
struggle,, when the bankers and 
principal moneyed men of London 
came together of their own accord, 
and resolved to present him with a 
substantial token of their regard. 
They talked of raising £50,000 for 
that purpose; but the subscription 
list swelled in the course of two 
days to £100,000. His friend George 
Rose, then Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, was requested to act as their 
mouthpiece, and to press the gift 
upon Pitt in whichever manner might 
be most agreeable to his own feel- 
ings. It was a gratefal task for 
Rose, and he performed it with true 
feeling; but Pitt steadily refused 
the boon. “No consideration on 
earth,” was his final answer, “ could 
induce me to accept it.” . 

We must harry over the occur- 
rences of the next few years, which 
were years of continned triumph to 
Pitt as a minister. All his sclemes 
of internal government succeeded— 
all his movements in foreign policy 
were crowned with success. He 
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lowered the duty on every article 
imported, and at once ciminished 
smuggling and increased the reve- 
nue. He repealed more than one 
tax, especially that upon shops and 
upon women servants. When Spain 
insulted the British flag by the 
seizure of an English ship in Nootka 
Sound, he fitted out a fleet, and 
compelled her to make amends ; 
and in the debates which ensued on 
this act of vigour in the House of 
Cominons, he carried the feeling 
both of Parliament and of the 
country with him. But he had bis 
troubles too. The Marquess of 
Buckingham pressed him fora 
’ dukedom, and, on his failing to ob- 
tain the promotion from the King, 
threw up the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, to which he had not long 
before been appointed. Mr. Eden 
applicd for a peerage, if it should 
even be an Irish one, and in the 
end he obtained it. Between Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow and himself 
there was no real confidence, as in- 
deed there could not be between 
men so differently constituted ; 
while the Doke of Richmond, 
heretofore his steady friend, took 
offence at the elevation of Mr. 
Grenville to the peerage. Him 
Pitt had not long before created 
Secretary of State, placing Mr. Ad- 
dington, the son of his own and 
his father’s physician, in the chair 
of the House of Commons; anil 
now, for the acknowledged purpose 
of committing to him the business 
of the House of Lords, he prevailed 
upon the King to create him Lord 
Grenville. Still, looking to his po- 
sition as a whole, it may fairly be 
presumed to have been, from the 
winter of 1788 up to the autumn of 
1790, one of rare felicity. He en- 
joyed the entire confidence of the 
King and of the country, and he was 
conscious of deserving it. 

The first serious check which Pitt 
received took place in 1791. The 
Spavish armament had slightly em- 
barrassed his finances, and the ex- 
penditure of the year proved to be 
in excess of the estimates. Not 
deterred by this, he was desirous of 
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stopping the progress of Russia on 
the Pruth, at the expense, should 
negotiations fail, of a Wur. The 
continent of Europe, as our read- 


ers will doubtless recollect, had 
been greaily agitated of late. The 


Ozarina Catherine had drawn the 
Emperor Joseph of Austria into 
hostilities against Turkey. Swe- 
den had seized the opportunity to 
declare war against Russia; and 
Denmark, incited by Russia, had 
attacked Sweden, whose forces sus- 
tained more than one reverse both 
by sea and land. These movements 
were not agreeable to the three 
allied powers, England, Prussia, and 
Holland; and Pitt, in spite of the 
King’s rooted aversion to war, ob- 
tained his Majesty’s perimission to 
interfere by energetic diplomacy, 
and to carry his allies alung with 
him. 

Diplomacy succeeded in patchi 
up a peace between Denmark an 
Sweden ; and- Sweden, of her own 
accord, made peace with Russia, 
Austria, likewise, on the demise of 
Joseph and the accession of Leopold 
accepted the mediation of England 
and Prussia; but Russia treated it 
with scorn. Her army, commanded 
by Potemkin and Suwarrow, had 
carried all before them, and she re- 
fused to keep them back unless 
bribed to do so by a surrender of 
territory. Pitt resisted this; and 
inheriting his father’s jealousy of 
Russian aggrandisement, he caused 
a fleet to be fitted out, and went to 
Parliament with a demand for aid. 
But popular opinion was against 
him. .The inevitable evils of war 
were fully understood ; the danger 
to Europe, in general, and to England 
in particular, from the exclusion of 
Rassian power from the Dardanell 
might be real, but few prof 
themselves able to see it. Fox and 
his friends, of course, opposed the 
war policy; and Pitt’s mujority, 
though still considerable, began to 
fall off. He more than insinuated 
that for this dilemma into which 
the country had been brought Fox 
was personally responsiile. Mr. 
Adam, it appeared, had visited St. 
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Petersburg, where he was in close 
communication with the Russian 
Court; afid Pitt asserted, as indeed 
was asserted till twenty years ago 
by more than he, that Adam had 
been expressly commissioned by Fox 
to counsel a resistance to Pitt’s 
demands on the part of the Ozarina. 
But this, as it was denied by the 
minority, so it is now universally 
admitted to have been a mistake. 
That Mr. Adam may have tendered 
the advice which was attributed to 
him, seems to be clear enough, and 
that he was well received because 
of his intimacy with Fox is certain; 
but Catherine, as all the world 
knows, needed no promptings from 
without to pursue, through good 
report and through evil, her own 
policy. The result, however, was, 
that Pitt, seeing how the tide bad 
set in, wisely yielded to its vio- 
lence. Prussia, who was preparing 
to draw the sword, reassumed a 
peaceful attitude, and the storm blew 
over. 

The abandonment of a policy once 
avowed, however judicious it may 
, be, necessarily throws discredit on a 
government. And even Pitt, strong 
as he was in the confidence of the 
King and tbe sapport of the coun- 
try, felt this. He was relieved in 
part from his embarrassments by the 
voluntary,. and therefore handsome, 
retirement of the Duke of Leeds 
from the Foreign Office, the seals 
of which were given to Lord Gren- 
ville, while Mr. Dundas, though 
still retaining the Presidency of the 
Board of Control, became Home Se- 
cretary. 

It is pleasant to observe that, 
amid the cares and anxieties of high 
office, Pitt never lost one shade of 
the kindliness of disposition which, 
in private life, seems to have been 
peculiar to him. His correspond- 
ence with his mother was cordial 
and frequent. His visits to Barton 
Pynsent were looked forward to 
with intense pleasure, and intensely 
enjoyed when he had leisure to 
pay them. In the society of his 
personal friends he was the same 
trank and agreeable companion that 
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he had ever been. From time to 
time, also, he appears to have 
added to their number; and it 
is no insignificant sign of his amia- 
bility as well as of his honour 
that all the young men whom 
he noticed became devotedly at- 
tached to him. Among these may 
be enumerated two gentlemen, Mr, 
Windham, and, above all, George 
Canning, whose memorable declara- 
tion of political allegiance touched 
long afterwards the tenderest chord 
in the hearts of all who listened to 
it. His position, take it for all in 
all, was indeed as much to be en- 
vied as that of any public man could 
well be. Retaining all the fresh- 
ness of a genial nature, he found 
constant opportunities of indulg- 
ing it; and doubtless indulged it 
the more readily that everything 
to which he put his hand appear- 
ed to prosper. Yet at this very 
time the storm was coilecting which 
was to render the whole course of 
his after-life a succession of anxie; 
ties, and troubles, and disappoint- 
ments. 

When Pitt met Parliament in the 
end of January, 1792, his mind was 
overcharged with plans for the bet- 
ter administration of the affairs of 
the country. He had made arrange- 
ments for diminishing the weight 
of taxation, while at the same 
time he added considerably to the 
fund to which he looked for the 
final extinction of the national 
debt. Notwithstanding the uneasy 
condition of the Oontinent, he 
seemed to put from him all antici- 
pation of war. Instead of 18,000 
seamen that Parliament gravted in 
the previous year, he asked for 
16,000 only, and made arrangements 
for getting rid of the mercenary 
troops which up to this periud Eng- 
land had kept in her pay. His 
success in Parliament was other- 
wise complete. He greatly im- 
proved the law of libel, and ob- 
tained for Middlesex, or rather 
London, the enormous boon of & 
paid magistracy. He got rid also 
of Thuriow—who could never for- 
give the colleague whom he had 
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endeavoured to betray. That ill- 
conditioned Chancellor, after op- 


posing one Cabinet measure in 
the House of Lords, endeavoured 
to throw out another by surprise; 
and, much to his own indignation, 
received his dismissal, accompanied, 
however, with a step of elevation 
in the peerage. It is true that, on 
the slave-trade question, the West 


Indian and commercial interests 
were still too strong for Pitt. But 
the defeat of Wilberforce’s bill 


was but the defeat of a private 
measure, of which Pitt approved ; 
and his own colleagues, Dundas and 
Jenkinson, contributed mainly to 
throw it out. He seemed, as it 
were, to be but at the beginning of 
a long career of most extensive 
usefulness, when those events befel 
which turned at once his whole 
thoughts into a new and very .dif- 
ferent channel. 

We must leave Lord Stanhope to 
tell, as he has ably and succinctly 
done, the story of the French Re- 
volution, and of the effect which 
it produced upon the condition of 
society throughout Europe. At 
the very moment when Russia and 
Prussia were perpetrating the ini- 
quitous work of the partition of 
Poland, France found herself in 
the very throes of a revolution, 
the vibrations of which are still 
felt throughout Europe, and will 
probably continue to be felt for 
many long years to come. The 
almost universal flight of her 
nobles, with the king’s brother at 


their head, completed the anarchy 
which the king’s weakness had 
begun. His own attempt to fol- 


low them, and his return as a pri- 
soner to Paris, put an end even to 
the semblance of moderation on 
the part of the National Assembly. 
Then came the conference and de- 
claration of Pilnitz. Then the as- 
sembling of Prussian and Austrian 
armies on the French frontier. Then 
the ill-advised manifesto of the 
Duke of Brunswick, and his hesi- 
tation to strike, when a blow well 
and perfectly delivered might have 
arrested the moral pestilence at its 
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source. The rest is matter of his- 
tory. Advancing as far as Valmy, 
Brunswick there sustained a check, 
and retired again with precipitation ; 
giving up, without an attempt to de- 
fend them, the few strong places of 
which he had previously made him- 
self master.. In that hour the issues 
of the great struggle scarcely admitted 
of a doubt. 

The only powers actually at war 
with France were the Prussian and 
Austrian. The former lost her op- 
portunity, and then regained it: the 
latter sustained at Jemappes a sig- 
nal defeat. It deprived her of all 
her possessions in the Netherlands, 
and inflicted a severe blow upon her 
military reputation. But the other 
Continental governments had so far 
marked their disapprobation of the 
principles of the French Revolution, 
that they recalled their ministers 
from Paris; and Lord Gower among 
the rest, the representative at that 
time of England at the Tuileries, 
was instructed to apply for his pass- 
ports. The impetuosity of the Re- 
publican Government anticipated 
this move. War having been de- 
clared by France against kings in 
general, and against the sovereigns 
of England, Spain, and Holland in 
particular, the English, Spanish, and 
Dutch ministers were ordered to 
quit Paris; and England was preci- 
pitated, by no act of her own, into 
a struggle which, with brief intermis- 
sions, extended over wellnigh a quar- 
ter of a century. 

Here, then, we stop for the pre- 
sent. Our tale, as we have told it, 
describes the first nine years of 
Pitt’s public life. They were to an 
unprecedented degree successful, as 
concerned both his private reputa- 
tion and the public good. He tound 
the finances of the country, when he 
came into office, in a state of abso- 
lute confusion; he restored them to 
order, and diminished at the same 
time the burdens upon the people. 
He improved the principles of the 
laws in many important points, and 
cansed them to be administered not 
only with justice but with modera- 
tion. That he would have done a 








great deal more had not external 
circumstances interfered to restrain 
him, no impartial inquirer can for 
an instant doubt. e had plans 
matured for the commutation of 
tithes in England as well as in 
Ireland. His scheme of parliament- 
ary reform, had he been allowed to 
carry it into effect, would have 
placed in accord the practice with 
the theory of the constitution, and 
saved us from the convulsion through 
which the country was forced to go, 
before abuses which became from 
year to year more flagrant could be 
got rid of. What he was as a 
Minister in times of foreign war and 
intestine trouble, we shall do our 
best to show in some future paper. 
Meanwhile we are constrained re- 
luctantly to acknowledge that, as 
far as Lord Stanhope has as yet en- 
abled us to judge, our views in re- 
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gard to the former of these points 
are not quite in unison with his, 
We believe with him that Pitt’s do- 
mestic policy was, when most stern, 
equitable and even moderate. We 
are convinced that any other course 
of proceeding must have resulted, 
either immediately or remotely, in 
a far larger amount of suffering than 
was anywhere endured. Bat his 
manner of conducting the war with 
France, in spite of all his bio- 
grapher’s reasoning to the contrary, 
seems to us to have been at once 
extravagant and unwise. Let us 
not, however, anticipate; when Lord 
Stanhope shall favour us with what 
he has still to say, we promise to 
hear him patiently; and we thank 
him in the meanwhile for the large 
measure, both of instruction and 
amusement, which he has afforded 
us. 











